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and here printed, except so far as the 9th and 10th Amended 
General Rules extend. 


PREFACE. 


THE present volume of the Royal Historical and Archzo- 
logical Association of Ireland is the first which has 
appeared since the death of the Rev. James Gravzs, by 
whom the earliest portion of the subject matter which 
it contains—that is to say, the January, April, and July 
Numbers of the Journal for 1885—had been arranged 
for publication. It is, however, a sign hopeful for the 
future, that a volume like the present could be com- 
pleted, and laid before the Archzxological world, in 
little more than a year after our late eminent and 
deeply lamented Secretary had rested from all earthly 
labours. 

Volume VII. will be found to contain subjects in 
unprecedented variety, each treated so exhaustively as 
to take the rank of an Essay rather than that of an 
ordinary Paper. In its pages new writers appear, and 
not a few contributors (long distinguished as authorities 


on special Archzological questions) lend their valuable 


aid to render the new issue one of the most important 
which can be pointed to in the annals of the Association. 
G. H. Kinahan, in his account of the “ Archaic 


Antiquities of the county Donegal,” has done excellent 
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service; as has also W. J. Knowles, in his ‘Report on 
Pre-historic Sites in Whitepark Bay,” &., &c. 

The Right Rev. Charles Graves, D.D., Bishop of 
Limerick, describes an Inscribed Cross, discovered by 
him upon one of the stones of the famous Ogam souter- 
rain at Dunloe, near Killarney; and he expresses his 
belief that the cave had been at one time occupied by 
Christian ascetics. 

To our list of such remains Gabriel O’C. Redmond, 
M.D., Hon. Local Secretary for Waterford, adds a fine 
example of the Ogam-inscribed Stone—a class of monu- 
ment in which the south of Ireland is peculiarly rich. 
His “Notes on the Antiquities, History, Archeological 
Remains, and Legends of the Western End of Water- 
ford,” are so interesting, that it is to be hoped he will 
give similar attention to other parts of that county. 

A description by R. J. Ussher of ‘‘A Number of 
Objects Found in the Kitchen Middens of certain 
Raths,” is of importance, as clearly showing that the 
people who occupied those primitive defences were 
identical with the dwellers in crannogs. 

In his Paper on ‘Certain Ancient Churches in the 
county Sligo,” W. F. Wakeman has been able to point 


to some remarkable peculiarities in architectural design 


which those structures present, and which bear interest- 
ingly upon the question of one of the presumed uses of 
our round towers. <A full and detailed description of 
the numerous Antiquities remaining upon the Island of 
Inismurray—from the same pen—occupies 157 pages. 
Indeed this monograph may be considered a volume in 
itself ; and no pains appear to have been spared in the 
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elucidation of the subject, which was one of great 
Archeological interest. The instructive Paper upon 
“The Crannogs of Drumdarragh and Lankill, near 
Enniskillen,” together with numerous references to 
their contents, is also contributed by the same writer. 

Colonel Wood-Martin, in his notice of the ‘“ Rude 
Stone Monuments of Ireland,” has thrown much new light 
on the subject of our megalithic and kindred remains. 

Robert Young, Architect, gives a very admirable ac- 
count of the grand old Fortress of Dunluce, Co. Antrim, 
which Paper is supplemented by copious and valuable 
Notes, by the Rev. J. O’Laverty, P.P. 

A Report by V. Mackesy, on ‘‘ Recent Discoveries in 
Waterford,” and ‘‘ Cooking Places of the Stone Age in 
Ireland,” by J. Quinlan, will be read with great interest 
by many. 

In a Paper by R. Day, and G. M. Atkinson, on 
“‘'The Silver Mace of the Cork Guilds,” will be found 
much to attract the attention of all who are desirous of 
studying the history of art manufacture in Ireland. 

An account of the “Rothe Family” of Kilkenny, by 
G. D. Burtchaell; one, of the “ Purcell Family,” by the 
Rev. W. B. Wright; and one, of the “Butlers,” by J. 
T. Prendergast, will be considered valuable additions 
to county family history. 

Miss Hickson’s “‘ Notes on Kerry Topography ” are 
singularly interesting and valuable. 

John Brown, Local Secretary for Londonderry, 
contributed a Paper on ‘British War Medals and Deco- 
rations;” and W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.L., an Essay on ‘The 
Medallists of Ireland, and their Work.” Both these 
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subjects are new to the great majority of our Fellows 
and Members, and will doubtless be studied with pleasure 
by not a few. 

Readers will be pleased once more to recognize the 
name of Aquilla Smith, M.D., attached to an article on 
‘‘Coinage in Ireland.” His contribution, as also that 
of J. G. Barry, on ‘ Aran of the Saints,” considerably 
enhance the importance of the present issue. 

It has not been considered necessary in this Preface 
to refer to all the Papers here volumed. It was deemed 
advisable to point only to the more important communi- 
cations. 
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At the Leinster AnnuaL GenerAL Meetine, held at the 
Museum of the Association, Kilkenny, on Wednes- 
day, January the 7th, 1885; 


THe Riegat Rev. W. Paxennam Wats, D.D., Bishop of 
Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin, in the Chair ; 


The Honorary Secretary read the Annual Report for 
1884 as follows :— 


At the close of the thirty-fourth session your Committee is still able 
to give a good account of the life and work of the Royal Historical 
and Archeological Association of Ircland. It cannot, however, be denied 
that a trying time has been passed, not confined to a brief period or 
only slightly affecting its interests. It is undeniable that there has been 
a sad decadence in the literary life of the country. Not only has publish- 
ing enterprise in Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Belfast, and elsewhere, become 
almost defunct, but (and perhaps this is cause and not effect) there seemed 
to be a failure of all interest in literary, historical, and archeological sub- 
jects on the part of the public generally, not confined to any one class 
or party. A glance at the literary advertisements in the metropolitan 
and provincial Press reveals the low estate to which such pursuits have 
fallen. The cause of this is not far to seek, but this is not the place 
to dwell on it. ‘The action of this state of public feeling has been felt 
by our Association in the decreased interest in its objects and wel- 
fare. Not only have many Members abandoned the Association, fre- 
quently stating directly their indifference to and want of interest in 
its objects, but a much more injurious effcct resulted from the 
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conduct of those who simply refused or neglected to pay their debts, 
and allowed their rights of Membership to lapse, without, apparently, 
giving a thought to the injury inflicted on the Association in a vital 
quarter by their receiving and retaining its publications, furnished to them 
by postal delivery, the expenditure needful to effect this having been 
incurred on the faith of their engagement to defray the moderate sub- 
scription which all Members bind themselves by the very terms of their 
election to pay yearly 7 advance. There has been a very unpleasant 
featuro in many of our recent Annual Reports, termed by some ‘‘the 
black list,’? and it cannot be denied that it is gloomy enough. Neither 
can your Committee hope that it will be absent from this year’s 
Report. The following list of members, three years and upwards 
in arrear, must follow here in accordance with the rule of the 
Association, viz.:— 


£ s. d. 
Miss Carruthers (1881-84), . : 2 0 0 
Dillon Kelly, M.R.C.8.1. (1879-84), 3 10 ‘0 
Hugh Leonard (1882-84), , 110 0 
R. MacDonald (1882-84), : . 110 90 
W. P. O’Leary, M.D. (1881-84) 2 0 0 


and their removal from the roll of members is recommended by the Com- 
mittec, unless the arrears are duly paid on special application laid before 
them by the Treasurer. Anothcr incident injuriously affecting the in- 
terests of the Association has been the diminished supply of new members. 
But notwithstanding all this, your Committee reiterate their congra- 
tulations on the present healthy condition of the Association, and they 
venture to hope that an improvement all round has set in, and that 
better times may reasonably be looked for in the future. The Fellows 
and Members of the Association numbered on the 31st of December 
four hundred and forty-eight. Thirty new Members were elected in 
the course of 1884. 

The financial position of the Association, though not very flourishing, 
is satisfactory. Nothing has been added to the capital investments, no 
Fellows having been elected, and no Life Compositions effected by Members 
in the past year. Your Committec would strongly advise that the capital 
now invested in New Three per Cent. Government Stock, and producing very 
low interest, should be realized by the Trustees and otherwise safely in- 
vested, so as to producc at least enough to defray the rent and insurance 
of the Apartments and the Muscum of the Association. Government stock 
is now at par; there are many other equally safe modes of investment, 
and the difference between the price of consols when the money was 
invested and that now ruling would more than defray the cost of transfer. 

The past year has been marked by very successful Meetings held in 
the Provinces. For the first time Connaught has had its Meeting, and, 
although it was not very numerously attended, the proceedings of the 
Sligo Meeting were of considerable interest, showing what a mine of 
rich archeological ore awaits working in that province. You will be 
callec on to-day to make some additions to the list of Vice-Presidents and 
Local Secretaries, and it is hoped that before the year 1885 is over the or- 
ganizution of all the counties in Ircland will be perfected. 
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It is much tobe lamented thatthe completion of ‘“‘ The Destruction of the 
Bruden da Derga,”’ as the Annual Volume, cannot be announced. Much of 
it isin type, and Mr. W. M. Hennessy, who had undertaken the editing of 
the volume, has not spared his labour, and is still confident that in a short 
time he will be enabled to complete the work. It has, however, been 
thought best that the promise of this work as the Annual Volume of 
the Association should be for the present withdrawn, and that another 
should be announced in its place. This will be a Monograph of Inish- 
murray and its cashel, churches, cloghans, crosses, and other ecclesiastical 
remains, with exhaustive illustrations of these which form the most 
ancient and remarkable ecclesiastical settlement in Ireland, to be edited 
by W. F. Wakeman, Fellow of the Association, and Local Secretary for 
Dublin and Wicklow. 


It was then resolved that the Report should be re- 
ceived and considered. 

The Rey. J. Graves said there had been very great 
dissatisfaction expressed by the Members of the Associa- 
tion at the delay in bringing out the Annual Volume. 
Some of the members had paid for it (a special annual 
subscription of 10s. was devoted to that purpose), but 
getting nothing in return at last withdrew their addi- 
tional subscriptions, and there was thus a considerable 
loss. It should be generally understood that the delay 
was not the fault of the executive of the Association. 

The Chairman asked whose fault it was. 

Mr. Graves said that he did not know how to 
answer the question. The fact was, that Mr. Hennessy, 
the eminent Irish scholar, who alone could do the work, 
had not gone on with the printing. Over one hundred 
pages were set up, and the printers complained of having 
their type locked up for so long a time. 

The Chairman inquired if Mr. Hennessy held out 
any hope at all of the work being completed. 

Rev. J. Graves said there was every hope held 
out. 
Mr. Robertson observed that he could not agree with 
the suggestion of the Report in reference to the with- 
drawal of their capital from the Government Funds. 

The Chairman said that it would be an advantage if 
they could transfer their capital from securities from 
which they derived a less dividend to securities from 
which they would get larger dividends, having regard, 
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of course, to the nature of the securities. It would be a 
subsequent consideration what funds to invest in. It 
should then be a separate consideration what was to be 
done with the dividends, from whatever source they were 
derived. 

Rev. J. Graves said he thought the Government 
would soon compel them to accept even lower interest. 
The present dividends only amounted to £11 7s. 6d. 
per annum, and a considerable sum was lost every 
year, in consequence of their capital not being more 
profitably invested. An income of £20 a-year, which 
might be easily obtained from perfectly safe invest- 
ments, would pay the rent of their Museum, and would 
give greater permanence to their place of meeting, 
which was, as it were, the abode of the Society. 

Mr. Robertson observed that more than 4 per cent. 
could not be expected with safety, and he did not see 
the advantage of selling out stock for the sake of an 
additional £3 a-year from dividends. He then proposed 
‘That the capital shall not be withdrawn from the 
Government Funds.” 

The resolution was passed. 

Mr. Robertson also proposed, ‘‘ That in future the 
dividends on the capital now in Government Stock shall 
be added to the principal.” | 

The Treasurer said that the 13th Rule of the Asso- 
ciation directed that life compositions and the entrance 
fees of Fellows should be invested in Government Stock, 
and that the dividends be paid to the Treasurer. The 
proposed resolution directed the Treasurer what to do 
with the dividends. Of course they could be invested 
through the Post Office in Government Stock, thereby 
avoiding broker’s fees. 

Mr. J. Blair Browne said that Mr. Robertson’s object 
was to increase the capital in order to obtain ultimately 
sufficient by way of dividends, or interest, to keep up the 
property of the Society. But if this resolution passed, 
it might so happen that current income would not meet 
expenses, and then they would be exceeding their in- 
come—be in debt, in fact. 

The resolution was then proposed and passed. 
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The Treasurer’s accounts for the year 1884 were sub- 
mitted, showing a balance to credit on the 1st instant of 
£151 6s. 5d. 

Mr. J. G. Robertson and Mr. J. Blair Browne were 
appointed Auditors of the Accounts. 

The President, Officers, and Committee of the Asso- 
ciation were then elected as follows :— 


President.—The Most Noble the Duke of Leinster. 


Vice-Presidents.— Connaught: The Hon. L. Gerald 
Dillon; Richard Langrishe, m.z.1.4.1.; Mitchel Henry, mp. 
Leinster: Right Hon. Lord Castletown ; John Ribton 
Garstin, D.L., M.R.1.4.; J. P. Prendergast, Bar.-at-Law. 
Munster: O’Donovan of Lisard; the Rev. Canon S. 
Hayman, m.a.; Maurice Lenihan, m.R.1.4. Ulster: Right 
Hon. Lord Clermont; the Very Rev. William Reeves, 
D.D., Dean of Armagh; the Rev. Canon Grainger, p.p. 


Treasurer.—Rey. James Graves, A.B. 


Honorary General Secretaries—Rev. James Graves, 
A.B. ; Richard Caulfield, u.p., F.8.4. 

Honorary Curator of the Museum and Inbrary.—James 
G. Robertson. 

Committee. — Peter Burtchaell, c.z.; Robert Day, 
M.R.LA., F.S.4.; Barry Delany, M.D., c.m.; Rev. Canon 
Hayman, m.a.; Maurice Lenihan, J.P., M.R.1.4.; Robert 
Malcomson, a.M.; Rev. Philip Moore, p.p.; Rev. John 
O’Hanlon, m.r1.4.; W. H. Patterson, m.R.1.4.; J. G. 
Robertson; Rev. John F. Shearman; Rev. C. A. Vig- 
noles, A.M. 

Trustees—Patrick Watters, M.a. ; Peter Burtchaell, c.r. 


Bankers.—The Provincial Bank of Ireland. 


Hon. Provincial Secretaries.—Leinster: Rev. James 
Graves, Kilkenny. Ulster: William Gray, Belfast. 
Munster : Robert — Cork. Connaught: The O’Conor 
Don, Clonalis, Castlerea. 


Hon. Local Secretartes.—Anitrim: Rev. S. A. Brennan ; 
W. J. Knowles. Armagh: Rev. H. W. Lett, m.a.; 
Cavan fT }. Carlow: Robert Malcomson, .a. 
VYlare: Rev. 8. Malone; John Hill, ce. Cork: Arthur 
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Hill, p.z.; Rev. Professor Goodman; Philip Raymond. 
D. A. O’Leary. Donegal : G. H. Kinahan. Down: W. H. 
Patterson. Dublin: W. F. Wakeman. Fermanagh: 
Edward Athill, 3.Pp. Galway: Hon. Luke Gerald Dillon. 
Aran Islands: Rev. W. Kilbride. Kerry: Rev. Denis 
O’Donoghue, p.p.; Miss Hickson. Kilkenny: Rev. Philip 
Moore, p.P. King’s County: John Hanlon, u.p. Leitrim: 
|. Lamerick: G. J. Hewson, a.m.; J. Frost, 

g.P. Londonderry: T. Watson; John Browne, M.R.1.A. 
Longford: [ |. Louth: John Ribton Garstin, 
M.RB.L.A. Mayo: Edward Glover, c.r. Meath: J. Ribton 
Garstin. Monahan: A. Knight Young, J.P.; D. Carolan 
Rush. Queen’s County : Robert Staples, p.u. Roscommon : 
R. Cochrane. Sligo: Lieut.-Col. W. G. Wood-Martin. 
Tipperary S. Riding: John Davis White. Tipperary NV. 
Riding: John Love. Tyrone: J. Carmichael Ferrall. 
Waterford: James Budd; Gabriel O’C. Redmond, 
L.R.C.8.1.; Vincent Mackessy. Westmeath: [ iF 
Weaford: J. J. Percival; J. Ennis Mayler. Wicklow: 
Rey. J. F. M. Ffrench; W. F. Wakeman. 

The following Members were elected :— 

Colonel Philip Doyne Vigors, Malcolmville, Bagnals- 
town. 
Sir Herbert E. Maxwell, Bart, Monreith, Newtown- 
stewart; Wigtonshire. 

J. 8. Kelly, Manager, Provincial Bank, Kilkenny. 

Rev. Canon Dillon Purcell, St. Mary’s, Hampstead, 
London. | 

John Quinlan, Clonkerdon, Cappoquin. 

Henry fF. Baker, Willow Lodge, Booterstown-avenue, 
Dublin. 

Joseph 8. Hume, s.1., R.1.c., Aughnacloy, Co. Tyrone. 

D. H. Creighton, F.r.c.s., Parliament-st., Kilkenny. 

Mr. Egan proposed the following vote of condolence 
to the family of the late Mr. John Hogan :—“ That the 
members of the Royal Historical and Archeological As- 
sociation of Ireland take the opportunity of conveying 
their sympathy to the family of the late Mr. John Hogan, 
in the great loss they have sustained, and also greatly de- 
plore the loss which this Association has sustained by his 
death.” Mr. Egan observed that John Hogan exercised 
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a sustaining influence in promoting the study which 
this Association so assiduously laboured for. The 
works which Mr. Hogan had issued from the press 
would give him enduring fame: as a man of high social 
and agreeable qualities, he had endeared himself to the 
Members of this Association. 

The Rev. James Graves seconded the motion. He 
said that the late Mr. Hogan was one of their Original 
Members, and no one regretted more than he did his 
decease. Much of their Transactions had been enriched 
by Mr. Hogan’s research and acumen, and they were all 
aware what he had done for the history of Kilkenny. 
He (Mr. Graves) greatly regretted the sad necessity 
to pass such a resolution. He deeply felt the loss they 
had sustained by the death of Mr. Hogan. 

The Chairman said that there was a simplicity too 
about his character which was exceedingly striking. 
The resolution, of course, would pass unanimously, and 
the Secretary should convey a copy of it to the late Mr. 
Hogan’s family. 

Mr. Egan said that, as publisher of Mr. Hogan’s last 
book, ‘‘ Kilkenny, the Ancient City of Ossory, the Seat 
of its Kings, and the See of its Bishops,” just now 
issued, he had much pleasure in presenting a copy of it 
to the Association. 

Rev. J. Graves said that the Association was much 
obliged by the presentation. He hoped that the issue of 
this work presaged a revival of publishing in Kilkenny. 

The Chairman exhibited a photograph of the obelisk 
of Shalmaneser II., discovered by Layard, at Nimroud. 
This king died 823 3.c., and the inscription records the 
tributes paid to him by various tributary kings, amongst 
the rest being Jehu, king of Israel, who is represented 
on the obelisk as prostrating himself before Shalmaneser. 
Ahab is also mentioned by name in this inscription. 
Also a photograph of ‘the Taylor cylinder.” This 
records the first eight ycars of the reign of Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, and gives an account of his invasion of 
Palestine, and of his quarrel with Hezekiah, king of Judah 
(see 2 Kings xix.). This cylinder dates about 700 B.c. 
And also a photograph of the cylinder of Esar-haddon, 
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king of Assyria, son of Sennacherib. It records his con- 
test with his two brothers, Addramalech and Sharezer, 
and his victory over them in their contest for the throne. 
It states that they fled after the battle, and escaped into 
the land of Armenia. (See 2 Kings, xxxvi., xxxvii.). 

These photographs were exhibited in order to show 
the great advantage of photography as an aid to archzo- 
logical study. As soon as any important record of anti- 
quity is discovered copies can be immediately made by 
means of this art, and the student, at a distance, can 
work with them as distinctly as if he had the originals 
before him, and without any danger arising from copy- 
ing or transcription. 


Dr. Martin, Portlaw, wrote to say that he thought 
he could have sent to the Association’s Museum a stone 
with cup-marks and spirals on it, now at Bessborough, 
which was said to have been taken from a carn opened 
by the late Peter Walsh, of Belline, when Bessborough 
Park was being made. Also some sculptured stones 
which were removed from Jerpoint Abbey by the late 
Peter Walsh. He also proposed to send to the Museum 
a large ancient quern. 

It was resolved that Dr. Martin’s kind offer should 
be accepted with thanks, and that he be requested to 
have the antiquities above mentioned transmitted to the 
Museum. 


Mr. Robert Day, F.s.4., sent the following Notice of 
Book-plates engraved by Cork artists :— 


The subject of armorial and other book-plates (ex Isbris) is at present 
attracting the attention of many collectors, and we need not be surprised. 
at this when we remember the wonderful variety of their designs at once 
so artistic and attractive, embracing many peculiarities fascinating alike 
to the man of letters, the artist, the biographer, and the student of 
heraldry. From them may be gathered the names of those who were 
book lovers and book collectors during the fifteenth century and down to 
our own times, and now and then, while going over a collection, the eye 
is arrested by the well-known name of some one eminent in the senate, 
the law, or the church, or of another who perchance wore the laureate 
wreath, figured upon the stage, or conquered in the fight, names that are 
household words with us. Again we find a book-plate of some unknown 
and forgotten owner, but designed by such an artist as William Hogarth, Sir 
Robert Strange, Bartolozzi, or the Brothers Bewick, or engraved by such 
well-known workers as George Vertue, Cipriam, Gribelin, or Pyne. It is, 
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however, my intention to devote this note to the engravers of oe libris in 
my native city, foremost amongst whom is Mr. Green, now in his eighty- 
third year, to whom I am indebted for a set of book-plates, the most com- 
plete that he could give me, of his father’s and his own work, and of in- 
formation respecting his contemporaries and predecessors, who were en- 
gravers in Cork. Mr. Green has for some years retired from trade. His 
place of business was the corner house on the South Mall and Grand 
Parade, where he succeeded his father, who commenced business in the 
opening years of the present century, and the character of whose work is 
quite in keeping with the festoon and flower-wreath and landscape de- 
signs of that period. Mr. Green, like other engravers, did not observe 
the habit of signing all his works, indeed only a comparatively small 
number of his plates have his name. I am fortunate enough to possess 
forty-eight, all signed in the same fashion, ‘‘ Green, Cork.’’ They are :— 


Allman, James E. 

Allman, Richard. 

Anonymous, with motto, ‘per 
vicax,’”’ &c. 

Allen, Aylmer Wrixon. 

Bennett, Thomas. 

Barter, Benjamin. 

Beale, George T. 

Biggs, Thomas Joseph. 

Bell, Rev. Robert.’ 

Curtis, Joseph. 

Croker, Thomas. 

Chatterton, Sir William, Bart.’ 

Creagh, Michael. 

Callaghan, Gerard. 

Dennehy, John. 

Dunscombe, Thomas. 

Daunt, George Digby. 

Drew, Rev. P. W.5 

Day, R. W., M.p. 

Foott, George. 

Fagan, William Trant.‘ 

Guest, Thomas R. 

Hewitt, Thomas Wall (two 
varieties). 


Hill, Rev. James. 

Herrick, John Edward. 

Jagoe, Nicholas B. 

Kenny, Rev. Edward Her- 
bert. 

Leslie, James Edward. 

Leycester, Joseph. 

Milward, Thomas. 

Morrogh, Henry. 

Murphy, Jeremiah James. 

Meade, Thomas. 

Manly, Joseph Henry. 

Newenham, George. 

O’Grady, Kilballyowen. 

Pennefather, Rev. John. 

Reeves, Thomas Somerville. 

Sarsfield, James B. | 

Spiers, Thomas E. 

Tonson, Ludlow.® 

Terry John. 

Witham, Henry. 

Wallis, Henry. 

Warren, William. 

White, W. C., 3.N. 


Some of these plates deserve special mention, and among them is the 
pictorial plate of Thomas Bennctt. His shield bears gu., three demi-lions 
rampant between a besant. The crest is, out of a ducal coronet a demi- 


1 Was curate of Youghal from 1807 
to 1817, and again from 1820 to 1822. 

2 General Sir William Chatterton, Burt., 
was sometime M.I. for Cork. 

3 March 29, 1847, Rev. Pierce William 
Drew was admitted Rector of Youghal, 
and was instrumental in restoring and 
beautifying the ancient Collegiate Church 


of St. Mary's, Youghal—vride Notes and 
Records of the Ancient Religious Founda- 
tions at Youghal, by the Rev. 8S. Hay- 
man. 

4Was M.P. for Cork. 

6 The Hon. and Rev. Ludlow Tonson, 
Bishop of Killaloe, and eventually Lord 
Riversdale, 


b 
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lion rampant, holding between his paws a besant; these rest against an 
oak tree upon the greensward. In the background are shrubs and 
flowers. Books, both closed and open, an inkhorn with pen, and a terres- 
trial globe, are in the foreground. The grouping, engraving, and arrange- 
ment of the design are excellent, and reflect credit upon the engraver. 
The next is that of George Digby Daunt. The shield with his arms rests 
upon the grass, in which is thrust a sickle, and behind the shield and pro- 
jecting from the dexter side are warlike emblems, such as regimental flags, 
bayonets, and spear-heads, with a drum and a piled-up heap of cannon- 
shot in front. And from the sinister side of the shield project in like 
manner the emblems of peace and of the peaceful art of husbandry, con- 
spicuous amongst them being the hay-fork, hay-rake, garb, spade, and 
plough. The same design is adopted by Achilles de Courcy Daunt, who 
bears a different crest. Another favourite design of Green’s was a shield 
of arms resting against or timbered with a cross-hilted sword and belt; of 
such are ‘‘ Spiers,” ‘‘ Milward,” &c., &c. Lyons, another Cork engraver, 
adopted the same design in the plate of Bernard Shaw, Esq.,' and David 
Rochfort. An engraver who preceded the Greens, and who flourished in 
the middle of the last century, was Deeble. We have one plate signed 
‘¢ Deeble, Sct.,” which he engraved for Patrick Blair, u.p., who resided at 
Blair’s Castle, Cork, and who was the author of a book entitled 
‘“Thoughts on Nature and Religion: or, An Apology for the Right of 
Private Judgment Maintained, by Michael Servetus, u.p.” This was re- 
plied to by Walter Richards, Cork, printed by Denis Donohue, Broad-lane, 
1774. Another engraver, who, had he lived, would have attained to 
eminence in his profession, was Frank Lewis. I only know of one signed 
plate which he engraved for the late well-known author and antiquary 
John Windele. The plate measures 63 inches by 43 inches, and is monu- 
mental in character and gothic in design. The arms are in a canopied 
recess that rests upon an arcade of seven moulded arches, half hidden by 
grass, flower, and fern, with pieces of broken masonry lying in the forc- 
ground. This plate is signed ‘“‘ Lewis.”” Mr. Windele’s motto is ‘‘ Hiber- 
nicis Hibernior,’”’ and his name, so often found in the early volumes of 
this Journal as one of its most valued contributors, is below the motto, 
‘‘John Windele, Blair’s Castle, Cork.”’ Mr. Lewis, who engraved this 
plate, devoted much time, thought, and care to the production of motto 
and armorial seals in a clay that became intensely hard when baked in a 
ecrtain way. Before perfecting the manufacture of these ‘‘ Lewisian 
seals,’ he used to carve others in boxwood. Two of thesc, which were 
given to me by Miss Lewis, I very highly prize as marvels of minute 
lettering and picture-writing, and as mementoes of a talented fellow-towns- 
man. Another engraver was Forde. He was a man of versatile genius, 
and a talented artist. Two plates signed by him are in my collection, 
namely ‘‘James Nesbitt Gregg ”’ and ‘‘George Newenham.”’ His signa- 
ture occurs immediately beneath the shield as ‘‘ Forde, Sculp.” There 
are two other plates, though unsigned, yet of quite the same character, 
namely, Thomas Newenham and John Leader. The arms are in a heater- 
shaped shield, with a motto scroll below and above, supported by three 


1 Bernard Shaw, Esq., of Monkstown Esq., the gallant Captain of the London 
Castle, Cork, was father of Eyre Shaw, Fire Brigade. 
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oval roscheaded nails, and a festoon of leaves and flowers. The other 
Cork engravers who have left signed book-plates are—Lyons, O’Connor, 
O’Donovan,' O'Driscoll, Wynne, P. Butler,? and Franklin. I possess six 
plates signed by Lyons, viz. ‘‘Bernard Shaw,” ‘‘ Mic. Knaresbro,” ‘‘ David 
Rochfort,’’ an anonymous plate, and a pictorial plate of ‘‘ Christopher 
Frederick Musgrave,” in which the shield is surrounded by military em- 
blems and a chaplet of oak leaves, and an allegorical plate of ‘‘ John 
Colclough.” The Hon. J. L. Warren has kindly supplied me with a record 
of the following, by the same engraver, in his collection :—‘‘ Grogan,”’ 
‘“‘ Bradish”? (anonymous), ‘Js. Dunn,” ‘‘Chas. Tisdall,” ‘‘ Bagot,” 
‘‘ Forster,” ‘‘Greer.”” He has also given me the name of another signed 
plate by Green, with the motto ‘‘ Semper Amico.” 

‘‘O’Connor, Sct.,” has left us one fine and boldly engraved plate of a 
similar character to the last, which he engraved for John St. John Long, 
who practised as a physician in Cork. 

We have three signed plates by O'Donovan. One of these is a poor, 
weak attempt at a pictorial plate. A shield of arms rests against a broken 
pillar of the churchyard monument type; this would be overshadowed by 
a tree, but the branches are bare except at their extremitics, where they 
terminate in a number of mop-like heads that would be quite incapable of 
affording any shade whatever; there is a cactus of foreign growth at its 
foot, and all are upon an eminence by a river’s bank, at the opposite side 
of which are conical hills, a castle, and the stump of a round tower. This 
plate belonged to the Very Rev. John A. Cronin, o.s.a. A decided im- 
provement upon it is the pictorial plate of the Rev. Bartholomew Thomas 
Russell, o.s.p. Unfortunately the same tree, though slightly improved, 
obtrudes upon the sky. A high-pitched gothic ruined gable forms tho 
central object of the picture, a round tower stands as an outlying sentinel 
at the left, and a one-arched bridge spans a river on the right, with a 
swan upon its waters; two shields of arms occupy the foreground charged 
with the arms of a bishopric and of the Russell family. The same de- 
sign reversed has been adopted by Francis Joseph Molony, and is unsigned. 
I have only one plate signed by ‘‘O’Driscoll, Lithog.,”’ of the Rev. James 
O’Regan. O’Driscoll is better known as a producer of silhouette carica- 
tures and other portraits than of book-plates. He obtains the photograph 
of his victim and works from it with considerable ability, and so untiring 
are his efforts that scarcely a town councillor, poor law guardian, justice 
of the peace, or beggarman in Cork but he has cut out with scissors in 
black paper and touched off with a little gold-dust or paint, and exposed 
for sale in the print-shops. My list cnds with F. Wynne, who only died 
last year, and who gave me a few book-plates that he had engraved, one 
of which, Nicholas Dunscombe, is signed by him, and another of the 
Carroll Family, which is signed by “‘ Franklin.” 


' Morgan F’. O’ Donovan, Patrick-strect. back of the group is a temple, with this 


? Butler engraved a plate for the Rev. 
Giles Lee’s School, to be inserted in the 
premiums given to the pupils. It repre- 
sents a female, presenting a wreath to 
Minerva, who introduces to her a youth 
with a scroll in his left hand. At the 


inscription— Hue itur ad usha; over the 
temple is a female blowing a trumpet; at 
Minerva’s right is a Pegasus. Butler re- 
sided for some time in Water’s-Gate-lane, 
which he got changed to Hanover-street. 
The premium was given 1782. 
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In Mr. Warren’s list of engravers, Study of Book-plates, p. 169, 
the name of “ Unkles”’ occurs. He resided in Cork, and lithographed the 
illustrations to Lindsay’s works on the Coinage of Scotland, &c. 

Mr. Green has kindly given me the names of the following engravers 
who resided in Cork during the first half of the present century, and who, 
although producing armorial and other book plates, do not appear to have 
left any signed examples of their work, namely :—Bartholomew Butler, 
North Main-street ; Dan. Corbet, Patrick-street ;! Daniel O’Leary, Devon- 
shire-street ; G. J. Jordan, Patrick-street; and John Condon, Grand 
Parade. Condon was an apprentice to the elder Green, and has been dead 
about thirty years. I remember him very distinctly, and am indebted to 
him for one of the first parcels of book plates that came into my posses- 
sion. I have here only given the names of men who worked prior to 
1840, or who, although in business after that date, produced book plates 
anterior to it. e 


Mr. John Browne, M.R.1.4., Local Secretary for Lon- 
donderry, contributed the following Paper on British 
War Medals and Decorations, which was read at the 
Meeting of the Association held at Ballymena in 1883:— 


Being much interested as a collector in the subject of war medals, it 
has suggested itself to me to bring before you some notes on war medals, 
which, though not within the range of this Association, I hope it will not 
be altogether out of place; and in what I shall now say it will be my 
object not to tell over again the many victories which have been won by 
British arms since medals were first awarded, but simply to notice the 
medals themselves descriptively, with regard to classification, and accord- 
ing to the following arrangement :— 

Medals of honorary distinction granted to British soldiers by Charles I. 
and the Protector. The Peninsular medal; Waterloo. Medals given for 
actions and campaigns in India, closing with the Mutiny, 1857-8, includ- 
ing the Honourable East India Company’s medals, given to native troops. 
The Chinese Wars, 1842-60. The Kaffir War. The Crimean campaign. 
The medals given for services in New Zealand, 1845-66. Medal for 
the Abyssinian Expedition, 1868. The medal for the Ashantee War, 
1873-1874. The late Zulu and Afghan campaigns. Medals for long 
service, meritorious and distinguished conduct. Regimental medals; and 
lastly, a glance at Naval Medals. 

I may say that the custom of striking medals to commemorate victories 
may be traced to the ancients, and the Moguls are believed to have 
granted them for civil and military serviccs in the twelfth century: but 
it was only in modern times they have been issued in order to be worn as 
personal decorations. Sir Nicholas Harris Nicholas, in his History of the 
Order of Knighthood of the British Empire, published in 1842, has given 
much interesting information regarding many of these decorations, both 
naval and military, although there has been quite an era in war medals 
since the publication of his work. 


1 Not to be confounded with the Dan Corbot of Father Prout’s Reliques. 
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It is not certain that many of the medals of Queen Elizabeth and 
James I., which are known to exist, were actually granted to be worn as 
naval or military decorations ; though from their character and appear- 
ance we may infer that they were intended to be worn as badges comme- 
morative of some great naval or military achievement. Their oval form, 
and the fact that they have either loops or rings attached to them, would 
- seem to lead to no other conclusion. But as little is known of the early 
history of our military medals, we will leave them, with the hope that 


an abler pen may some day remove the obscurity in which they at pre- 


sent remain, and pass on to those which claim our more immediate atten- 
tion. 

It appears that no proof can be afforded of medals being conferred in 
England for services in the field earlier than the time of Charles I., who 
in May, 1648, authorized a badge for such soldiers as might distinguish 
themselves in a ‘‘forlorn hope.” This was directed to be of silver, and, 
by a warrant dated from the Court of Oxford, 18th May, 1643, it was 
ordered that the ‘‘royal image,” and that of our ‘‘ dearest son, Prince 
Charles,” should be contained thereon. This medal was to be worn on 
the breast of every man who should be certified by the commander-in- 
chief to have done faithful service in the forlorn hope. It was also for- 
bidden that any soldier should sell, or any buy, or have such badges other 
than those on whom they were conferred, under such pains and punish- 
ments as a council of war might think proper to inflict. The commanders 
and wardens of the mint were to keep several registers of the names of those, 
and their county, for whom they were to give the certificate. It is also 
recorded that a special mark of favour was conferred on Robert Walsh, 
an Irish gentleman who commanded a troop of horse at the battle of Edge- 
hill, on Sunday, 23rd October, 1642, and who succeeded in recovering 
from the Parliamentary forces the standard of the King’s Own regiment, 
taken by them, and also captured two pieces of cannon and the waggon 
belonging to the Earl of Essex. The following morning the King, upon 
the top of Edgehill, knighted Mr. Walsh, who was presented to him, with 
the trophies, by Prince Rupert; and as aspecial mark of favour the King 
commanded that a medal of gold should be made, which decoration Walsh 
afterwards received; and from the knight’s own narrative, printed for 
himself in 1679, it appears this medal was to be worn on the breast. 
The Long Parliament passed an Act in 1649, enacting that a tenth of all 
prizes due to the Lord High Admiral should be appropriated for medals 
or rewards for eminent services at sea. This ordinance was repealed in 
the succeeding year. 

After the defeat of the Scots at Dunbar, in September, 1650, the 
House of Commons “‘ ordered that it be referred to the committee of the 
army to consider what medals may be prepared for officers and soldiers 
that were in this service in Scotland, and set the proportions of them and 
their number, and present the estimate of them to the House.’”? Tho 
House voted that the officers and men ‘which did this excellent service 
be presented with gold and silver medals.” Simon, an eminent engraver 
of that day, was sent to Cromwell to consult with him as to the device for 
this medal. Doctor Harris, in the appendix to his Historical and Critical 
Account of Oliver Cromwell, has printed an original letter of Cromwell to 
the Parliament, in which, among other things, he says: ‘“‘I may truly 
say it will be verie thankfully acknowledged by mc if you will spare the 
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having my effigies in it.” But Cromwell’s modesty was overruled, and 
the medal bears his bust. On the obverse is the head of Cromwell in pro- 
file ; under the shoulder, ‘‘Thos. Simon, E.”” The motto above the head, 
‘“Word at Dunbar—The Lord of Hosts, Sept. ye 3, 1650,” and behind 
the head the prospect of a battle. The reverse has the House of Com- 
mons sitting, as represented on the Parliamentary great seal, 1648, and 
also on that of the Commonwealth, 1651. I may say that the bust on 
this medal is remarkable as a likeness of Cromwell when Lieutenant- 
General. An engraving of this medal appears in the Medallick History 
of England and also in Simon’s Medals and Coins. The medal is of two 
sizes, and is the first given generally to officers and men, as the present 
practice, and no instance occurred of a general distribution of medals by 
the Sovereign’s command until that for Waterloo was authorized. 

It might not be out of place to mention here that it is recorded that 


when Napoleon surrendered himself on board the Bellerophon, he was - 


received by a captain’s detachment of Royal Marines. After acknowledg- 
ing the salute, he minutely inspected the men, and having remarked that 
they were very fine and well-appointed, the ex-Emperor added, ‘‘ Are 
there none among them who have seen service?’”’ Upon being told that 
nearly the whole of them had seen much service, he exclaimed, ‘‘ What! 
and no marks of merit!” The officer explained that it was not customary 
to confer medals except upon officers of the highest ranks. The conver- 
sation terminated by Napoleon remarking: ‘‘ Such is not the way to ex- 
cite or cherish military virtues.” 

In the two works I lately referred to are engravings of several medals, 
probably worn by officers as honorary badges. Some contain the effigies 
of King Charles I., or Prince Rupert, or Sir Thomas Fairfax, or his son, 
or the Earl of Essex, Manchester, or Dunfermline, General Rossiter, or of 
other Parliamentary commanders ; on the reverse were their names or arms, 
or a representation of the Parliament, or the words ‘‘ Meruisti” or ‘‘ Pro 
Religione, Rege, et Parliamento,” or ‘‘ for King and Parliament.” It now 
seems impossible to describe the precise history of these medals, but I may 
mention here that the battle of Naseby, in June, 1645, was commemorated 
by a silver-gilt medal, with a ring. 

With these exceptions, the medals of the Commonwealth era, which 
appear to have been given for naval services against the Dutch, such dis- 
tinctions being granted to Generals Blake and Monk, and Vice-Admiral 
Penn, and Rear-Admiral Lawson, in the shape of gold medals, and silver 
medals for the captains of the vessels engaged. . It may not be out of place 
to state, that of this splendid medal, known as the ‘‘ Blake Medal,” struck 
to commemorate the victory over the Dutch fleet, off the Texel, 1653, 
four only were struck in gold, one being for each of the four officers just 
named. (One of these medals was purchased by William IV. for one hun- 
dred and fifty guineas, and is now in the possession of Her Majesty; a 
second was bought at Captain Hamilton’s sale last year, in Southby’s esta- 
blishment, Wellington-street, Strand, for £305; the third is in the pos- 
session of Mr. Stuart, of Aldenham Lodge, Watford; and the fourth, not 
having been met with, may have been melted down.) At this period the 
positions of these officers were scarcely defined, for at times they appear 
to have fought on land as well as sea. 

The medals of succeeding reigns appear to have been confined to naval 
services. Although medals were struck in commemoration of the great 


~~ 
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Duke of Marlborough, it is certain they were not worn by either officcrs 
or soldiers. It was not so, however, with the naval service. 

After the battle of Culloden, April 16, 1746, a medal was struck, hay- 
ing on the obverse the head of the Duke of Cumberland; the reverse had a 
figure of Apollo and a dragon pierced by an arrow. Although this medal 
has a ring attached, which would imply that it was intended to be worn, 
there is no account of its being conferred as an honorary badge on the 
officers or men serving under his Royal Highness. 

Early in 1767 a system of honorary distinction for long-continued 
good Pelaoat was introduced into the 5th Fusiliers, which was found 
to be productive of the best effect. These distinctions consisted of three 
classes of medals, to be worn suspended by a ribbon at the button-hole of 
the left lapel. The first or lowest class, which was bestowed on such as 
had served irreproachably for seven years, was of gilt metal, bearing on 
one side the badge of the regiment, St. George and the dragon, with the 
motto, ‘‘ Quo fata vocant,’’ on the reverse, ‘‘ V, for merit.”’ The second 
was silver, bearmg on one side the badge and motto, and on the other: 
“Reward of fourteen years’ military merit.” The third was similar to 
the second, but was inscribed with the name of the individual whose 
conduct had earned it, with the words: ‘‘For twenty-one years’ good and 
faithful service as a soldier, had received from his commanding officer 
this honourable testimony of his merit.’? These medals were bestowed 
only upon soldiers who for the respective periods of service had never in- 
curred the censure of a court-martial. They were given by the commanding 
officer at the head of the assembled battalion, and if, which rarely hap- 
pened, the owner of a medal subsequently forfeited his enrolment among 
the men of merit, his medal was cut from his breast by the drum-major 
as publicly as he had been invested with it. Those who obtained the 
third, or twenty-one years’ medal, had also an oval badge, of the colour 
of the facings, on the mght breast, embroidered round with gold and 
silver wreaths, and inscribed in the centre with the word “‘ Merit,” in gold 
letters. This may be considered the forerunner of the good conduct 
medal of a subsequent period, but the mode of conferring it was far 
superior, for a soldier could not, at first, obtain the latter till his dis- 
charge, which was contrary to the original design of military decorations ; 
this, I may say, has been remitted. 

In 1794 a medal was bestowed by the Pope on certain officers of the 
12th Lancers, shortly after the taking of Bastia, in Corsica. A portion 
of the above regiment proceeded to Italy, and landed at Civita Vecchia, 
when the conduct of the officers and men was such as to gain the notice 
of Pope Pius VI., who ordered gold medals for the officers, some of whom 
proceeded to Rome, and were very graciously received. The number of 
medals bestowed amounted to twelve. 

A gold medal was presented by the Emperor of Germany to each of 
the officers of the two squadrons of the 15th Light Dragoons engaged in 
the action of Villiers-en-Conché, near Cambray, on the 24th April, 1794, 
when a handful of men attacked the French, killed and wounded 1200 of 
them, and captured two picces of cannon. This gallant charge prevented 
His Imperial Majesty, who was proceding from Valenciennes to Catiilion, 
from being taken prisoner. His Majesty Gcorge III., in 1798, permitted 
the recipients to wear these medals constantly with their uniforms. Only 
nine were struck, one being deposited in the Imperial Museum at Vicuua. 

ATH SBR, VOL. VU. B 
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In 1800, crosses of Maria Theresa were conferred on the eight officers: the 
doubt that the decoration could be granted to foreigners having been 
overcome, the Royal Licence to accept this additional honour was at once 
accorded. 

I have tried to show that the practice of bestowing honorary distinc- 
tions in the many naval and military operations of our country is but of 
recent date. It is only a few years since that a general order was granted 
for the distribution of medals to those surviving officers and men, of both 
services, who took part in the long-protracted wars between this country 
and Spain, France, America, and the hostile nations of India—from the 
declaration of war with France, in 17938, till the triumphant entry of 
Wellington into Toulouse, 12th April, 1814, and the siege and storm of 
Bhurtpoor January, 1826. 

This extreordinary delay, or unpardonable neglect, on the part of 
those high in authority, caused no little disappointment among those who 
considered that they should be the recipients of some distinguished badge 
or order of merit, to be worn not only in commemoration of the gallant 
achievement, but as a reward of their faithful and long professional 
services. 

It is well known—for much publicity was given to the fact—that 
the old ‘‘ Peninsular men,” the heroes of Assyc and Laswarree, and the 
gallant tars who had fought at St. Vincent, the Nile, Copenhagen, and 
Trafalgar, had no medals. Every likely opportunity was made use of to 
stimulate the tardy Government. The accession of William IV., for 
example, brought forth a plentiful correspondence. It was recommended 
that ‘‘The Army and Navy should unite, and humbly and respectfully 
request one of the Royal Dukes to solicit His Most Gracious Majesty a 
boon for both services at the beginning of his reign; that he would 
bestow an order of merit upon all officers and men who had fought the 
battles of their country.” The writer goes on to say: ‘‘It is very 
vexatious to honourable feelings when we go into society at home and 
abroad to meet foreigners of all nations covered with medals and orders, 
when we, who have had the pleasure of licking them in every part of the 
world, have neither orders nor medals.” 

The seven years of King William’s reign passed away; the ranks of 
those old warriors, the survivors of a hundred fights, gave way before the 
irresistible march of time ; they, who so successfully contended with the 
combined flects of France and Spain, who had upheld the supremacy of 
British arms in the East, and taught Napoleon’s Marshals so terrible 
a lesson, had at last to yield to the universal conqueror, with no mark of 
their glorious services, cxcept those honourable scars obtained by their 
own bravery on the field of battle. 

After the foregoing short and very imperfect historical sketch of our 
War Medals, I will now, as I before stated, take them up in succession, 
commencing with that given for the Peninsula. Then, to commence, it was 
not till the Ist June, 1847 (the date of the General Order) that Her Most 
Gracious Majesty granted silver medals for the twenty victories gained 
by our arms in Spain, Portugal, and France, three in North America, and 
two in the West Indies. I may here mention that the clasp for the war 
in Egypt, ending 1801, was not included in the General Order of the 1st 
of June, 1847, but was afterwards granted under an order dated the 12th 
February, 1850, to those who were still alive and had served in that war. 
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The medal was struck from a design by W. Wyon, and represents on 
the obverse the head of the Queen, with the date 1848; and on the 
reverse Her Majesty, as the representative of the country or people, is in 


the act of crowning with a laurel wreath the Duke of Wellington, in a 


kneeling attitude, as the representative of the army. 

As regards the rarity of the Peninsular medal, a few words may be 
added. It is very difficult to meet with medals having more than eight 
or nine clasps ; and should any of these have on them inscribed what may be 
denominated as ‘‘ rare actions,” the value of the medal is greatly enhanced. 
Fort Detroit, Chateanquay, Chrystler’s Farm—all North American achieve- 
ments—are extremely rare; as also the clasp of Sahagun and Benevento, 
in the Peninsula. The clasps for Egypt, Maida, Martinique, Guadaloupe, 
and Java are also scarce. The rest are not uncommon. 

Waterloo will ever be associated with the name of Wellington. It 
ended a war which was a series of victorics to the British arms, and 
exalted him to high rank and honour. It brought prosperity to England, 
and yielded many years of enjoyment to the victorious general. It was 
at the suggestion of the great Duke that silver medals were awarded to 
every officer, non-commissioned officer, and soldier who was present in the 
field during the 16th, 17th, and 18th days of June, 1815. 

On the obverse of the medal is the laureated head of the Prince 
Regent, with the legend ‘‘ George P. Regent’; the reverse has a figure 
of victory, seated, holding in her right hand a palm branch, and in 
her left a sprig of olive—emblems of the victorious achievement and the 
peace which followed. Underneath is inscribed the word “ Waterloo, 
exergue ‘“ June 18, 1815.’’ Above is the immortal name of ‘‘ Welling- 
ton.’? The Waterloo medal is worn with a crimson ribbon edged with 
blue, precisely the same as worn with the Peninsular. 

The Prince Regent also ordered that medals should be distributed to 
the soldiers of the Brunswick contingent who survived the action of the 
16th, 17th, and 18th June. The medal, which is of bronze, was made 
from the captured guns. 

We now come to an excecdingly interesting series of medals, awarded 
for services in India, from the war with Tippoo Sultan till the Sepoy 
mutiny, 1857-8, including the campaign in Persia, 1857. 

Hyder Ali’s death and the subsequent treaty of peace with his son, 
Tippoo Saib, in 1784, terminated a prolonged and harassing war. It 
appears that the Supreme Government at Calcutta was not long in award- 
ing a medalic badge ; for the same year we find that the Company’s troops 
received a silver medal in commemoration of their good service. The 
reverse has inscribed in the Persian language, ‘‘ Presented by the Calcutta 
Government, in memory of good and intrepid valour, a.p. 1784. Mahome- 
dan era 1199.” The legend, which is also in Persian, may be rendered into 
English thus: ‘‘ Like the coin, may it endure long in the world; and the 
exertions of those lion-hearted Englishmen of great name, victorious from 
Hindostan to the Deccan, become exalted.”’ The obverse of the medal 
represents Britannia seated, holding forth a wreath towards a fortress in 
the distance. 

Those who have read Indian military history must be familiar with 
England’s brilliant success and consequent gradual acquisition of territory. 
The war with Tippoo, in 1791-2 ended in his signal defeat, which for a 
time completely paralyzed his powcr and checked his ambitious designs, 
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deprived him of half his kingdom, and obliged him to a humiliating sub- 
mission. ‘The war earned for Lord Cornwallis and the soldiers he directed 
an universal tribute of applause. The event is commemorated by a silver 
medal, distributed by the Indian Government to the Company’s troops. 
The obverse represents a Sepoy in the military costume of the time, viz. 

piqued hat, red jacket, bare legs. The figure is erect, and holds in his 
right hand the English flag; in his left the Mysore banner reversed ; 

behind is the distant view of the fortress of Seringapatam. The reverse 
is inscribed, ‘‘ For services in Mysore, 1791-1792.” The legend, which 
is In Porsian, signifies the same, and that the medal was given by the 
English Government. 

At midday, on the 4th May, 1799, the fortress of Seringapatam was 
taken by storm, after a month’s siege, conducted by Lieutenant-General 
Harris ; Tippoo Sultan, the Englishman’s implacable and cruel enemy, 
perished ; and his palace, containing much treasure, together with im- 
mense supplics and ordnance, fell into our possession. The medal, which 
is struck in gold, silver, bronze, and tin, bears on the obverse a victorious 
lion standing over a prostrate tiger—significant of the British triumpb 
over the terrible rulcr of Mysore. Above is unfurled the British flag, 
having on it an Arabic inscription, ‘ The lion of God is the conqueror.’ 
Exergue ‘tv. May, 1797.” The reverse represents the storming of the 
citadel; above is the sun shining in full splendour, indicating the time. 
Exergue in Persian, ‘‘ The fort of Seringapatam the gift of God, rv. May, 
1799.” 

With the present century began a long series of military operations, 
which followed cach other in quick succession. The Mahratta war gained 
for Sir Arthur Wellesley a noble name, as it records his first great and 
decisive victory at Assye, 23rd September, 1803. 

In the same year General Lake gained an important victory at Las-. 
warree, which destroyed Scindia’s power in Northern India. A month 
later and Wellesley had won the battle of Argaum : again in the following 
year, 1804, Lake had brought the Mahrattas to an engagement; Holkar 
was completely routed, and the fortress of Deig taken by storm. The 
war in Nepaul, ending in 1816, was followed by a second campaign 
against the Mahrattas, “conducted by Gencrals Hislop, Malcolm, and Sir 
Lioncl Smith, and terminated aftcr the great battle of Maheidpoor, De- 
eember, 1817. 

Hostilitics commenced against the King of va in the year 1824, 
General Sir A. Campbell commanding the united forces. After a two 
years’ campaign the Sovercign of Burmah was compelled to suc for peace 
upon any terms. Again, on the 18th January, 1826, the fortress of 
Bhurtpoor, the stronghold of the usurper Durgoon Sal, succumbed to tho 
prowess of British arms. Lord Combermere, who directed the siege and 
assault, on the following 6th February ordered the fortifications to be 
entirely demolished. 

We have seen but a brief outline of the glorious achievements inscribed 
by the hand of victory on the page of Indian military history; we have 
followed the march of our illustrious countrymen, from Assye’s well- 
fought field to the complete success attending the operations before the 
almost impregnable fortress of Bhurtpoor; we have now only to observe 
that the surviving few, who participated in the first-named victory, 
did not receive the decoration until after a lapse of eight-and-forty years. 
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The siege and storm of Bhurtpoor completes the list of distinguished 
services for which it pleased Her Most Gracious Majesty, under the 
General Order of 21st March, 1851, ‘‘to signify her assent to a measure 
proposed by the Honourable East India Company for granting honorary 
distinctions to the surviving officers and soldiers of the Crown who were 
engaged in India.”” Clasps to the number of nineteen were issued with 
this decoration, commencing with the storm of Allighur, 4th September, 
1803, and ending with the clasp for the siege and storm of Bhurtpoor, 
January, 1826. The obverse of the medal is the usual head of Victoria, 
with the legend ‘Victoria Regina.” The reverse shows a figure of 
Victory holding in her right hand a laurel branch; in her left a vic- 
torious wreath; at her feet is arranged a trophy of arms, behind which 
rises a palm tree; above the group are the words, ‘To the army of 
India.” Excrgue 1799-1826. The medal is worn with a pale blue 
ribbon. 

We now approach a period nearer our own times, when medals for 
distinguished scrvices were granted immediately after the close of a suc- 
cessful campaign or the gaining of an important victory. Thus on the 
30th August, 1839, about a month aftcr the British army, under Sir J. 
Kane, had captured the fortress of Ghuznec, his Majesty Shah Shoojah 
intimated his intention to confer medals on all the troops thus employed, 
as a mark of the high estimation in which he held their gallantry. This 
decoration was soon afterwards distributed to the soldiers of the Crown, 
when permission had been granted by Her Majesty for the same to be 
worn. The medal, though rather small, is made of excellent silver, and 
presents on the obverse a view of the citadel, with the name Ghuznce 
underneath; on the reverse, within a laurel wreath, is a mural crown, 
with the date 23rd July above, and 1839 below. The recipient’s name is 
generally engraven on the centre, which is left plain for that purpose. It 
is attached to the breast by a crimson and green ribbon. 

The medal for Jelalabad modestly records the glorics of Sir Robert 
Sale and his invincible garrison. In this instance, as in ‘“‘the brave days 
of old,” the gallant defenders of the fortress reccived a mural crown. 
The Governor General, Lord Elienborough, in recognition of the valuable 
services displayed by the garrison and thcir commander, ordered that 
silver medals should be presented to each. ‘The obverse of the medal 
vears upon it a mural crown, with the word ‘‘Jellalabad” above; on the 
reverse is the date of the victory, “vm. April, 1842.”” Theribbon, which 
is of a rainbow pattern, was first introduced to be worn with this medal 
az the military ribbon of India. 

The decoration known as the Sccond Jelalabad Medal was issued by 
our own Government. It was intended to be worn instead of that 
vranted by the Honourable East India Company ; but we may infer, from 
its scarcity, that few availed themsclves of the offer of exchange. It 
represents a figure of Victory flying over the fortress of Jelalabad, with 
the Union Jack in her left hand, her right hand holding laurel wreaths ; 
above are the words ‘“‘Jelalabad, vu. Apmil.’’ Exergue ‘‘ 1842.” Ob- 
verse—head of Victoria; legend, ‘* Victoria Vindex.” It is worn with 
the military ribbon of India. 

To the defenders of Kelat-I-Ghilzie Lord Ellenborough also awarded 
a silver medal. Upon the obverse of this medal is a mural crown, and a 
shield inscribed with the words “‘ Kelat-I-Ghilzie ”’; upon the reverse is 
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a trophy of arms, with the word “ Invicta,” and the date ‘‘ 1842 ” under- 
neath. It is worn with the military ribbon of India. 

The medals for Candahar, Ghuznee, and Cabul, mark the triumphant 
advance and complete success of the avenging armies under Generals 
Nott and Pollock. The treachery of the Afghans, and the fearful mas- 
sacre which followed, are all too well remembered to be here repeated ; 
it will be sufficient, therefore, to observe, in the words of Lord Ellen- 
borough, that ‘‘ they have, in one short campaign, been avenged upon 
every scene of past misfortune.” No less than five distinct medals are 
included in the distribution, viz. :-— 

For Candahar—To soldiers engaged with the enemy from the Ist 
January till the 10th August, 1842. 

Candahar and Ghuznee—When the same person was present at both 
only. 
‘inne and Cabul—From the 6th September to the 16th and fol- 
lowing days. 

Candahar, Ghuznee, and Cabul—To the soldiers present during the 
whole campaign. 

Cabul—Those who reached that place subsequent to the 16th Sep- 
tember, 1842. | 

Excepting for Ghuznee and Cabul, the design for these medals is 
alike. The namc ‘‘Candahar,” &c., is inscribed within a laurel wreath, 
surmounted by a crown, with the date ‘‘ 1842” below; that for Ghuznee 
and Cabul being inscribed within a double wreath of laurel, with crown 
and date 1842. On the obverse is the usual head of Victoria, with the 
legend ‘‘ Victoria Vindex.”’ It is worn with the military mbbon of India. 

The medals granted for the victorics of Meeanee and Hyderabad com- 
memorate the success of Sir Charles Napier in his conquest of the Scinde, 
and the unflinching bravery of the 22nd Regiment. The reverse of the 
medal has the words ‘‘ Meeanee and Hyderabad,” inscribed within a circle 
of laurel wreaths; above is a crown, and below the date, 1843. The 
medal awarded to the soldier who served only at the battle of Meeanee is 
inscribed ‘‘ Meeanee” alone. The same may be said of the soldier who 
was present at Hyderabad ; his isinscribed ‘‘Hyderabad” alone. Obverse 
—head of Victoria; legend, ‘‘ Victoria Regina,” and it is worn with the 
military ribbon of India. 

The first division of the army, under Sir Hugh Gough, completely 
defeated the Maharattas on the 29th December, 1843, at Maharajpoor. 
On the same day Major-General Grey, with the second division, utterly 
routed a strong Maharatta force at Punniar. Lord Ellenborough ordered 
that a decoration, in the form of stars, should be made out of the cap- 
tured guns and presented to the officers and men of both divisions. The 
star is of six points and made of bronze; it is studded with a smaller 
star of silver, on the face of which is inscribed “ 29th December,” en- 
circled by the word ‘‘ Maharajpoor, 1843.” The words ‘‘Punniar, 1843,” 
encircles ‘‘ the 29th December” on the star given to the second division of 
the army. They are worn with the military ribbon of India. 

The Sutle}] campaign, or first Sikh War, 1845-6, introduces the great 
battles of Moodkec, Ferozeshuher, Aliwal, and Sobraon. As they are still 
in the memory of a good many people, it would be superfluous to again 
describe the bravery of British soldiers, or applaud the already exalted 
names of Gough, Harding, Smith, &c. The medal, which is a beautiful 
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example of the die-sinker’s art, presents the figure of Victory in an up- 
right position. holding in her right hand, which is extended, a victorious 
wreath ; her left supporting a palm-branch ; at the feet of the figure is a 
trophy of arms. The legend is: ‘‘The Army of the Sutlej,” exergue 
‘¢1845-6,” together with the name of the first engagement the soldier was 
present at who received the medal. If a soldier was present at only one 
of the four actions, the decoration was awarded to him without a clasp, 
the name of such action being inscribed in the exergue of the medal; but 
if the same person served with the army in more battles than one, for such 
he received with his medal one, two, or three bars, being inscribed with 
the names of the victories he took part in. For example, the 9th Lancers, 
present only at Sobraon, received the medal without a clasp; name, ‘‘Sob- 
raon, 1846,” being in exergue. The 58rd Foot, present only at Aliwal 
and Sobraon, received the medal with only one clasp, Aliwal being in ex- 
ergue, and the clasp for ‘‘ Sobraon.”” The 31st Foot, present at Moodkee, 
Ferozeshuher, Aliwal, and Sobraon (the whole campaign) received the 
medal with three clasps, ‘‘Moodkee, 1845,” being in the exergue. Ob- 
verse—head of Victoria; legend, ‘ Victoria Regina.’”? The ribbon for 
the medal is blue, edged with crimson. 

The siege of Moultan and battles of Chillianwalla and Goojerat (which 
completely destroyed the Sikh power inthe Punjaub, and subjected the 
whole of Duleep Singh’s dominions to British rule) are known as the 
Punjab campaign, or second Sikh War, for which silver decorations are 
granted. The reverse of the medal represents the surrender of the whole 
Sikh army. Lord Gough, who is on horseback, and in front of the 
British army drawn up in line, is in the act of receiving from the con- 
quered enemy their arms and accoutrements. Above are the words: ‘‘To 
the army of the Punjab,” exergne, 1849. Obverse as usual. The rib- 
bon blue, with narrow stripes of yellow. 

The medal for the second Burmese War, 1852, next claims our atten- 
tion. Again did our brave soldiers convince the enemy of Britain’s 
might by signally defeating him upon his own territory. The result of 
this campaign was the annexation of Pegu to our Indian possessions; the 
reverse of this medal is a figure of Victory crowning with a wreath of 
laurel a nude figure of a soldier, seated, and holding in his right hand a 
Roman gladius; his left holding the sheath. The lotus flower is in the 
exergue; there is neither date nor legend; the only distinguishing mark 
is on the clasp, which is inscribed ‘‘ Pegu.’’ Ribbon—alternate stripes 
of scarlet and blue. 

The medal for the Persian campaign of 1857 is similar to the preced- 
ing, excepting that the clasp is inscribed ‘‘ Persia”; obverse, the same 
and ribbon the same. 

The ever-memorable mutiny of the Sepoy regiments in the service of 
the Honourable East India Company brings the Indian medals to a close, 
with the exception of the medal granted for the late Afghan campaign, 
1878-9-80. The desperate resistance offered by Colonel Inglis and his 
little band of the 32nd Regiment in the defence of Lucknow is almost 
without parallel in the history of the past. Who shall forget this hor- 
rible rebellion and the mighty efforts made by Sir Colin Campbell and Sir 
Henry Havelock for its suppression? The clasps areinscribed: ‘‘ Defence 
of Lucknow,” ‘Relief of Lucknow,” ‘ Lucknow,” ‘‘Delhi,” and ‘‘ Cen- 
tral India.” The medal represents Britannia distributing wreaths of 
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laurel ; bohind the figure is the British lion. Above is the word ‘‘India’’ 
—exergue, 1857-8; obverse, head of Victoria—legend: ‘‘ Victoria Re- 
gina.’’? Ribbon, alternate stripes of scarlet and white. 

The medal for the China War, 1842, awarded both to army and navy, 
has on the reverse an oval shield of arms, behind which is a palm-tree; 
to the right of the shield is arranged a field-piece, together with military 
arms and accoutrements; to the left is a piece of naval ordnance, an 
anchor, capstan, &c., over which is the Union Jack; above are the words : 
‘¢ Armis exposcere pacem;’’ exergue, China, 1842. Obverse: the head 
of Victoria; legend, ‘‘ Victoria Regina.” Rubbon, crimson, edged with 

ellow. 

The medal of the late war in China, ending 1860, is the same in de- 
sign, the date 1842 being omitted; but, in addition to the medal, clasps 
were awarded for the diffcrent operations in which our soldiers and 
sailors were engaged. The clasps are inscribed ‘‘Fatshan, 1857’; 
‘Canton, 1857’’; ‘‘ Taku Forts, 1858”; ‘‘ Taku Forts, 1860”; ‘‘ Pekin, 
1860.” An additional clasp was also granted, inscribed, ‘‘ China, 1842,” 
to such as had received the mcdal for that war. Obverse and ribbon the 
same. 

The medals to commemorate the success of the British arms in South 
Africa in the years 1834-5, 1846-7, and from December, 1850 till 1853, 
were distributed by command of her Majesty towards the close of the 
year 1854. The medal, which is without an inscribed clasp, has upon 
the reverse the conquered lion of Africa, behind which is a shrub common 
to the country. Above are the words ‘“‘South Africa;” exergue 1853. 
Obverse as usual. Ribbon, orange, with stripes of dark blue. 

The campaign against Russia, 1854-5 is rich in military decorations 
and medals, no fewer than seven varicties having been conferred upon 
those who were present with the army and navy in the Crimea, from the 
battle of Alma till the fall of Sebastopol, 9th September, 1855. They 
are as follows :— 

The Crimean Medal, four clasps. 

Victoria Cross. 

French Legion of Honour. 

French Military Decoration. 

Sardinian Medal. 

Sultan’s Decoration of the Medjidie. 

Turkish War Medal. 

Medals for Silistria, Kars, and the Danube were awarded. 

The Crimean medal represents Victory holding a palm-branch, and 
placing a laurel crown upon the head of a Roman warrior; in the field is 
the word “Crimea.” The clasps, which are formed of oak leaves orna- 
mented with acorns, are inscribed, ‘‘ Alma,” ‘“‘ Balaclava,” ‘‘ Inkermann,” 
‘¢ Sebastopol ;’’ and the crews of the ships which served in the Sea of Azof 
had a clasp granted inscribed ‘‘ Azoff’’; the army did not receive this clasp. 
Obverse: head of Victoria, the date, 1854, underneath. The ribbon is 
pale blue, edged with yellow. 

The idea of creating a new Order for distinguished bravery was ori- 
ginated by the late lamented Prince Consort (who is said to have designed 
the insignia), and aftcrwards instituted by Her Most Gracious Majesty on 
the 29th of January, 1856. The distinction is styled the ‘‘ Victoria 
Cross,” and is awarded to the soldicr or sailor who performs ‘‘some signal 
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act of valour or devotion to his country.’”? The decoration is in the form 
of a Maltese cross of bronze, with the Royal crest in the centre, under- 
neath which are inscribed on a scroll the words ‘‘For Valour.” It is 
suspended by a laminated clasp, and the letter ‘‘ V ’’ (for Victoria), and at- 
tached to the left breast with a crimson ribbon, and in the case of the 
Naval Brigade with a blue one. 

The insignia of the French Imperial Order of the ‘Legion of 
Honour’ was also granted to several of our officers and soldiers by his 
Majesty the late Emperor of the French, as a mark of his approval of 
their distinguished services in the Crimea. His Majesty also awarded the 
decoration of the French military war medal to a number of non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers, selected from the different regiments which 
served in the Crimea. The decoration, which is of silver, is a small 
medal, surmounted by an eagle; on the centre of the medal is the head 
of the Emperor, encircled by a blue enamelled band having thereon the 
words ‘‘ Louis Napoleon ;’’ a crown of laurel, which forms the outer rim 
of the medal, is shown both on obverse and reverse; the centre of the 
latter is inscribed with the words “ Valeur et Discipline.” It is worn 
with a yellow ribbon, edged with green. 

The Sardinian medal conferred by the King of Sardinia upon several 
officers and men selected from the Crimean army, has upon the obverse 
the arms of Savoy, crowned and encircled by the laurel and palm. The 
legend is ‘‘Al Valore Militaire.” On the reverse of the medal is a wreath 
with the dates ‘‘1855-1856,”’ underneath the legend ‘‘Spidizione 
D’Oriente.” It is worn with a dark-blue water ribbon. 

To upwards of a thousand officers of the British army and navy the 
Sultan of Turkey granted the decoration of the five classes of the Medjidie. 
The decoration consists of a small convex silver centre, bearing the Sul- 
tan’s cypher, encircled by a crimson enamelled band, inscribed with tho 
words ‘‘ Zeal, Decoration, Loyalty, 1268”? (1852), in Turkish characters, 
and surrounded by a radiated border of silver. It is suspended to the 
ribbon by @ crimson enamelled crescent and star. 

The Sultan also distributed to the British army and navy silver medals, 
having the royal cypher upon the obverse, enclosed within a circle of 
laurel. The reverse, which is a clumsy though significant design, re- 
presents the success of the allicd powers in the Crimea. A ficld-picce 
and a map of the Crimea are placed upon the Russian flag, to the right of 
which are an anchor, &c.; above are the respective flags of Turkey, Eng- 
land, France, and Sardinia. Exergue, ‘‘ Crimea, 1855.” The ribbon is 
crimson, edged with green. I should perhaps mention that the Sultan’s 
medal granted to the French and Sardinian armies differs a littie from 
this. On the French medal the national flag is brought to the front with 
that of Turkey, while that of England and Sardinia are behind. 
Exergue, ‘‘La Crimec, 1855.”” On the Sardinian medal the flags are 
similarly transposed, the flag of Sardinia being in front with that of 
Turkey. Exergue, ‘‘ La Crimea, 1855.” 

The medals for services in New Zealand were instituted by a General 
Order dated March, 1869, and conferred upon all the troops who had 
taken part in any of the actions against the Maories between the years 
1845 and 1866. Obverse—diademed bust of the Queen with a veil fall- 
ing over the back of the head and neck. Legend, ‘“‘ Victoria: D.G.: Brit. : 
Reg.: F.D.” Reverse—‘‘ New Zealand—Virtutis Honor,” around a 
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wreath of laurel, contaming the date in which the service was performed. 
Ribbon—blue, with red stripe in the centre. 

The medal for the Abyssinian Expedition, 1868, was instituted by a 
General Order dated March, 1869, and conferred upon the troops engaged 
in the expedition. The obverse of this medal has the diademed bust of 
the Queen, with veil falling over the back of the head and neck, sur- 
rounded by the points of a star containing the letters A.B. Y.S.S.IN.LA. 
Reverse—the recipient’s name, rank and regiment, inscribed in raised letters, 
encircled by a wreath of laurel. Above the medal is a Royal crown, with 
a ring for suspension. Ribbon—scarlet, with broad white edges. 

The medal for the Ashantee War has on the obverse a diademed head 
of the Queen, with a veil covering the back of the head: ‘ Victoria Re- 
gina.’’ Reverse—scene in the bush, British soldiers attacking the 
natives. Ribbon—yellow, two broad and two narrow black stripes. 
There is one clasp issued with this medal inscribed ‘‘ Coomassie.”’ This 
medal was instituted by General Order dated 1st June, 1874, and con- 
ferred upon the troops engaged in the Ashantee Expedition. 

The medal for the Zulu War, 1877-8-9 is exactly similar to that issued 
for the Kaffir Wars from 1834 till 1855, with this exception that the date 
In exergue is removed, and a handful of assegais and a shield substituted. 
The ribbon is also similar. In addition to the medal, clasps were awarded 
with the date inscribed upon them of the year in which the recipient had 
been in Africa. Thus the soldier who had been serving there during 1877 
received a medal with the clasp inscribed 1877, and so on; the men who 
served during the entire campaign have a clasp inscribed 1877-8-9. 

The medal for the late Afghan Campaign has on the obverse the bust 
of the Queen crowned with a veil hanging down behind. Legend, ‘‘ Vic- 
toria Regina et Imperatrix.”” Reverse has a troop of Lancers riding 
through a mountain pass, an elephant with a field-gun on its back being 
in front. The word ‘‘Afghanistan’”’ above; exergue ‘‘ 1878-79-80.” 
Ribbon—green, with crimson edges. I regret exceedingly that I have 
been unable to ascertain how many clasps were issued with this medal, 
or the greatest number with one medal. 

The metal ‘‘ for long service and good conduct”? was first granted by 
William IV., in 1830, to men of irreproachable character, and who had 
completed ¢wenty-one years in the infantry, and twenty-four years in the 
cavalry. The obverse of this medal is a trophy with the King’s arms in 
the centre. The reverse is inscribed—‘ For long service and good con- 
duct.” It 1s worn with a crimson nbbon. 

The medal for meritorious service, together with an annuity of £20, 
is granted to sergeants as a reward for distinguished service. It has upon 
the obverse the head of the Queen, the reverse being inscribed, ‘‘ For 
meritorious service.”’ Ribbon, crimson. 

The medal for distinguished conduct in the field has the same obverse 
as the medal for long service ; the reverse is inscribed, “ For distinguished 
conduct in the field.” The colour of the ribbon is crimson, with a stripe 
of blue down the centre. 

We now come to regimental medals, and under this head we have to 
treat of a class of medals altogether different from the preceding. Regi- 
mental medals are those which have been specially granted to soldiers by 
the officers of the regiments in which they served; they were awarded as 
badges for long regimental services and good conduct. It does not, how- 
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ever, appear that the distribution of such medals always received the 
sanction of Government: in the majority of instances when regimental 
medals have been granted the distribution has been merely of a private 
character, originating with the officers themselves. The number of regi- 
ments which have awarded medals is but limited, and, as far as I have 
been able to learn, may be enumerated as follows :— 

10th Hussars, 16th Lancers, 22nd Light Dragoons, 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 7th, 
9th, 13th, 22nd, 26th, 32nd, 37th, 40th, 42nd, 45th, 48th, 52nd, 55th, 
71st, 78rd, 74th, 79th, 88th, 94th, 97th Foot; 2nd West Indian Regi- 
ment, Ceylon Rifles, 16th Foot temperance medal. As this list is so long, 
time will not permit me to describe them separately. I will draw toa 
close with a very few words upon naval medals. 

For the victories of the Nile and Trafalgar two private gentlemen, 
Messrs. Davison and Boulton, presented medals to every officer and sea- 
man engaged. These medals, it appears, were highly prized by the 
recipients, and were actually worn as decorations. 

Clarke and M‘Arthur’s Life of Nelson speaks of the medals as follows: 
—‘‘Mr. Alexander Davison on being appointed sole prize agent for the 
ships that had been captured at the battle of the Nile, immediately 
ordered medals to be struck in gold, silver, and gilt metal, and copper, at 
the expense of near £2000. The first was presented to every captain ; 
the second, in silver, to every lieutenant and warrant officer; the third, 
in gilt metal, to every petty officer; and the fourth, in copper, to every 
seaman and marine serving on board during the action. Many of these 
medals were afterwards found by the Russian sailors scattered over the 
island of Tenedos in 1807, owing to the explosion that took place on board 
the Ajax, when that ship was burned im the roads of Tenedos.”’ 

With regard to Boulton’s Trafalgar medal, the Maval Chronicle says : 
—‘‘ Mr. Boulton, the scientific and vencrable proprietor of Soho, whose 
public exertions have so uniformly been distinguished by a patriotism the 
best directed, has solicited the permission of Government that he might 
be allowed to strike a medal, at his own expense, in commemoration of 
the brilliant victory off Cape Trafalgar, and to present onc to every sea- 
man who had served that day on board the British flects. The permission 
was immediately granted, with the warmest approbation of so laudable 
a design. In a short time the medals will be sent down to the several 
ports, to be disti.puted among the valorous tars by His Majesty's Com- 
missioners.” 

The medal for gencral naval services, 1793-1840 bears on the obverse 
the diademed head of the Queen, ‘‘ Victoria Regina, 1848 ;” reverse, Bri- 
tannia seated upon a sea-horse, a trident in her right hand, an olive 
branch in her Icft. Ribbon, white with blue edges. 

This medal was instituted by command of Her Majesty by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, by an order dated 1st Junc, 1847, and 
conferred upon every surviving officer, seaman, and marine who had taken 
part in any of the naval actions (for which clasps were awarded) between 
the years 1793 and 1815. By an after order, dated 7th June, 1848, 
clasps were granted for Martinique, Guadaloupe, Java, St. Sebastian, 
Algiers, Navarino, and Syria. There are over two hundred clasps for 
different actions which have been given with this medal. The clasps 
vary in number from one to six, which is the largest number on one 
medal. 
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The Baltic medal, conferred upon the officers, seamen, and marimes 
who served in the Baltic fleet during the war with Russia 1854-1855, 
bears on the obverse diademed head of the Queen, ‘‘ Victoria Regina”’ ; 
reverse, Britannia seated, with a trident in her right hand; in the distance 
are the fortresses of Sveaborg and Bomarsund ; above the word ‘‘ Baltic.”’ 
‘© 1854-1855” in the exergue. Ribbon yellow, blue edges. 

The only other naval medal to which I shall refer is the ‘‘ Medal for 
long service and good conduct,’’ as time will not permit me to take up 
the medals granted for saving life at sea. I may only mention that in many 
cases the medals and clasps which were distributed to the Naval Brigade 
were exactly similar to those given to the soldiers, where the Naval 
Brigade had been co-operating with the army: they are as follows :— 
The war in Ava 1799-1826 ; first China wars, 1840-1842; medal for the 
Scinde campaign, 1843; medal for South Africa, 1834-1835; second 
Burmese war medal, 1852-1853, with the clasp for Pegu; Crimean war, 
1854-1855 ; medal for the Persian Naval Brigade, 1856-1857; medal for 
the Indian Navul Brigade, 1857-1858 ; second China war medals, 1857- 
1860; New Zeland medals, 1845-1866; medal for Abyssinia, 1868; 
Ashantee medals, 1873-1874. 

The naval medal ‘‘ For long service and good conduct” was instituted 
by William IV., by an Order in Council dated August 24th, 1831, and 
conferred upon seamen and marines who had completed twenty-one years’ 
service with irreproachable character. The obverse of this medal has 
upon it a crown and anchor, encircled by a wreath of oak ; reverse, ‘‘ For 
long service and good conduct.” Inthe centre are engraved the recipient’s 
name, rating, ship, and length of service. Ribbon, narrow blue. On 
the accession of Her Majesty she granted a medal for long service, in 
place of that given by William IV. On the obverse is the diademed head 
of the Queen, ‘‘ Victoria Regina” ; reverse, a line-of-battle ship, encircled 
by a cable, ‘‘ For long service and good conduct.” The recipient’s name, 
rating, ship, and length of service, are engraved on the edge. Ribbon, 
broad blue, white edges. 

The following is a description of the British War Medals given in the 
Plate, one-half size of originals, facing this page :— 


1. The Waterloo Medal, 1815. ll. The Crimean Medal, 1854- 
2. The Peninsula Medal, 1794- 1856. 
1815. 12. Medal for the second China 
3. Medal for Services in India, War, 1857-1860. 
1799-1826. 13. The Zulu Medal, .1877-8-9. 
4. First Jellalabad Medal, 1842. 14. The Abyssinian Medal, 1868. 
5. Punniar Star, 1843. 15. The Ashantee Medal, 1873- 
6. Medal for the Afghan Campaign, 1874. 
1842. 16. The Arctic Medal, 1818-1855. 
7. Medal for the second Burmese | 17. Medal for General Naval Ser- 
War, 1852-1853. vice, 1793-1840. 
8. The Sutlej Medal, 1845-1846. 18. The Victoria Cross. 
9. The Punjab Medal, 1848-1849. 19. The Army Long Service Medal. 
10. The Indian Mutiny Medal, 1857- | 20. The Naval Long Service Medal. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Note on the Parish of Errigal Keerogue, Co. Tyrone. — Errigal 
Keerogue, or, as it is called by some, Errigal Kieran, is a parish in 
the county of Tyrone and barony of Clogher, near to the town of Augher, 
and close to the old mail-coach road from Aughnacloy to Omagh. It 
is undoubtedly an ancient place, and many traditions of the past are 
still remembered by the neighbouring peasantry, who, as a rule, are a 
most industrious and respectable class. It derives its name from the sup- 
posed dedication of its church to St. Kieran, who is said to have built it. 
Upon the summit of a steep hill, commanding an extensive view of the 
surrounding country, are situated the ruins of this ancient edifice, which 
are fast hastening to decay. The stones used in the building seem to have 
been put together without cement. Part of the east wall still remains, 
but it is fast crumbling away. Portions of the west, north, and south 
sides are also standing. The space within the ruins is used as a burial- 
place, being considered of great sanctity, and there are many graves and 
tombstones to be seen in what was the interiorof the building. Although tra- 
dition states that this church was built by St. Kieran, yet it is also said that 
it was not built by him,' but merely dedicated to him. There is a curious 
account of the building implicitly believed by the country people, and 
willingly told to any listener, which, from its singularity, is worth pre- 
serving. It is as follows :— 

St. Kieran, the builder, when engaged in the building of his church, 
possessed a bullock who assisted his owner by drawing up the steep hill 
upon which the ruin stands the stones necessary for its erection. The — 
bullock having laboured during the day, was slaughtered when the even- 
ing came, and on its flesh the masons made a hearty supper. The bones, 
clean-picked by hungry men, were carefully collected by the saint, and 
put into the stall. When morning dawned, it was found alive and well, 
ready for another day’s work St. Kieran cautioned the labourers to be 
careful and not break any of the bones. This went on for some time, but 
on one unlucky night a mason named Macmahon, tempted by his love for 
marrow, broke the shin bone and feasted to his heart’s content. In the 
morning the bullock was alive as usual, but dead lame. The good saint 
cursed the glutton, and prophesied that the walls of the building would 
neyer fall until three Macmahons had been killed in the ruins. The 
country folk say that two of the name have paid the penalty of their pro- 
genitor’s disobedience. Be this as it may, I have been told you could 
scarccly get a Macmahon to go near the place. There are not many of 
the name in the neighbourhood, so the old walls are likely to stand 
for some time. It is stated that some carved stones, which were part 
of the remains of an ancient priory—said to have been founded by 
one of the O’Neills—were to be seen built into the walls, but if so, 
they must be covered up with rubbish, as I examined the place carefully, 
but could find no traces of carving of any kind. If these sculptured 
stones were ever there, I would suggest that they had been used in re- 


' The name Eregal Keerogue is often 
pronounced Errigal Kieran by the people ; 
et there can be little doubt that it never 
ad anything to do with that saint. The 
true form is Arrgle Mochiarog—the 
Oratory of Mochiarog. Chiarog was a 
female saint, and under this title, und that 


of Erregal Dachiarog, the church is fre- 
quently mentioned in the annals. Da and 
Mo are interchangeable terms frequently 
found prefixed to the surnames of saints, 
and both mean deur or belored. See 
O’Hanlon’s Lires of the Irish Saints, 
vol. y., p. 116.—Epb. 
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pairing, at some time or other, the original structure; for on inquiry I 
find that in the townland of Ballinasaggart, or Bal-na-saggart, situated 
in this parish, there stood, in what is now known as the ‘‘priory mea- 
dow,”’ some remains of an old building of this sort, but no traces what- 
ever are now to be discerned, save a grass-grown mound, showing where 
the priory once stood, and quite close to this spot is a fine spring, 
called the priory well. I oxamined closely the stones with which it is 
built over, but could find no traces of ornamental carving or of letters. I 
believe the name of this townland was sometimes spelle  Bal-na-soggarth. 
This would be in keeping with the tradition that a religious house once 
stood in the vicinity. Close to the ruins of the old church on the road- 
side there is a ‘“‘holy well’’—two enormous thorns almost conceal it 
from view. It is neatly built in with rough stones, nicely fitted to- 
gether, and a large slab partly covers the top. I was informed that 
years ago, people afflicted with illness, but with sore cyes especially, came 
even from distant places on a pilgrimage to the sacred water. They bathed 
the afflicted parts with a rag, which was then hung on the thorn bushes, 
a common pin was thrown into the well, and the charm was thus ren- 
dered complete. An old man told me that, in his early days, people 
came from all parts to try its virtues, but now it is completely deserted 
and almost forgotten, save by tradition. In the graveyard surrounding 
the ruins of the church there stands an ancient stone cross. The ornamen- 
tation is partly defaced, in the centre of the cross on the far side is a kind 
of raised boss. It seems to have been ornamented, but being greatly ex- 
posed to the weather it is almost completely worn away. There is no 
carving round the edges (as in the case of the cross at Donaghmore, in the 
same county). The cross at Errigal stands about 5ft. 6in. high, and 2ft. 
6in. in width. There are many old tombstones to be seen with quaint 
devices rudely executed, but I observed none which dated earlier than the 
beginning of the 18th century. This place, being secluded and out of the 
way, is seldom visited. Wt Grow 


Note on a Button connected with the Expedition sent in search of Str 
John Franklin.—The button which I now have the pleasure of presenting 
to the Royal Historical and Archeological Association of Ireland was 
given to me by a friend whose uncle had served as surgeon in the Royal 
navy, and had been with the expedition sent out to search for Sir John 
Franklin. On the outside of the button is the following inscription in 
raised letters :—‘‘Gone N.E. of Pt. Barrow: Investigator, August, 1850; 
Enterprise, August, 1851. Plover at Port Clarence, 1852. Squadron, 
with steamers, searching N. and W. of Parry Islands, 1852. Depots of 
provisions: Refuge Inlet, Port Leopold, and Admiralty in Barrow Straits.”’ 
Inside the button is the following :—“ Arctic Expedition in search of Sir 


John Franklin.” | Jonn Brownz, M.R.1.A. 


Note on the Kennedy and Bailie Pedigrees.—The following notes 
are taken from the Kennedy MSS.' (written by the Rev. Dr. Kennedy 


1 Gilbert, second Earl of Cassilis, had, 
as appears from the Charter of the mains 
- of Cassilis and other lands, several sons, of 
whom Gilbert, the eldest, inherited the 
honors, etc., and Thomas, the second, had 
a charter of the lands of Ardmillan, or 


Ardmilland, in Ayrshire. He was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son Thomas, who died 
in November, 1586, and was succeeded by 
Thomas, his eldest son, as appears from 
his retour of heirship, dated 9th May, 
1609. This last Thomas Kennedy had 
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Bailie, F.1.c.D.) by kind permission of the Rev. Canon Grainger, p.D., 
M.R.I.A.: whenever the words ‘‘at present,” ‘‘now,” &c., occur, they 
refer to the period of the completion of the ms., circa 1829-1830 :— 
Thomas, maternal ancestor of Dr. Kennedy, having completed his studies 
at Glasgow, entered the ministry, was appointed chaplain to one of Major- 
General Monroe’s regiments, which took place about 1646. Soon after 
he was appointed to the living of Donoughmore, under Primate Ussher’s 
comprehension, which he held till 1660, when he was ejected for non- 
conformity, and he became minister of the Presbyterian Congregation of 
Carland, in the same parish, and continued there till the persecution of 
James II., when he was compelled to return to Scotland, where he was 
appointed to a parish in Glasgow. He remained in that kingdom till the 
termination of the contest between James and William III., at which 
time, according to a promise formerly made to his Irish congregation, he 
returned to Carland, and continued to officiate till his death, which took 
place in 1714. He married Mary O’Brien, daughter of Major William 
O’Brien, of the Bawn, one of King William’s officers, and nearly related 
to the Lords Inchiquin and Ibrican, and had issue two sons, Thomas 
and John, and six daughters, Margaret, Jane, Elizabeth, Sarah, Martha, 
and Isabel (?) 

The second married the Rev. Archibald Maclaine, of Market Hill, 
whose grandson was the celebrated Archibald Maclaine, of the Hague, 
translator of Mosheim, and author of ‘‘ Letter to Soame Jenyngs.”” The 
third, Elizabeth, married the Rev. Mr. Turner, of Greenock, in Scotland, 
who filled the Chair of Natural Philosophy at Glasgow, and founded the 
Andersonian Institute in that city. 

Thomas, eldest son of the Rev. Thomas Kennedy, of Donoughmore, 
being intended for the ministry, studied at Glasgow in 1693-8, and was 
shortly after his ordination, which took place in 1700, appointed to the 
Presbyterian congregation of Brigh, near Stewartstown, county Tyrone, 
where he remained till his death in 1745. He married Sarah, daughter 
of John Bell, Esq., of Mullentaine, by whom he had issue two sons, 
Thomas and Robert, and two daughters, Mary and Sarah. The eldest of 
of these daughters married John, son of Hugh Stewart, Esq., of Gortigal, 
county Tyrone, a cadet of the Castlestewart family, and ancestor of the 
present (late) Sir Hugh Stewart, Bart., and ex-m.p. for county Tyrone. 
The youngest, Sarah,' married firstly Dr. Bailie,? youngest son of Andrew 
Bailie, Esq., of Turniskea, county Tyrone; and secondly her cousin, Dr. 


three sors—Thomas, Hugh, and Gilbert, these marriagos. 
as appears from the College of Glasgow, 2 The issue of this marriage was a son, 


where the first and last studied, and the 
records of the Cowt of Chancery, where 
the retour of the second son as heir was 
discovered by Dr. Kennedy’s a te which 
retour took placo in 1640. The records 
of their matriculation bear date, respec- 
tively, 1637 and 1642. 

1 Part of my late uncle’s estate entailed 
on me came into the family by this mar- 
riage, viz. the half townland of Augha- 
larg, near Stewartstown, of which the re- 
maining half is enjoyed by Sir Hugh 
Stewart, in consequence of the first of 


Andrew Thomas Bailie, who inherited 
part of the Bailie cstate in the county 
Tyrone, which, as he never married, he 
bequeathed to my late unclo and his half- 
brother, Dr. Thomas Kennedy, of Kil- 
morc, county Down, entailing it in the 
eldest male line. Of this and other pro- 
perty of my said uncle I am now legal 
heir. The founder of this family of Bailic 
was a younger son of Lemington (I.am- 
ington), and was one of the earliest Scot- 
tish settlers in the North of Ireland. 
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James Kennedy, of Downpatrick (from which marriage the author of the 
Kennedy MSS. was descended). 

Thomas, eldest son of Rev. Thomas Kennedy last-named, studied 
at Glasgow 1728-34, having been originally intended for the ministry, 
left this country subsequently for America, where he died unmarried in 
1743. Robert, the second son, entered the navy in 1737, and also died un- 
married. The male issue.of Rev. Thomas Kennedy of Brigh having thus 
become extinct, the representation of the line of Ardmillan devolved on 
the heir male of John, second son of Rev. Thomas Kennedy, born Decem- 
ber 22nd, 1683. He studied at Glasgow 1704-9, and was ordained pastor 
of the Presbyterian congregation of Benburb, county Tyrone, in 1711, 
which he retained till his death, in 1765. He was a person of considerable 
literary attainments, and a firm adherent of orthodoxy in the synod of 
Ulster, in which body he was consequently possessed of a great deal of 
influence. He married Elizabeth, daughter of James Stevenson, Esq., of 
Stewartstown, county Tyrone, and had issue five sons, Thomas, James, 
William, John, and Gilbert, and five daughters, Mary, Margaret, Letitia, 
Elizabeth, and Sarah. 

Thomas, eldest son, studied at Glasgow, 1736-42, licensed to preach 
by the Presbytery of Tyronc, 1743, died in 1746, without receiving a call 
to any charge, his health having been impaired by excessive application 
to study. He was unmarried. 

James, second son, studied at Glasgow and Edinburgh for medical 
profession, commenced practice in Cookstown, county Tyrone, married 
Margaret, daughter of James Ferguson, Esq., of Littlebridge, county 
Tyrone, and had issue three sons, John, Thomas, and James, and three 
daughters, Sarah, Margaret, and Letitia. 

John, eldest son, went to India and died there. Thomas, second son, 
entered the army, held a commission in the Tay Fencibles in the rebellion of 
1798, afterwards went to America, and still resides there, holding a post 
in one of the military colleges (when the MSS. were written). James, third 
son, died in early life unmarried. As Thomas is unmarried in very ad- 
vanced life, the eventual representation would rest with the heir male of 
William, third son. He was intended for the ministry, entered Glasgow, 
where he studied along with the late Lord Castlestewart in 1745-6, and 
subsequently at Edinburgh in 1753; next year he was licensed to preach 
and ordained to the pastorate of Carland, his grandfather’s congregation, 
by the Presbytery of Tyrone. He married Martha, eldest daughter of 
Robert Bailie, Esq., of Donahendry, county Tyrone, in 1759, by which 
marriage he had issue four sons, John, Robert, Andrew Thomas, and 
William, and three daughters, Elizabeth, Jane, and Martha. The eldest 
of these, Elizabeth, married her cousin, Rev. Nicholas Ward Kennedy, 
youngest son of Dr. James Kennedy of Downpatrick (of which marriage 
the author of the uss. was the eldest son). 

John, eldest son of Rev. William Kernedy, left issue three sons, William, 
David, and Robert, and four daughters, Margaret, Martha, Elizabcth, and 
Letitia Jane. Inthis family, consequently (when the MSS. were written), 
was the representation of their branch of the house of Cassilis. Failing 
them, the descendants of Rev. Gilbert Kennedy, of Dundonald, for Robert, 
second son of Rev. William Kennedy above-named, died unmarried circa 
1792; and Andrew Thomas, third son, although married, died without 
issue male; and William, fourth son, died in infancy ; while Hugh, sccond 
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son of Thomas Kennedy, returned heir 1640, had two daughters co-heir- 
esses, one of whom married Crawfuird, of Baidland, and the other Alexander 
Kennedy, of Craigach, from whom the present Earl of Cassilis is descended. 
Gilbert Kennedy, having graduated at Glasgow extra ordinem, was 
nominated to a chaplaincy of the forces under Monroe, and accompanied 
his elder brother Thomas to Ireland, circa 1647~8. The circumstances 
which attended his settlement corresponded with those of his elder 
brother, and shortly after his coming over he was inducted into the com- 
bined parishes of Dundonald and Holywood, in county Down, on the same 
terms as Thomas, viz. not being required to conform to the ritual of the 
Church of England. He shared in the persecution which obliged Thomas 
to fly to Scotland, where he, too, fled, and became minister of Girvan, but 
was subsequently ejected by the act of the Council of Glasgow in 1672, 
when he remained pastor of the Presbyterian congregation of Dundonald 
till his death in 1687. He married Miss Montgomery, a relative of the 
Earl of Eglinton, and had three sons, Thomas, Gilbert, and James, and 
five daughters, viz. Anne, Elizabeth, Sarah, and two others, of whom Dr. 
Kennedy had received no certain information. Thomas, the eldest, 
remained in Glasgow, where he practised as a physician, and became one of 
the professors in that university, married, and had issue Jean, only child, 
wife of Wallace, of Ellerslie, and the grandson of this marriage was 
the late Sir Islay Campbell, Lord President of the Court of Session, who 
became Laird of Ellerslie by right of inheritance. Gilbert, second son, of 
whom more afterwards. James, third son, was a physician of great emi- 
nence in Armagh, and compiler of a volume of mss. referred to on p. 39 
of the volume of ass, from which this is taken; its characters are those 
of 1699 and 1723; it contains mention of events im which members of the 
Kennedy family had a principal share, and the Montgomeries were also 
frequently mentioned, &c., &c. 

Gilbert, second son, being designed for the ministry, attended the 
classes at Glasgow, 1697-1 702, and some time after was appointed 
domestic chaplain in the family of the Duchess of Hamilton, by whom he 
was treated with marked attention and regard. On his return to Ireland 
was appointed minister of the Presbyterian congregation of Donaghcloney, 
alias Tullylish, county of Down, which he held till his death in 1745, 
He married firstly Elizabeth Long, or Lang, 1704-5, daughter of Rev. 
George Lang, by his second wife. Esther Clements, daughter of Major 
Clements, of Straid, who was an officer of Charles I.’s, and killed at 
Dunbar. His brother Henry was M.P. for Carrickfergus. And secondly, 
the widow of — Morton, Esq., by whom he had no issue. By Miss Lang 
he had four sons, James, Gilbert, Thomas, and George; and three 
daughters, Esther, Frances, and Mary, by whose marriages the Kennedies 
were connected with the Fergusons, Moodics, Barbers, &c. James, 
according to some accounts, cldcst son, was designed for a doctor, studied 
at Glasgow and Leyden, under Bocrhave, and practised subsequently at 
Downpatrick, where he died. He married his second cousin, Mrs. Sarah 
Bailie, before alluded to, by whom he had issuc four sons, Thomas, 
Robert, James, and Nicholas-Ward; and three daughters, Sarah, Eliza- 
beth, and Rebecca. Elizabeth was mother of the late Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
S.F.T.c.D. anl Professor of Mathematics, and finally Rector of Clonfeacle, 
in Armagh diocese. Nicholas Ward was so called after Sir N. Ward, 
afterwards Lord Bangor, who was his godfather, and to a relative of 
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whom his cousin, Alicia Stewart, was married. James’s portion of the 
family property was the townland of Greengraves, in the county Down, 
to which Dr. Kennedy, the author of the MS. was legal heir. Thomas, 
eldest son, studied at Glasgow, entered the Established Church, became 
Rector of Kilmore, in the county Down, and died in 1818, aged 76. He 
was honorary D.D. of Glasgow. By his marriage with Sarah, daughter 
of Richard Waring, Esq., of Waringstown, he had three sons, James, 
Richard, and Andrew Thomas; and two daughters, Sarah and Anne, all 
of whom died in early life and unmarried. Robert, second son of 
Dr. James Kennedy, died in London, unmarried, not long ago. 

James, the third son, died lately in America, where he had taken out 
his wife, Miss Susan Pepper, of Dublin, whom he married before he left 
Ireland, by whom he had issue one son, Andrew Thomas, and three 
daughters, Sarah, Elizabeth, and Susan. Andrew Thomas died lately in 
his residence in Washington, unmarried, wherefore the representation of his 
particular branch devolves on the author of the MSS., his cousin-german, 
the eldest son of Nicholas Ward, fourth son of Dr. James Kennedy. This 
Nicholas Ward was a student in Trinity College, Dublin, which he 
entered January 6th, 1777, under Mr., afterwards Dr. Richardson ; gradu- 
ated in regular course; ordained in the Established Church by his brother, 
the Bishop of Down and Connor’s, letter of orders dated September 25th, 
1796; married his cousin, as already mentioned, Elizabeth daughter of 
Rev. William Kennedy, of Carland, by whom he had issue five sons, James, 
William, Robert Reid, Thomas, and Thomas, and one daughter, Martha, 
who died in infancy. James, the eldest son, entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1807, under his cousin-gcrman, the late James Wilson, p.p., 
S.F.T.c.D., &c.; subsequently Scholar and Fellow, and by the decease of 
his cousin, as aforesaid, has become heir of entail to the landed property 
of his uncle, the late Thomas Kennedy Bailic, D.D., situated in the 
counties of Tyrone and Down. He is unmarried. William, the second 
son, educated for business, resides at present (at date of MSS.) in Bengal ; 
was appointed then by Messrs. Colvin & Co., of Calcutta, a partner in 
their establishment and superintendent of their indigo factories at Sewarra, 
district of ‘lirhoot; marricd in 18— his cousin Maria, daughter of — 
Ledlie, Esq., of Culcutta, and has issuc. 

Robert, third son, entered, in 1828, Trinity College, Dublin; gra- 
duated in due course; candidate for holy orders; unmarried. 

Thomas, fourth son, died in infancy. 

Thomas, fifth son, entcred Trinity College, Dublin, in 18—, and 
completed the usual course in 18—. 

Gilbert No. 2 was, some accounts say, eldest son of the Rev. Gilbert 
Kennedy, of Donaghcloney. Being intended for the ministry, he attended 
the classes preparatory thereto in Glasgow, 1724-30; licensed to preach 
in 1780; ordained by the Presbytery of Dromore pastor of Lisburn in 
1731; removed successively to Killyleagh and Belfast, in which latter 
he remained till his death on May 12th, 1778, aged sixty-seven. He 
married Elizabeth, niece of Hamilton Trail, Esq., and granddaughter 
of James Trail, Esq., of Marybrook, near Redemon, county Down, a 
person of very large landed property in that county, connected with the 
Bishop of Down and Connor (the Clanbrassil Hamiltons and present 
family of Killyleagh arc relations of the Trails, as appears from a marriage 
settlement in the possession of James T. Kennedy, Esq.), by whom he had 
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one son, the present James Trail Kennedy, Esq., of Annadale, near Belfast; 
and three daughters, Mary, Elizabeth, and Margaret. The first married 
Rev. Henry Reynett, of Belfast, and subsequently of London, by whom 
she had several children; among others a son James, an officer of high 
rank, created a Knight of the Guelphic Order by his Majesty George IV., 
and attached to the staff of the Duke of Cambridge in Hanover. Her 
eldest daughter Mary married Sir William Bagnal Burdett, Bart., and 
secondly married Colonel Bayly. 

James Trail, only son of Rev. Gilbert Kennedy, of Belfast, married 
Isabella, daughter of Christopher Byron, Esq., of Dublin, and had two 
sons, Gilbert and James, and one daughter, Elizabeth. The sons died in 
their infancy, and the latter married George Bomford, Esq., of Ryanstown, 
county Meath, nephew to Massey Dawson, Esq., late M.P. for Limerick. 

Thomas, third son of the Rev. Gilbert Kennedy, &c., entered the 
profession of the law, in which he attained to much eminence; married 
Elizabeth, relict of — Campbell, Esq., of Newry ; but died without issue. 
George, fourth son, in the linen trade, which he carried on at Kennedy’s 
Grove, his father’s residence in county Down ; but shortly after his mar- 
riage with Mary, daughter of Rev. Patrick Simpson, Presbyterian minister 
of Dundalk, he removed to Mount Pleasant, in the county Louth, where he 
died. Five sons were issue, Patrick Simpson, Henry McNeill, Malcolm, 
George, and James Thomas. 

Patrick Simpson, eldest son, entered the law; married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Fleming, Esq., M.D., of Banbridge, county Down, by 
whom he had seven sons, Simpson, John, George, James, Henry, William, 
and Malcolm ; and two daughters, Margaret and Elizabeth. Simpson, the 
eldest son, at first entered the law, then into the army ; now major in the 
68th Regiment of Infantry ; married Catherine, daughter of — Blackwell, 
Esq., of Tipperary, and has issue surviving two daughtcrs, Caroline and 

muily. 


John, the second son, resides in Dublin, an apothecary ; married twice, 
first, Mary, daughter of Mr. James M‘Neilly, of Mourne, county Down, 
and had issue one son, James, a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, 
engaged at present in the profession of the law. John married, secondly, 
Martha, daughter of Mr. Fleming, of Strabane, county Tyrone, and has 
issue two sons, Henry and John, and three daughters, Elizabeth, Mar- 
garet, and Mary. 

George, third son of Patrick Simpson Kennedy, died unmarried. 

James, fourth son, died in London, unmarried. 

Henry, the fifth son, is resident in Dublin; had issue by Sarah, 
daughter of the above-mentioned Mr. M‘Neilly, of Mourne. She died in 
1815, leaving an only daughter, Jane, still living. 

William resides in London, where he married Elizabeth, danghtcr of 
— Louden, Esq., Shropshire ; no issue. 

Malcolm, seventh son, died in Dublin, unmarried, January, 1820. 

Henry M‘Neil, second son of George Kennedy and Miss Simpson, 
resided in Dublin ; practised as a doctor ; married Anne, daughter of John 
Smyth, Esq., of Cootehill, county Cavan; had issue Henry, graduate of 
Trinity College, Dublin; died December, 1822, unmarried; and two 
daughters, Margarct, married to Robert Smyth, Esq., of Dublin, Barrister- 
at-law; and Mary. 

Malcolm, the third son, resided in Dublin; practised as an attorney ; 
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married Ellen, widow of John Kennedy, Esq., of Dublin, by whom he 
had no issue. 

George, the fourth son, was a doctor; lived in Dublin, and died un- 
married. 

James Thomas, fifth son, went to India when young; made a con- 
siderable fortune in Calcutta, where he was a merchant; married Mary 
Wilkins, of that city, in 1792, and had issue seven sons—George Alex- 
ander, James Thomas, Henry, Thomas Lee, William, Gilbert, MacDonald; 
and six daughters, Mary, Catherine Elvira, Susan, Elizabeth, Anne, and 
Charlotte. Of whom George Alexander is a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Fellow of the College of Physicians; is unmarried; James 
Thomas, the second son, is captain in the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s Civil Service; unmarried; Henry, third son, graduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin, in Established Church, at present curate of Clonfeacle, 
Armagh archdiocese ; Thomas Lee, the fourth son, was an officer in the Com- 
pany’s service; died some time since, in consequence of a wound received 
while hunting, by the sudden discharge of his fowling-picce; was unmarried. 

William, the fifth son, at present an officer in the Company’s service. 

Gilbert, the sixth son, entered Trinity College, Dublin, under his 
cousin, the compiler cf this statement, and some time after left for the 
law, to an eminent practitioner of which he is now serving his time. 

Mac Donald, the seventh son, is at present preparing for entrance into 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

| J. CanmicHarL-FERRALL. 


Note relating to the Fortifications of Kilkenny in the Years 1690-91.— 
It would appear that Kilkenny was in a great state of commotion and 
alarm at this period. King William was encamped with his army not far 
from the walls of the city, at Bennettsbridge, from whence, on the 19th 
July, 1690, he sent a Royal Letter to the town relative to the affairs of 
the Corporation. 

The town was put into a state of defence, as if expecting to be be- 
sieged or attacked. The great guns were put in order, iron purchased for the 
purpose; timber procured for repairing the gates and erecting fortifications ; 
soldiers employed laying sods to the latter; a magazine constructed in 
St. Mary’s Church. Gencral de Ginkell, one of King William’s generals, 
appears to have entered the city with a high hand, superseded the mayor, 
and taken it upon him to give orders to him, as appears by the following 
letter :— 

Letter of General de Ginkell to John Baxter, Esq., Mayor of Kilkenny, 
dated 11th November, 1690. 


‘The necessaries requisite for the Hospitall here not being yet arrived 
at this Citty, I doe hereby require you in the meantime to cause the In- 
habitants hereof to furnish the sayd Hospitall with twenty beds for the 
use of the sick and woundcd soldicrs, of which you are not to faile as you 
will answer the contrary, and this shall be your warrant. 

‘Given at Kilkenny, this 11" of November, 1690. 


‘¢ Barr. DE GINKELL. 


‘“‘ Necessaries for dressing their food, as two or three kettles, wooden 


vessels or carthen chambre potts, wooden platters and wooden cupps for 
their drinke or_broath.” 
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The following receipts were given for the various articles supplied :— 


‘‘Received of Captain Baxter, Mayor of the City of Kilkenny, the 
sum of one pound tenn shillings on account for fireing for the guard at 
St. John’s Gate, this 7“ day of October, 1690. 

| ‘¢ Ricoarp Brown.” 


“ Received from Captain John Baxter the sum of eight shillings steré., 
being for thirty-two large bundles of straw for to make bedds for the 
Hospitall, received by me, this 28 day of November, 1690. 


‘6 Parrick SHEE.”’ 


‘‘ Received from John Baxter, Esq., Mayor of Kilkenny, the sum of 
forty shillings ster®., in full payment for work done by Mr. Henry 
Watson, mason, about the Magaassen in St. Mary’s Church, Kilkenny, as 
witness my hand the 29 day of October, 1690. 

‘¢ Henry Watson.” 


*“‘ John Baxter, Esq., Mayor of tho City of Kilkenny, Dec., 1690. 


‘¢ For five tun and 3 foott of timber delivered by Robert Walsh to make 
stops and fortifications to the Citty upon account of the Corporation, at 
208. per tun is £5 1s. 6d.” 


*¢ Received from Capt*. John Baxter, Mayor of the Citty of Kilkenny, 
the sum of five pounds one shilling and sixpence ster®., in full of the 
above bill on the account of the Corporation of the said Citty. 


‘‘ Witness my hand, Ropert Watsx.” 


‘‘ August the 3", 1691. 


‘¢ Received from Capt® John Baxter, Mayor of the Citty of Kilkenny, 
the sum of one pound four shillings ster®., for five soldiers’ work, six 
days each man, laying of sods at the fortification of the city of Kilkenny, 


by mee, 
‘‘ Henry. Rocuet. 
‘¢ More p! for laying of sods to labourers, 143.” 


‘‘ August the 15th, 1691. 


‘“‘ Received for 3 locks for the Barrier Gates of the Citty of Kilkenny 
the sum of nine shillings ster®., by mee from the Mayor of Kilkenny. 


‘¢ Henery Harper.”’ 


‘¢ A Bill for Timber sould unto Capt* John Baxter, Mayor of the Citty 
of Kilkenny, for to repaire, mend, and fortific the Citty Gates, &c. 
‘‘ Anno 1691. 
‘‘ Delivered by order of the said John Baxtcr, Esq., to the uses afores® 


two tun and half of scantling timber of threes and fours, att 24s. p. tun as 
then agreed for by the said Mayor, unto Margt Marshall, widdow, £3.” 
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‘An account of Iron worke don by John Plumer, smith, for the use 
of the carrage of the great gunes :— 


Lo 38. a 

It. for working 2°. 3". 20'. Iron att 2d. p'. cometh to, 214 8 

It. for 5 greate staples for the gate with 10! att 5 p', 004 2 

It. mony’s laid to Pickerin and the rest about ue Dae ’ 001 8 
to raise the gunes, S 

300 6 


Received the contents of the above bill of John Baxter, Esq., May* of the 
Citty of Kilkenny, as witness my hand this 30“ of 9", 91. 


* Joun Pivum*. 
‘‘ Being present, Gro. Brrcx.”’ 


‘‘ By Patrick Connell, Esq., Mayor. 

‘¢ Out of such sum or sums of this Corporation Revenue as shall come 
to your hands you are to issue and pay unto Mr. Edmond Connell the sum 
of ten shillings ster?., due to him for blanketting supplied for the use of 
the sick men in the Hospitall during the tyme of the late camp at 
Bennetts Bridge, and this with his receipt shall be sufficient to you for 
soe much upon your account. 

‘¢ Patrick ConNELL, Mayor. 


‘To Ald" Stephen Haydocke, Treasurer. 
“ Dated 7°" 27%, 1704.” 


‘‘ By Ebenezer Warren, Esq., Deputy Mayor of the said Citty. 


‘You are likewise to pay unto the s* Edw‘ Connell two shillings and 
sixpence due to him for scouring the s‘ blanketting, bemg much damaged 
by the sick men in the Hospitall. 

‘¢ BEN. WARREN. 
‘¢ Dated Nov’ 28, 1704.” 


‘To the R‘ Worshipful the Mayor, Recorder, and Justices of the 
Peace for the City and County of the City of Kilkenny. 

‘¢The humble Petition of Margarett Marshall, Widdow, and Relict of 
Gregory Marshall, late deceased. 


‘“‘In humble manner shewing: That in the year 1691 Capt John 
Baxter being then mayor of the Citty, it was thought convenient by the 
Magistrates to fortifie the Citty Walls, Gates and Rampiers of the Citty, 
and to that purpose the said Capt" Baxter tooke up store of timber and 
especially from your Pet’ two tunn and halfe of scantling timber for 
which he agreed to pay 248. per tunn, as in the annexed bill, the truth 
whercof Pickering Airy, the carpenter that wrought up the timber can 
aver; that the said Capt? Baxter soone after dycing, and your Pct" being 
very sickly and helpless for above three years past, noe care was taken for 
the payment, having noc assistant to move or solicit for the same, soe that 
yo" Pet’ is still out of the said money, to her greate damage, and especially 
in this tyme of her long sickness, and want, of her charge of orphans, 
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‘‘ May it therefore please yo' Worshipps, in consideration and com- 
passion of the premisses, to order yo" Pet’ her payment for the said timber 
to be a releefe to herselfe and orphans in her long sicknesse, which granted 
as in duty bound they shall ever pray. 


‘16 Jan”, 1695.” 


“To the R' Worshipful the Mayor, Ald™, and Common Council of the 
*< Citty of Kilkenny. 
‘‘The humble petition of Lawrence Sergeant, gunner of the sayd Citty, 
‘‘Humbly sheweth unto your Worp’ that your Pet’ was impowercd 
' by Captain John Baxter, when Mayor of this Citty, in the behalfe of the 
Cittizens thereof to take care, look after, and manage the Gunns of this 
Citty until further order. 

‘« Now soe it is may it please yo’ Worshipps that your Petitioner hath 
accordingly took care of and looked after the sayd Gunns for about these 
three years last past, dureing all which tyme your Pet* hath been ready 
to obey all orders and directions from the Mayors of this Citty, and hath 
not rec’ any manner of satisfaction for the same. That your Worshipps 
were pleased when your Petitioner last petitioned yo’ Worshipps to refor 
the contents of his Petition to the s* Capt? Baxter, who att the tyme being 
on his sick bedd had not oportunity or leasure to report to this Worship- 
full Board what he knew of the sayd Peton soe refferred. 

‘¢ May it therefore please yo’ Worshipps to order your Pet" satis- 
faction for the trouble and charge he hath beene att, or to doe 
otherwise therein as your Worshipps shall seeme meete, 


‘¢ And he shall pray. 
6 O¢ of June 1694. 
‘¢ Referred to the Common Councill. 


‘‘ Afterward ordered by consent of the whole board that the Pet" be 
p* four Pounds in consideration of his service as Gunner to the 1** of May 
last past. 
“J. Warne. 


‘‘ Referred to the Grand Jury.—J. Waxzrne.” 


All the above are copied from the originals amongst the Records of 
the City of Kilkenny. 


Patrick WATTERS, 
Town Clerk of Kilkenny. 


Query as to Porter Family.—Wanted place and date of marriage of 
John Porter, who married Isabella Nixon Izod of county Kilkenny. 
He settled near Durrow; died between 1830-40, and must have married 
before 1820—possibly as early as 1800. Also wanted male lineage of 


this John Porter. 
JosEPH SamMvEL Hume, D.I.B.1.¢. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES FROM ARCHAOLOGICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The following letters from Lord Wentworth to his wife bear on his 
Vice-reyval visit, in 1637, to Kilkenny, and his reception by the Cor- 
poration there, an interesting Note of which was given at p. 242, vol. 
vi., of this Journal. The originals are in the Collection of Lord 
Houghton, pp. 21, 22, and they are here given from Miss Cooper’s Life 
of Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, vol. ii., pp. 41, 42 :— 


Lord Wentworth to his Wife-—‘‘ Sweet Heant—Thus far we are got 
forward from you, or rather back towards you, for now the farther we go 
the nearer we are our return. 

‘‘T have not seen anything so noble since my coming into this kingdom 
as is this place, and a very fine, sweet country all along. Here the town 
hath entertained us with the force of oratory and the fury of poetry ; and 
rather taught me what I should be, than told me what I am.’ And yet 
for all this I find not myself the prouder, nor out of love so with my 
own, but that I desire to be back to see my house at the Naas, and after, 
as fast as I can, to Dublin, when I shall begin again, and so to the end 
constantly go on in the resolution of my being 


‘‘Your loving husband, 


‘¢ WENTWORTH. 
‘‘ Kivgenny, this 16¢h of August (1637).” 


Same to Same.—‘*Swret Heart—Through foul weather and ways 
we draw nearer you, and this day are for Cork, where I purpose, if 
the weather serve, to stay till Saturday come seven-night; then to the 
Naas, where, having stayed a few days to order my business, then I am, 
God willing, for Dublin. 

‘< We are all in good health, only left James? drunk at Kilkenny, and 
have here Captain Southworth, with only half-a-crown in his purse, 
which makes him somewhat graye; and that the more, that, unless it fall 
to my share, not one man of the company will lend him a crown. 

‘‘ Tf the week have been as foul with you as with us, I am persuaded 
you will be soundly weary of your Connaught journey, and then you 
will see that I am good in the perspectives as well as in the prognostics ; 
for, according to my confidence, against all other men’s opinions, Sir 
Thomas Wayman, we hear, recovers. 

‘Little more have I to say, but that which, indecd, is a very great 
deal, so that in full truth and purpose I am to continue always 


‘Your loving husband, 


‘‘ WENTWORTH. 
“ Castze Havan, this Friday morning.” 


1 See the accounts of the payments to foole,’’ who was handsomely ‘‘tipped’’ 
the ‘‘ poet’’ and the “orator” intheNote by the Corporation of Kilkenny, where 
above referred to. it appears he was left behind ‘‘ drunk.”’ 

2 Probably ‘‘ James the Lo: Deputy’s See Note already referred to. 
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Royal Historical ands Archeological Associution 
OF IRELAND. 


Tus Association was instituted to preserve, examine, and illustrate all 
Ancient Monuments of the History, Language, Arts, Manners, and 
Customs of the past, as connected with Ireland, It has carried out 
these objects for the last thirty-five years, having been founded as 
THe Kmxenny Aron®otoacicaL Society, in 1849. The sphere of its 
operations having gradually extended, and its Members having increased 
to the number of 680, Her Majesty the Queen, by Royal Letter, 
dated December 27th, 1869, was graciously pleased to incorporate it 
as THe Royat Historica, anD ARcH&oLOGIcAL AssooraTIon oF IRELAND, 
and has granted it the privilege of electing Fellows. 

The Association holds its Meetings quarterly in the several pro- 
vinces of Ireland, when Papers on Historical and Archeological sub- 
jects are read, the Reports of Local Secretaries received, and Objects 
of Antiquity exhibited. Provincial and Local Secretaries have been 
appointed, whose duty it is to inform the Association of all Anti- 
quarian Remains discovered in their Districts, to investigate Local 
History and Traditions, and to give notice of all injury likely to- 
be inflicted on Monuments of Antiquity, in order that the influence 
of the Association may be exerted to preserve them. A Library 
and Museum have been formed at Kilkenny; and a Pamphlet, with 
illustrative wood-cuts, supplying brief Hints and Queries, intended to 
promote the Preservation of Antiquities and the Collection and Ar- 
rangement of Information on the subject of Local History and Tradi- 
tions, has been printed and circulated. A Quarterly Journal for the 
years—1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1858, 1854, 1855, 1856, 1857, 1858, 
1859, 1860, 1861, 1862, 1868, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, 
1870, 1871, 1872, 1878, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 
1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, and 1885, has been issued, forming fifteen 
Volumes (royal 8vo.), with many hundred Illustrations. These 
Volumes contain a great mass of information on the History and 
Antiquities of Ireland. The Fourth Series of the ‘‘Journal’’ com- 
menced in the year 1870. | 

But although the exertions of the Association have so far been 
successful, yet much remains to be done. The Raths, Chambered 
Tumuli, and Early Pagan Cemeteries of Ireland would richly repay 
examination. The Castles, Abbeys, Churches, Crosses, and other 
Ancient Monuments of the country many of them fast crumbling to 
decay, all demand illustration. Original Manuscripts, tending to 
throw much light on the History and Antiquities of the various Coun. 
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ties of Ireland, exist in abundance, and are worthy of publication. 
These various objects can only be fully effected by means of more 
extended support, as united and general co-operation alone can 
enable the Association thoroughly to accomplish its mission. 

Much valuable matter having been placed at the disposal of the 
Committee, and a large mass of unpublished Documents, illustrative 
of the History and Topography of Ireland, over and above what the 
general funds enabled the Committee to publish in the ‘“ Journal ”’ of 
the Association, being available, it was resolved to meet the emergency 
by the following rule :—‘‘If the funds of the Association permit, an 
Annual Volume shall be printed, and supplied to all Fellows, and to 
such Members as shall subscribe ten shillings specially for 1t.”’ 

The ‘‘Annual Volume’ for the years 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877, are now ready for delivery. 

The first Volume of the « Journal” is out of print. Vols. I., II. 
First Series; Vols. I., U., III., IV., V., VI., Second Series (of which 
only a few copies remain on hands), Vol. i Third Series, and Vols. I., 
II., III., IV., V., VI., VII., Fourth Series, can be supplied to Mom. 
bers, post free, at the reduced rate of 6s. per yearly part. 

Those into whose hands this Prospectus may come are earnestly 
invited to join the Association; and, if willing to comply with this 
request, are desired to fill up the accompanying Form of Proposal, 
and forward it to the Rev. James Graves, Inisnag, Stonyford, Hon. 
General Secretary ; or to the Local Secretary for their County. 

Subscriptions payable by Members’ Orders on their Bankers to 
credit of the Association, form of Order supplied by Rev. James 
Grives, Treasurer ; to whom also Subscriptions may be paid direct, 
by Crossed Cheque or Postal Order. 

All applications relative to the Publications of the Association to 
be made to Rev. James Graves, Inisnag, Stonyford. 


Annual Subscription of Fellows, entitling to 


‘‘ Journal’’ and ‘‘ Annual Volume,”’ . £1 0 0 
Entrance Fee of Fellows, . 2 0 0 
Annual Subscription of Members, entitling 

to ‘* Journal,”’ 010 O 
Optional additional Subscription of Members 

entitling to ‘‘ Annual Volume,” : - 010 0 

Life Composition : : - 10 0 0 
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Royal Historical andy Archwological Association 
OF IRELAND. 
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PATRONS, OFFICERS, AND FELLOWS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Patron in Chief. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Patrons. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND. 

THE MOST NOBLE THE DUKE OF ABERCORN, Lievr. anp Ctstos Ror. 
oF Co. DonEGAL. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF CHARLEMONT, Lizvr. anp Custos Ror. 
oF Co. Tyrone. 

LIEUT.-COL. E. H. COOPER, Lieut. anp Custos Ror. or Co. Stico. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DARTREY, Ligvt. anp Custos Ror. or 
Co. MonacuHan. 

RIGHT HON. LORD EMLY, Lievt. anp Custos Ror. or Co. Lrwericr. 

THE RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT LISMORE, Lieut. anp Custos Ror. or 
Co. TrppERary. 

THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF ORMONDE, Lieut. anp Custos Ror. 
or Co. Ki,KENny. 

RIGHT HON. LORD WAVENEY, Lieut. anp Cusros Ror. or Co. Antrim. 


President, 
THE MOST NOBLE THE DUKE OF LEINSTER, M.R.I.A. 


Vice- Presidents. 


HON. GERALD DILLON. 
Connaught,  . . RICHARD LANGRISHE, M.R.L A.J. 
(MITCHELL HENRY, MP. 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD CASTLETOWN. 
} Sorts RIBTON GARSTIN, D.L., M.R.I.A, 
J. P. PRENDERGAST, Ban.-at-Law. 
( REV. CANON HAYMAN, 
Munster,. .  .) MAURICE LENIHAN, M.R.I.A. 

(O'DONOVAN OF LISARD. 

(RIGHT HON. LORD CLERMONT. 

Ulster, . ., VERY REV. W. REEVS¥S, D.D., Deas or Anrmacu. 

| REV. CANON GRAINGER, D.D. 
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Committec, 


PETER BURTCHAELL, C.E. 
ROBERT DAY, M.B.I.A., F.S.A. 
BARRY DELANY, M.D., C.M. 

REV. SAMUEL HAYMAN, M.A. 
MAURICE LENIHAN, J.P., M.R.LA. 
ROBERT MALCOMSON, A.M. 


REV. PHILIP MOORE, P.P. 

REV. JOHN O'HANLON, M.B.I.A. 
W. H. PATTERSON, M.R.I.A. 

J. G. ROBERTSON. 

REV. JOHN F. SHEARMAN. 
REV. C. A. VIGNOLES, A.M. 


Orexsurer, 
REV. JAMES GRAVES, A. B. 


Honorary General Secretarics. 


REV. JAMES GRAVES, A.B. 
RICHARD CAULFIELD, LL. D., F.S.A. 


Honorary Curator of the Busenm ond Zibrary. 
JAMES G. ROBERTSON. 


Drustees, 


PATRICK WATTERS, M.A. 


| PETER BURTCHAELL, C.E. 


DSankers. 
THE PROVINCIAL BANK OF IRELAND. 


Hon. Yrobinciual Secretaries, 


Leinster.—Rev. James Graves. Kil- 
kennv. 

Ulster.—Wittram Gray, M.R.LA. Bel- 
fast. 


Munster.—Ropert Day, M.R.I.A. 
Cork. 

Connaught.—Tue O’Conor Don, 
M.R.I.A. Clonalis, Castlerea. 


‘ Hon, Locul Secretaries, 


Aran Islands.—Rev. W. Kiupripx. 
Antrim {Wr 5 S. A. Brenan, M.A. 
* UW. J. Know es. 
Armagh,—Rev. H. W. Lett, M.A. 
Cavan.— 
Carlow.—Roxsert Maxrcomson, A.M. 
Cl (ray, S. Matons, M.R.I.A. 
are. \ Joun Hitt, CE. M.R.IA. 
re Rev. J. GoopMAN. ; 
Cork, S. Riding. A. Act, B.E.,M.RLA. 
are Purure RayMonp. 
Cork, N. Riding. iD ‘A. O'LEARY. 
Donegal.—G. H. Kinawan, M.R.I.A. 
Down.—W. H. Patterson, M.R.I.A. 
Dublin.—W. F. Wakeman. 
Fermanagh.—Epwarp Atrxi1u, J.P. 
Galway.—Hon. Luxe Gerad Ditton. 
Kerr { Rev. Denis 0’ Donouve, P.P. 
err4* \ Miss Hickson. 
Kildare.—T. Cooxe Trexcu, J.P. 
Kilkenny.—Rev. Puitrp Moore, P.P. 
King’s County.—J. Hanton, M.D. 


Leitrim.— 
Limerick G. J. Hewson, A.M, 
wheres. \ James Frost, J.P. 


Jonn Browne, M.R.I.A. 


Londonderry. T. Watson 
Long ford.— 


Louth.—Joun Riptron Garstin, M R.I.A. 


Mayo.— Epwarp Guover, C.E. 


Meath.—Joun Rrspton Garstin, M.R.I.A. 


A. Knieut Youna, J.P. 


Monaghan. 15, CaroLan Rusu. 


Queen’s County.—RoBERT Stapuszs, D.L. 


Roscommon.—R. Cocurane. 
Sligo.—Lt.-Cot. W. G. Woop-Martin. 
Tipperary S. Riding.—J. Davis Wuarre. 
Tipperary N. Riding.—Joun Love. 
Tyrone.—J, CARMICHAEL FERRALL. 
James Bupp. 


; GaBRIEL 0’C. Repmonp, 
Wan joe. L.R.O.S.1. 


| Vincent Mackessy. 
Westmeath.— 

; J. J. PERCIVAL. 
Wexford. J. Ennis Mayer. 
{We J. F. M. Frrencn. 


Wicklow. \ wo. WaxkeMaN. 
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Fellows of the Associntion, 


Wares, Hrs Roya Hicuness tue Prince or. Sandringham. 
Barter, Rev. J. B. Benmore Rectory, Enniskillen. 
Bennett, Joseph. Blair Castle, Cork. 

*Butler, Right Hon. Lord James Wandesforde. 18, Rutland-square, Dublin. 
Castletown of Upper Ossory, Righi Hon. Lord. Lisduff, Errill, Templemore. 
Close, Rev. Maxwell H., M.A., M.R.LA. 40, Lower Baggot-street, Dublin. 
Cochrane, Robert, C.E., Office of Public Works, Athlone. 

*Connellan, Peter, D.L. Coolmore, Thomastown. 

Colles, Rey. Goddard Richards Purefoy, LL.D. Hackney Union Infirmary, Hamer- 
ton, London, E. 

Cooper, Lt.-Col. Edward, D.L., M.R.I.A. Markree Castle, Collooney, and 42, Port- 
man-square, London, W. 

Cowper, Right Hon. the Earl. 4, St. James’s-square, London, S. W. 

Courtown, Right Hon. the Earl of, D.L. Courtown House, Gorey. 

Currey, F. E., J.P. Lismore. 

Dartrey, Right Hon. the Earl of. Dartrey, Co. Monaghan. 

Delany, Barry, M.D., C.M. District Asylum, Kilkenny. 

Desart, Right Hon. the Earl of. Desart Court, Kilkenny. 

Dobbin, Leonard. Hollymount, Lee Road, Cork. 

Evans, John, D.C.L., Oxon., LL.D., Dublin, F.R.S.,F.S.A., &. Nash Mills, Hemel 
Hempsted. 

Farrell, James B., M.I.C.E. Glendarra, Wexford. 

Fitzgibbon, Abraham, M.I.C.E., M.R.I.A. Moorside, Bushey Heath, Herts. 

Garstin, J. Ribton, M.A., M.R.I.A., F.S.A. Braganstown, Castlebellingham. 

Geoghegan, A. Gerald. 27, Adelaide-road, Kensington, London, W. 

Gilbert, J. T., M.R.I.A. Villa Nova, Blackrock, Dublin. 

*Graves, Rev. James, A.B., Inisnag, Stonyford. 

*Greene, Joseph. Kilkenny. 

*Hanford-Flood, William, D.L. Farmley, Kilkenny; and Wollas Hall, Worcestershire, 
Hartington, Most Hon. the Marauis of, Harwick Hall, Chesterfield. 

Hill, John, C.E., M.R.I.A. Ennis, Co. Clare. 
Knill, Stuart. The Crosslets in the Grove, Blackheath, London. 

*Lalor, Joseph, M.D., L.R.C.S.I. Resident Physician, Richmond Asylum, Dublin. 
Lalor, Thomas, D.L., Cregg, Carnick-on-Suir. 

Langrishe, Richard, M.R.I.A.I. Shamrock Lodge, Athlone. 

*Leinster, The Most Noble the Duke of, M.R.I.A. Carton, Maynooth. 
Lenihan, Maurice, J.P., M.R.I.A. 104, George-strect, Limerick. 

Limerick, The Right Hon. the Earl of. 36, Queen’s Gate Terrace, London. 
Longworth-Dames, R. S., A.B., Barrister-at-Law. 21, Herbert-street, Dublin. 
Malcomson, Robert, A.M. Carlow. 
Malone, Rev. Sylvester, P.P., M.R.I.A. Clare Abbey, Clare Castle, Co. Clare. 
Mayler, J. E. Harristown, Ballymitty, Co. Wexford. 
Molloy, William R., A.M. Brookfield-terrace, Donnybrook, Dublin. 
*Moore, Rev. Philip, Canon, P.P. Johnstown. 
*Murphy, T. E. Patrick-street, Kilkenny. 
O’ Hart, John. Ringsend Schoo!, Dublin. 
 O’Laverty, Rev. James, P.P., M.R.I.A. Holywood, Co. Down. 
O’ Meagher, J. Casimir. 45, Mountjoy-square, Dublin. 
Palmer, Charles C., J.P. Rahan House, Edenderry. 
Phené, John S., LL.D., F.S.A., F.G.S., &c. 5, Carlton-terrace, Cakley-street, 
London, S.W. 
Prichard, Rev. Hugh. Dinam Gaerwen, Anglesey. 
*Robertson, James G., Architect. Kilkenny. 
*Ryan, Rev. Abbé. Clifden Villa, Kilkenny. 
Smith, Joseph, jun. 63, Legh-stroet, Warrington. 
Smith, Worthington G., F.L.S., M.A.I. 38, Kyverdale-road, London, N. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL [NsTITUTE OF GREAT Britain AND IrrLAND: London. 
AROHITECTURAL AND ARCHZOLOGICAL Socizty oF BuckincHam: Aylesbury. 
AROHITECTURAL, AncH. AND Hist. Soc. ror Tue Co., City, &., oF CHESTER: Chester. 
BEDFORDSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHMOLOGICAL Society: Bedford. 
Boston Numismatic Socigty: Boston, U.S. 

British ARCHASOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION: London. 

CAMBRIAN ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION: Wales. 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN Society: Cambridge. 

GENEALOGICAL AND HisroricaL Society oF Great Britatn: London. 
GEOLOGICAL AND PoLyYTEOHNIC Society or THE WeEsT RIDING OF YORKSHIRE: Leeds. 
Guiascow ARcH#ZOLoGIcAL Society: Glasgow. 

GLoucrsTER AND BristoL ARCHAOLOGICAL Society: Bristol. 

HonoraABLE Society or CymMMoRODION: London. 

Historic Society or LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE: Liverpool. 

Fork Lore Society: London. 

Kent ArcH®o.LocicaL Socirty: Maidstone. 

LrEEeps PHILosoPpHIcAL AND LitERARY Society: Leeds. 

Minnesota Historicat Sociery: St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S. 

NorFrotk AND Norwicu ARCH/OLOQICAL Society: Norwich. 

Numismatic Socrery : London. 

OxrorD ARCHITECTURAL Society: Oxford. 

Puitotogicat Socrety: London. 

Powis-Lanp Crus: Welchpool. 

Royau ArcHZ0LvoGIcAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT Brirain AND IneLanp: London. 
Royat GEouoaicaL Society oF IRELAND: Dublin. 

Royat Institute or British ArcHitects: London. 

Roya Institution oF CornwaL.L: Truro. 

Royau Irish AcapEMy: Dublin. 

La Socitf#t¥ Royarz pes ANTIQUAIRES DU Noxp: Copenhagen. 

SHROPSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND Naturat History Society: Shrewsbury. 
SmitHsonian Institution: Washington, U.S. 

Society oF ANTIQUARIES OF LoNpon: London. 

Society or ANTIQUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TyNE: Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Soctety of ANTIQUARIES OF ScoTLAND: Edinburgh. 

SoMERSETSHIRE ARCHEOLOGICAL AND NatruraL History Society: Taunton. 
St. ALBAN’s ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL Society: St. Alban’s. 
State Hisroricat Society or Wisconsin, U.S. 

SurroLk Institute or ARCH#OLOGY AND NaturaL History: Bury St. Edinunds. 
SuRREY ARCH XOLOGICAL Society: London. 

Sussex AncH0LoGicaL SocrEry : Lewes. 

WILTSHIRE AKCHAOLOGICAL AND Naturat History Society: Devises. 
YORKSHIRE ARCHZ:OLOGICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL ASsocIATION: Huddersfield. 
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Berry, Henry F. 
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GENERAL RULES 


OF THT, 


Koval Historical und Archeological Association 
OF IRELAND, 


As amended at the Annual General Meeting of 1870. 
—_—_——_>>—_ 


1. The Royal Historical and Archeological Association of Ireland is instituted to 
preserve, examine, and illustrate all Ancient Monuments of the History, Language, 
Arts, Manners, and Customs of the past, as connected with Ireland. 

2. The Association shall consist of Fellows and Members. All the Original or 
Founding Members, as enumerated in the Report read at the Annual General Meeting 
of January, 1869, are hereby constituted Fellows of the Association without any addi- 
tional payment, or the form of election. For the future all Fellows to be elective ; 
cach to pay, on election, an Entrance Fee of £2, and an Annual Subscription of £1. 
Those Members who shall pay £1 per annum may, on payment of the Entrance Fee, be 
elected Fellows. The Members shall be elective, and shall pay 10s. per annum without 
any Entrance Fee. All subscriptions shall be payable in advance, on the first day of 
January in cach year, or on election, and may be compounded for by the payment 
of £10. 

3. The Fellows shall be entitled to receive the Quarterly “ Journal” and ‘‘ Annual 
Volume’’ of the Association. The Members shall be entitled to receive the ‘* Journal,” 
and may obtain the ‘“ Annual Volume ”’ on payment of 10s. additional. 

4, The Fellows of the Association who are notin arrear shall alone have the pri- 
vilege of voting in cases where the Ballot is called for. 

5. The permanent Honorary Offcers of the Association shall consist of a Patron in 
Chief, Patrons, President, and Vice-Presidents, two Gencral Secretaries, Treasurer, 
Curator, and Provincial Secretaries. All Licutenants of Counties to be Patrons, ex 
officio, on election. The existing Officers to continue, and vacancies to be filled up as 
they occur. 

6. Local Secretaries shall be oLtanied throughout the country, who shall be re- 
quested to inform the Association of all Antiquarian Remains discovered in their 
districts, to investigate Local History and Traditions, and to give notice of all injury 
likely to be inflicted on Monuments of Antiquity, in order that the influence of the 
Association may be exerted to preserve them. 

7. A Committee of Twelve (exclusive of the Patrens, President, and Vice-President, 
Treasurer, and General Secretaries, whe shal] be ex officio Members of the Committee), 
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shall be elected at the Annual General Meeting held in the January of each year, for 
the transaction of the ordinary business of the Association ; such Committce to meet, 
if recessary, on the last Wednesday of each month, and at such other times as may be 
deemed advisable. 

8. The Association shall meet on the first Wednesday of January, April, July, and 
October, when Papers and Correspondence on Historical and Archeological subjects 
shall be read, and objects of Antiquarian interest exhibited. 

9. The Transactions of the several Meetings, forming a quarterly “ Journal,” shall 
be printed and supplied to all Fellows and Members not in arrear. If the funds of the 
Association permit, an ‘‘ Annual Volume’”’ shall also be printed, and supplied to all 
Fellows, and to such Members as shal* subscribe specially for it. 

10. All matter concerned with the Religious and Political Differences which may 
exist in our country shall be excluded from the Papers to be read and the Discussions 
held at those Meetings; such matter being foreign to the objects of this Association, 
and calculated to disturb the harmony which is essential to its success. 

11. It shall be the duty of the Committee to revise all Papers which are to be read 
to the Association, to ascertain tha: they are in all respects unobjectionable, and, in 
particular, that they are in accordance with the preceding rule. 

12. The Accounts of the Association shall be audited at the second General Meeting 
in each year. 

13. The sums paid by Life Members, and the Entrance Fees of Fellows, shall be 
invested in the name of two Trustecs, to be elected by the Fellows, in whom shail be 
vested all the property of the Association. and who shall pay over the interest of all 
invested moneys to the Treasurer. In case of a vacancy in the Trustees occurring, a 
new Trustee shall be elected with as little deiay as possible. 

14. These rules shall not be altered or amended, except at an Annual! General 
Meeting of the Association, and after three months’ notice. 


ra 


PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS. 


At the QuarTerLy (Lermnster) Meetine, held (by per- 
mission )in the Theatre of the Royal Dublin Society, 
on Thursday, April the 2nd, 1885 ; 


His Grace THe Doxe or Leinster, «.c., President of 
the Association, in the Chair ; 


The following Member was admitted Fellow of the 
Association :— 


Andrew Knight Young, J.p., The Terrace, Monaghan. 
The following Members were elected :— 


The Right Rev. Abraham Brownrigg, p.p., Bishop 
of Ossory, St. Kieran’s College, Kilkenny ; Sir Herbert 
Eustace Maxwell, Bart., m.p., Monreith, Whauphill, 
Wigtonshire ; Joseph H. Moore, c.z., Athlumney Lodge, 
Navan ; Rev. Canon Lloyd, Clonlea Vicarage, Kilkishen, 
Co. Clare; James A. Mahony, Ramelton, Co. Donegal ; 
Rey. E. A. Cooke, Kilnasoolagh Glebe, Newmarket-on- 
Fergus ; the Venerable Archdeacon O’Rourke, p.p., 
Collooney, Co. Sligo; John Mathewson, Queen-street, 
Londonderry ; the Rev. Narcissus Grey Batt, a.m., Rath- 
mullen, and Abbot’s Norton Vicarage, Evesham; and 
Henry F. Baker, Willow Lodge, Booterstown-avenue, 
Co. Dublin. | 
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The Treasurer submitted the audited Accounts of 
the Association for the year ending December 31, 1884, 
as follows :— 


1884. 


Jan. 1. 


Dec. 31. 


1884. 
Dec. 31. 


CHARGE. 


£3. d. 
To balance in Treasurer’s hands, . - . 21112 1 
,, Annual Subscriptions, : ‘ . 25817 0 
,», Cash by sale of ‘ Journal” ma ‘¢ Annual 
Volume,”  . 21 2 1 
», Dividend on New Three nee cents Gavan: 
ment Stock, less Income Tax, ; . 11 8 4 
£497 14 6 
DIscHARGE. 
£ os d, 
By Postages of Correspondence and Book Parcels, 15 0 4 
», Printing of ‘‘Journal’”’ for October, 18883, 
and January and April, 1884, : . 89 2 9 
», Postages of “Journal,” . . . ll 49 
,, Allustrations and Engravings for ‘J papal » 101 4 6 
,», General Printing and Stationery, . 18 17 11 
5, m=xpenses of Quarterly Meetings and Sun- 
dries, . : 1618 1 
», Purchase of Books acid Since Nainbars of 
“Journal,” . ; : ; : : 270 
,, Rents and Insurance, . : : . 2117 8 
», Collection of Subscriptions, : ‘ . 2219 6 
», Editing ‘‘ Journal,” : ; ‘ . 25 0 0 
,, Balance in Treasurer’s hands, . ; . 173 7 5 
£497 14 6 


We have audited these Accounts and find them correct, there being a 
Balance in Treasurer’s hands of £178 7s. 5d. 


James G, Rosertson, 
JoHN Bia Brown, 


Auditors. 


It was proposed by Lord James Wandesford Butler, 
and unanimously resolved—That an address of wel- 
come be presented to their Royal — the Prince 
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and Princess of Wales on occasion of their approaching 
visit to Ireland; and that His Grace the Duke of 
Leinster, President of the Association, be requested to 
present the Address, which was as follows :— 


‘¢To His Royvat Hienness Atpert Epwarp PRINCE oF WALES. 


‘‘The President, Fellows, and Members of the Royal Historical and 
Archwological Association of Ireland offer you their heartiest congratula- 
tions on this your welcome visit to Ireland with your Royal Highness’s 
Consort and eldest son. 

‘¢ We are ever grateful to Her Gracious Majesty the Queen for deign- 
ing to give this Association her Letter of Incorporation by the name of 
the ‘ Royal Historical and Archeological Association of Ireland,’ and to 
your Royal Highness for becoming its first Patron. 

‘‘'We are proud that your Royal Highness takes an interest in the 
Archeology of Ireland. 


(Signed), ‘< LEINSTER. 
“6 President of the Royal Historical and Archeological 
Association of Ireland.”’ 


W. F. Wakeman, Fellow, and Hon. Local Secretary 
for the counties of Dublin and Wicklow, read the follow- 
ing Notice of the Architectural Peculiarities of some 
ancient Churches in the county of Sligo:— 


Any ecclesiological antiquary who would take up, link by link, the 
chain of style which connects our medisval churches with the primitive 
Christian temples so frequently met with in Ireland, will find an instruc- 
tive subject of study when considering the peculiar features of three 
historic edifices situate in the county of Sligo, viz., the churches of 
Kilaspugbrone, Ballysadare, and Aghanagh. 

That in the designing of doorways and other opes our early church 
builders bore in mind a style which had existed in Ireland from time 
immemorial in cahir, cashel, dun, carn, cloughawn, &c., is a fact very 
patent to any archeologist who may glance beyond the line of actually 
historic work as found in this country. It is, indeed, universally ad- 
mitted amongst architectural antiquaries that with us the flat-headed 
doorway, with inclining jambs, is characteristic alike of pagan and of 
primitive Christian design ; and it is equally conceded that for many 
ages this form of ope, whether in doorway or window, continued to be 
constructed by builders of stone churches and other ecclesiastical edifices. 
At first, with doorways of this kind, and the structures to which they 
belonged (I speak now of works of the Christian period), very little 
mortar or cement of any kind appears to have been used. In the 
earlier examples the stones are usually of great size, rough and unhewn. 
As time advanced more attention was paid to regularity in the masonry— 
the stones are laid in courses more or less even; many of them are 
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roughly dressed, and there is evidence of lime mortar having been used 
in the external and internal wall-facings; while the interior, generally 
more or less rubble, was strengthened by liquid cement, amongst the 
remains of which small portions of the bones of mammals, or of sea 
shells, wholly or partially pulverized, may at times be discovered. 

Many of the foregoing remarks may be said to apply equally to the 
construction of the doorways and the fabric of a large number of our 
celebrated round towers, not a single example of the latter being, like 
acknowledged pagan or pre-Christian edifices found in Ireland, un- 
cemented. There can be no question whatever amongst those who 
would compare the architectural features of our round towers and early 
churches one with another that they belong to the same style, and are 
often contemporaneous. The doorway of the towers is almost invariably 
found to have been placed at a considerable distance above the level of 
the adjoining ground. This was no doubt a precaution for security 
and defence ; and indeed a like arrangement may be seen in several 
of our mediwval castles, as at Athenry, and in a very interesting 
fortalice, by which the passage from the mainland to Lady’s Island, 
county Wexford, was defended. The same idea was adopted in the 
construction of the modern Martello towers, by which the coast of 
Ireland was supposed to be secured against the possibility of a successful 
foreign invasion. Not every community of the ancient Irish Church 
could undertake the cost of erecting a clowghtheach, as the round tower 
belfry was formerly called—that is, in English, ‘‘ bell-house,’’ from 
the Celtic words ‘‘clog,” a bell, and ‘‘ teach,” a house. In some in- 
stances it would seem that the ¢eampul, cill, or church itself, was so 
constructed as to afford a degree of security against sudden predatory 
attack. The Sligo churches under notice present at least one feature in 
common with the great majority of our ecclesiastical round towers. I 
allude to the form and position of their original doorways respectively. 
Kilaspugbrone and Aghanagh are recorded to have been founded by St. 
Patrick himself, and must, therefore, have been originally erected some 
time before the close of the fifth century. Ballysadare, of which estab- 
lishment St. Fechin was patron, must be regarded as more than a 
century later, the saint having died of the busdhe chonnaile, or great 
yellow plague, by which Ireland was devastated in a.p. 664. 

It is not in the least degree probable that any portion of the structures 
erected at Kilaspugbrone or Aghanagh by St. Patrick remains, at least 
above ground. No doubt the churches at the localities named may, in 
the course of centuries, have been even more than once rebuilt. It should 
be remarked, however, that the existing remains, in plan and style of 
masonry, present indications of very considerable antiquity. Their 
general character is that of churches which there is reason to believe were 
erected anterior to the eleventh century—how far anterior it is extremely 
difficult to determine—and which are not unfrequently accompanied by 
the round tower belfry. In plan they present a simple oblong quadrangle; 
and each appears to have been furnished at first with but one window, 
which was placed in the eastern end. Their original doorways are flat- 
headed, and occupy an elevated position in the centre of the western 
gable. Now the striking peculiarity of these churches, as well as that 
of Ballysadare, consists in this elevation of their primitive doorways, and 
in the fact of one of their side walls having, at some period long sub- 
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‘ sequent to the erection of the present remaining structures, been pierced 
' for the insertion of round-headed entrances of a character which cannot 
‘be considered older than the close of the twelfth century, and are most 
: probably somewhat later. We have thus some clue to the period when 
‘the characteristically Celtic flat-headed doorway, with inclined jambs, 
went out of fashion with the Irish, and was succeeded by a completely 
. new style of design, in which the opening was surmounted by semi- 
circular arches of cut stone, with a reveal and vertical sides. The 
south side doorway of Kilaspugbrone no longer exists; but it has been 
‘figured by Petrie in his work on the ‘Round Towers,” where its 
measurements are given as follows: height, 6ft.; width, 3ft.6in. Atthe 
date of the insertion of this doorway further alterations would seem to 
‘have been made in the fabric of the church ; amongst others, what appears 
to be a pointed recess for sedilia has been fashioned in the thickness of 
the northern wall, at a little distance from the eastern gable, and nearly fac- 
ing the ancient altar of stone which still remains.—(See illustration below). 
The eastern window, it will be observed, is extremely elegant in style, 
_-and in its mouldings and inclined sides very closely resembles the door- 
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Interior of Kilaspugbrone Church, showing the Altar, Eastern Window, and 
Arch for Sedilia. 


‘ways of some of our round tower belfries. The masonry surmounting 
. the slopes of the western gable was probably built as a screen for the 
. roof of the church from prevailing winds, which along the Atlantic 
coasts are often highly destructive.—(See sketch on next page.) The 
primitive doorway, like that of Ballysadare, presently to be noticed, 
~ measures about 4 ft. 4 in. in height, by about 2 ft. in breadth at the 

sill, the breadth at the lintel being somewhat less. These dimensions 
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Doorway inserted in the North Side-wall of Aghanagh Church. Drawn from 


the exterior. 
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are about the same as those of the doorway of the round tower of 
Antrim. 

It was while at Kilaspugbrone, visiting his friend Bronus, after whom 
the church is called, that St. Patrick, then an aged man, dropped one of 
his teeth. This relic appears for many ages to have been regarded as 
- very sacred, and was enclosed in a casket known as the Fiachal Phadrig, 
or ‘‘Shrine of St. Patrick’s Tooth.’’ The case or shrine, from an in- 
scription which it bears, appears to have been made at the cost of Thomas 
de Bramichen, or Bermingham, who was lord of Athenry, county Galway, 
sometime in the fourteenth century. Through the liberality of the late 
Dr. Stokes, it now forms one of the objects of high interest preserved in 
the ‘‘Strong Room”’ of the Royal Irish Academy. 

This church, the Hach-aineach of the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, is 
stated to have been a foundation of our national saint for the use of his 
disciple, Bishop Manius. Of its history I shall have now little to com- 
municate; but a few remarks on the subject of the character of its 
architecture will here, perhaps, find a fitting place. Like the kindred 
establishment just noticed, Aghanagh in plan is an oblong quadrangle 
with remains of an elevated western doorway. A double-arched entrance 
(see sketch facing this page), evidently a later insertion, has been broken 
through its northern side-wall. The eastern gable no longer remains, 
In the south side-wall is a long, slight, lancet window (also plainly 
a comparatively modern insertion), the pointed head of which on the 
exterior is carved out of a single stone. The masonry is very excellent, 
and of a kind often found in early, but not in our earliest, churches. 
The stones are very large, and are laid in courses more or less regular. 
Unfortunately the lintel and jambs of the original doorway have been 
removed (see view from the north-west, on p. 47): probably the stones 
were required as building material for the construction of its successor in 
the side wall. The latter feature remains quite perfect, and is in form 
so like the drawing preserved by Petrie of the doorway which was 
inserted in the southern wall of Kilaspugbrone, that an outline of the one 
might well answer for that of the other. 1ts dimensions are here given :-— 
height of outer arch, 7 ft. 9 in.; breadth of outer ope, 4 ft. 10 in. ; inner 
arch, 7 ft. high; breadth of ope, 3 ft. 4 in.; breadth of jambs, 8 in.; 
wall of church at doorway, 3 ft. 9 in. in thickness. 

Easdara, now Ballysadare, is a beautifully situated village standing 
at a distance of about seven miles from Sligo. The name signifies the 
Town of the Cataract of the Oak. Here in the seventh century a church 
and monastery were founded by St. Fechin. This establishment figures 
considerably in the history of Sligo, and a large portion of its princi- 
pal church still remains. The church (see south-western view, on next 
page) measures externally 70 ft. in length, by 33 ft. in breadth. It 
appears to have suffered violence from time to time, and its walls in 
places bear evidence of having been repaired, altered, or rebuilt at 
various periods. The oldest portion of the fabric is probably of the 
time of St. Fechin. This consists of nearly the whole of the western 
gable and some yards of the adjoining northern wall. Nearly the whole 
of the south side-wall has evidently been rebuilt, or at least remodelled, 
and within it, at a distance of eighteen feet from the western gable, has 
been inserted a doorway in the Irish Romanesque style of architecture 
The original doorway still remains in the western gable. It is square- 
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South-western View of the old Church of Ballysadare. 
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Original Doorway, now built up, in the Western Gable of Ballysadare Church. 


Irish Romanesque Doorway inserted in the South Side-wall of Ballysadare Church. 
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headed, has inclined jambs, and is placed at a distance of about five feet 
above the present ground level. That this church was used as a kind 
of fortress, or place of strength, there is abundant evidence in our 
Annals. 

We read that, in 1199, a battle was fought at Ballysadare between 
Hugh O'Neill, O’Heigny Prince of Fermanagh, and the men of the north 
on the one side, and Cathal Caragh O’Connor, William Burke, &c., on 
the other. On this occasion the northerners were defeated, and many of 
them slain; and O’Neill was detained a close prisoner in the church of 
Ballysadare until he made peace and gave hostages to Cathal Caragh. 
Again, we read that, in 1261, the Birminghams profaned the church of 
Ballysadare (Zempul mor Fechin, in Kasdara), slew Cathal O’Hara and five 
other Derry men within its walls, and carried away as booty some sacred 
objects belonging to it. This outrage was avenged the same year by 
Donnell O’Hara, who conducted an expedition against the Birminghams, 
or clan Feorais, and slew Sefin Birmingham, who had on his head at the 
time of death the bell, or bell-cover, taken from the church of Ballysadare, 
thinking doubtless that the sight of this object would alarm the conscience 
and arrest the arm of O’ Hara. 

The south doorway is very remarkable in the possession of a tym- 
panum, consisting of a large thick flagstone devoid of ornamentation. A 
doorway of this class occurs in the church of Kilmalkedar, county Kerry, 
and in Cormac’s Chapel, county Tipperary, both structures dating from the 
twelfth century. There are eleven carved human heads standing in bold 
relief from the lower arch, and at each side of the doorway is another head, 
thirteen in all, supposed possibly to represent the Saviour and the twelve 
Apostles (see sketch, p. 52). There is no sign of interlacing, or other 
patterns on the sides of this ope; but two of the capitals are sculptured 
with figures of monsters, which are represented as devouring a human 
head (see enlarged sketches on p. 53). Similar designs appear amongst 
the sculptures at Glendalough. Their meaning has not yet been ex- 
plained. 

The north-western angle of the church is quite plain, and, as shown 
in the etching, is surmounted by one of those mysterious corbel-like stones 
which we find similarly placed in some of our most ancient churches. 
The opposite angle has been rounded off into a semi-cylindrical pillar, and 
is probably coeval with the side doorway. The remaining windows, 
which are in the south side-wall, are all narrow and round-headed; they 
are, no doubt, coeval with the southern doorway. It is interesting to 
compare this beautiful doorway with its older companion, now built up, in 
the western gable. Its inclined sides, trabeated head, and style of 
masonry, would not be out of place in the doorway of a round tower 
(see drawing on p. 51). Probably it would have been better for the 
holders of the church against their enemies had the latter remained the 
only entrance. 

I must at present close my remarks upon this most interesting edifice, 
which, by-the-by, has already been admirably described by Dr. O’ Rourke, 
in his most valuable publication entitled ‘‘Ballysadare and Kilvarnet.” 
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Dr. Aquilla Smith, m.r.1.4., read the following answer 
to the question ‘‘ Was Ecclesiastical Money Coined at 
Clonmacnoise', a.D. 1170?” 


This question has been suggested by a quotation from Mageoghegan’s 
translation of the ‘‘Annals of Clonmacnoise,’’ in Dr. Petrie’s ‘ Disquisition’ 
on Bracteate Coins found in the Round Tower at Kildare; and it also in- 
cludes the consideration of Dr. Petrie’s conjecture that ‘‘the bracteate 
pinginns® found at Kildare were ecclesiastical coms minted there.’ 

Dr. Petrie says: ‘‘I am also of opinion that those rude pieces without 
legends, whether serepalls or pinginns, were very probably for the most 
part, if not wholly, ecclesiastical, their types having usually a religious 
character, and being most commonly found in the localities of ancient 
ecclesiastical establishments’’ (p. 228). 

In the ‘“‘Annals of the Four Masters,” at the year 1031, distinct 
mention is made of the pinginn as being at that time in circulation in 
Armagh, where ‘“‘A shesheagh (measure) of oaten grain’’ was sold ‘‘for one 
pinginn,” or ‘‘seven-grained piece;’’ and in a very ancient glossary, in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, and also in several copies of Cormac’s 
Glossary, written in the ninth century, there is the explanation of 
‘* Pinginn, quasi pan-ung, i.e. part of an ounce; or denn-ing, 1.e. it wants 
benns (points), i.e. [it is] round.’* On this explanation Dr. Petrie re- 
marks: ‘‘ If it be considered that the application of the word penning toa 
coin amongst the Saxons must have been familiar to Cormac, it will be 
obvious that he could hardly have explained the meaning of the word in 
this manner, if he did not intend to intimate that it was applied to a coin 
minted by the Irish also; nor would he have given such derivations for 
it, if he supposed it had its origin amongst the Danes in Ireland.” 

Cormac may have been familiar with the Saxon penny, which was the 
twentieth part of an ounce, and was round, because coins of Alfred, 
A.D. 872-901, have been found at Armagh, and hoards of his immediate 
successors, Eadweard the Elder, and Ethelstan, have been frequently 
found in Ireland.® 

I am unable to see any evidence that Cormac’s intimation is applicable 
to a coin minted by the Irish; but if the explanation of the pinginn was 
written in the ninth century, how could it be supposed that the word 
originated with the Danes, while Dr. Petrie asserts, ‘‘ certain it is that 
the earliest ascertained Danish money, minted in Ireland, is that of the 
brother of Godfrid, Sitric ILI., 989” (p. 223). 

In confirmation of this decided opinion I may quote the conclusion of 
my Essay, ‘‘ When was Money first coined in Ireland?” ‘‘ No satistac- 
tory evidence has yet been produced that money was coined in Ireland 
before the authority of the Danish or Scandinavian kings was established, 


1 Cluain-Mac-Nois, the ‘“ Retreat of 
the sons of the Nobles,’’ is situated on the 
east bank of the Shannon, between Ath- 
lone and Shannon-bridge, in the King’s 
County: in the earlier periods of Irish 
ecclesiastical history it was distinguished 
by the number of its religious establish- 
ments and its schools: in 1201 it was com- 
pletely sacked by the English invaders, 


and in 1568 it was united to the See of 
Meath. 

2 All the words in italics are quotations. 

S ¢<On the Origin and Uses of the Round 
Towers of Ireland.’? Trans. R. I. Aca- 
ae § 4to, 1845, vol. xx., p. 229. 

4 Petrie, p. 221. : 

6 Num. Chron., vol. ii., 3rd Series, p. 
103; and vol. v., 3rd Series, p. 128. 
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and if my objections to Mr. Lindsay’s appropriation of certain coins to 
Ifars I. [a.p. 870-872], and to Aulaf IV. be admitted to be well founded, 
the chronological series of the Hiberno-Danish coins will commence with 
Sihtric III., King of Dublin, who was contemporary with Aethelred II, 
sole monarch of Saxon England.’ 

Dr. Petrie, in support of his opinion respecting ecclesiastical coins, 
refers to the ‘‘ curious hoard of coins found at Glendalough in 1639, of 
which Sir James Ware published a few examples,” and he also notices, 
as another remarkable instance of the discovery of coins at a celebrated 
religious establishment, “‘ the ‘m¢nores denarit, quasi oboli’—most probably 
the bracteate pennies, found near Kilcullen [county of Kildare] in 1305, 
of which mention is made in an Exchequer record of 338 Edward I.” See 
Harris’s Ware, vol. ii., p. 206, quoted by Petrie, p. 228. 

Relying on these records, he observes: ‘‘ If these arguments have any 
weight, it will not perhaps be an improbable conjecture that the bracteate 
pinginns, or pennings, found at Kildare, were ecclesiastical coins minted 
there” (p. 229). 

In connexion with this conjecture he quotes ‘‘ Annals of the Four 
Masters:” ‘At the year 962, where it is stated that a vast number of the 
seniors and ecclesiastics of Kildare had been made captives by the Danes, 
it is added that they were redeemed by Niall O’Heruilbh, with his own 
money” (p. 229). He also gives the Irish text from the “ Annals of 
Ulster,” a.p. 963, together with Dr. O’Conor’s translation in Latin, and 
observes that it is not strictly correct, for the Irish words which he renders 
pretio argentt, eodem tempore, should be expressed by proprits pecuntzs, and 
it 1s so rendered by Colgan in his translation of the record of this transac- 
tion given in the ‘‘ Annals of the Four Masters.” Zrias Thaum., p. 630 
(p. 229). 

I subjoin the translation bythe eminent Irish Scholar, Dr. 0’ Donovan— 

‘“‘a.p. 962. Cill-dara was plundered by the foreigners, and a great 
number of seniors and ecclesiastics were taken prisoners there; but Niall 
Uah-Eruilbh ransomed them.”’ 

The conclusion of Dr. Petrie’s inquiry is— 

‘‘ Whether the money here referred to was minted at Kildare or not, 
it is certain that ecclesiastical money was in use in Ireland at a later period, 
as it is stated in Mageoghegan’s translation of the ‘‘ Annals of Clonmac- 
noise” that money was coined there in the year 1170” (p. 229). 

Dr. Petrie’s reference to ‘‘money” in the extract from the ‘‘ Four 
Masters,”’ and his statement that Niall redeemed the seniors and ecclesias- 
tics of Kildare, ‘“‘ with his own money,” together with his preference of 
Colgan’s ‘‘ propriis pecuniis” to Dr. O’Conor’s “ pretio argenti,” indicate 
his belief that bracteates were minted in 962, whether “at Kildare or 
not.” 

When a doubt occurred to him respecting the meaning of the trans- 
lations of Dr. O’Conor, and of Colgan, it appears strange that he did not 
refer to O’Donovan, whose valuable assistance, ‘‘as a most competent 
Trish scholar’ (p. 118), he has duly acknowledged on many occasions. 
See index to Essay on Round Towers. 7 

Dr. Petrie says the captives at Kildare were ‘‘ redeemed” by Niall, 
and O’Donovan says he ‘‘ransomed’’ them; the true meaning of which 


1 Num. Chron., vol. ii., Third Series, p. 318. 
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is, that he accomplished his purpose not ‘with his own money” or 
bracteates minted by him at Kildare or elsewhere, but from his own 
resources, and that if the price or ransom for “a great number of seniors 
and ecclesiastics’ was, according to Dr. O’Conor, paid in silver, it would 
amount to many ounces of rings or ingots—a mode of payment which 
Dr. Petrie, ‘is far from denying was continued in Ireland even to the 
close of the twelfth century” (p. 212). He has not adduced any satis- 
factory evidence that “the rude pieces without legends” were for the 
most part or wholly ecclesiastical, or that they were minted at Glenda- 
lough, Kilcullen, or Kildare, but his quotation from Mageoghegan has 
suggested the question, Was money coined at Clonmacnoise a.p. 1170 ? 
The ecclesiastical and religious characters of the types, of which Dr. 
Petrie has not given any description, will be presently considered; and ag 
to bracteates being ‘ most commonly found in the localities of ancient 
ecclesiastical establishments” (p. 228), his statement is not satisfac- 
tory. | 

The coins published by Ware were found « prope Glendclacham, in 
agro Wickloensi,’”’ and Harris in his edition of Ware! describes the hoard 
discovered in the county of Kildare in 1805 as ‘‘pence and halfpence 
of an ancient and unknown stamp found in a field near Kileolyn,” which 
Dr. Petrie asserts were ‘ most probably bracteate pieces,” and on these 
grounds he conjectures ‘that the bracteate pinginns or pennings, found 
at Kildare, were ecclesiastical coins minted there” (p. 229). 

Mr. Lindesay, in Appendix vii. to his “‘ View of the Coinage of Ireland,” 
gives an account of many hoards of coins found in Ireland, not one of 
which was discovered in the locality of an ancient ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. The only authentic account of the finding of bracteates in or near 
an ecclesiastical building is, of “five or six ancient coins” discovered 
under the original floor of the Round Tower at Kildare : drawings of three 
of these unilateral bracteates, made by me at Dr. Petrie’s request, are pub- 
lished in his Essay on the Origin and Uses of the Round Towers of Ireland 

. 209). 
: The six coins found at Glendalough, published by Ware, and repro- 
duced by Simon,’ pl. i., figs. 12 to 17, present some symbols of a ‘religious 
character,’ and also types which resemble coing of known age. 

The long double cross on the reverse of three of them is usually 
admitted to be a symbol of Christianity ; the Agnus Dei on two, and the 
word crvx, in the angles of a short double cross on another, require 
special consideration. 

I am indebted to the Hon. R. Marsham for permission to publish 
the coin which is represented in the annexed wood-cut. 


This rare coin weighs 13°3 grains, which is of importance to know, 


1 Folio, 1764, vol. ii., p. 206. * Essay on Irish Coins, 4°, 1749, 
4TH SER., VOL. VII. E 
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because Ware does not mention the weight of any of his coins, and it 
iulso serves as a guarantee for the fidelity of his wood-cut. 

The Agnus Dei type was introduced in the coinage of France by 
Louis IX., or St. Louis, a.p. 1226 to 1270. The Mouton or Agnel D’or 
de Saint Louis, as it was called, is engraved in Le Blanc’. It has on the 
obverse the legend ‘-f Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata Mundi, miserere 
nobis,’ and on the reverse ‘Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus 
imperat ;’ some of the words contracted. This coin exemplifies the re- 
ligious character of the type. A fact of more importance in the present 
inquiry is, that the type of the Agnus Dei exists on Saxon coins of 
Aethelred IT. 

Mr. Sainthill, in his account of ‘Saxon and Anglo-Norman Coins, 
Plates xx. antl xxi.,’ gives the following description of a coin purchased 
by him in France :—* 


AETHELRED II. 


‘No. 20 (pl. xxi). This singular coin has on one side the Holy Lamb, its 
head surrounded with a nimbus or glory, and a crucifix rising from its back : 
beneath the breast, aenvs. On the other side of the coin is a bird with 
expanded wings, no doubt intended for the Dove or Holy Ghost. 


Obv. "J AETHELRAED R—LORUM. 


Rer. > EALDRED O—ALDMES. Weight 21 grains. 


The defects in the legends are owing to a portion of the coin being broken 
off, 

Mr. Sainthill subjoins to his description of the coin the remarks of 
hisfriend Mr. Lindsay, who in his work on ‘‘The Coinage of the Heptarchy,” 
p. 89, observes :—‘‘ Mealdmes. The discovery of the very singular coin 
of Ethelred, bearing the name of this place of mintage, furnishes us 
with unquestionable evidence that the word Meald, hitherto considered 
to denote Maldon, was often intended at least for Malmesbury ; for, if we 
look to Ruding, pl. xxi1., No. 13, we shall find that the Reverse exhibits 
the legend ‘ rALDRED MO MEALD,’ the moneyer’s name being the same as on 
this coin, which evidently exhibits also the name of the same mint, only 
at full length; the attribution of the coin, in Ruding and others, bearing 
the same word, to Maldon, was caused by the words Maeldv and Maeldwvne, 
and which, no doubt, signify aldon, appearing on other coins of the 
Anglo-Saxon monarchs. 

‘It may be however observed, that, where the mint is unquestionably 
Maldon, the word commences Maeld, whilst the coin in Ruding (No. 18) 
exhibits Jfeald, and this distinction may be used in classing the doubtful 
coins of these two places of mintage. The singular coin just noticed bears 
religious devices, perhaps alluding to circumstances or events of the time, 
and was probably struck at Malmesbury on occasion of the celebrated Con- 
ference of the Clergy, which assembled there in 977 for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the question of the Celibacy of the Clergy.” 


rrr a 


1 Traite Historique Des Monnies De * Olla Podrida. London, 8°, 1844, 
France, 4to, 1690, p. 196. p- 214 (privately printed). 
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After an interval of nine years Mr. Sainthill gives an engraving of 
“a perfect specimen of the type,” and the following description :—* 


‘¢ Obv. -l« ATHELRED REX ANGIOR. 
Rev. -fs PVLFNoTH HamMTON (Southampton). 


This coin is in the Royal collection at Stockholm. My specimen I 
purchased in France; so that we are indebted to the Continent for 
all that we know of this type, cne of the most singular in the Saxon 
series.” 

The first letter of the moneyer’s name on the coin is the Saxon w, 
and not the Roman P, as in the description; and Ruding, to whom this 
coin was unknown, gives the name of Wulfnoth in his list of Aethelred’s 
moneyers. 

Ware gives a wood-cut of another coin of the Agnus Deitype. On the 
reverse it has in the centre a dot ina small circle within a lozenge with 
curved sides, like that on a coin of Aethelred II. Ruding, also pl. xxii., 
fig. 1, and on a coin of his immediate successor Cnut, pl. xxiii, fig. 22. 
Another of Ware’s coins has on the reverse the word crevx, in the angles of 
a short double cross, encircled by straight lines instead of a legend. The 
obverse presents not exactly the ‘peculiarly Irish’ head, according to 
Petrie (p. 227), but one with radiating lines and a double fillet; and, 
in place of a legend, some letters and straight lines which are unin- 
telligible. 

This type resembles the first Dublin coinage of Sihtric ITI. (see 
Lindsay, pl. i.); but the double fillet is more like a Saxon coin of 
Aethelred II. (Hawkins, 204). 

Aethelred’s piety is indicated by the symbols on his coins: the 
Agnus Dei and the Dove; the word crvx, in the angles of a short double 
cross; the open hand of Providence, between the Greek letters a and wu, 
descending from a cloud; and the hand of benediction, with the third and 
fourth fingers bent on the palm, descending from a cloud, but without 
the Greek letters. See Ruding, pl. xxii., figs. 4, 9, and 15. 

One of Ware’s coins has on the reverse a long double cross, with each 
arm terminated by three crescents, exactly like some of the Saxon coins 
of Aethelred, which type was copied on the second group of the Dublin 
coins of Sihtric III.; in each angle of the cross there is a ef« like an 
English coin of Henry II. (Ruding, pl. u., fig. 4), of which type some 
have been found in Ireland, associated with unilateral bracteates. 

Another of Ware’s coins has on the reverse a long double cross, and 
on the obverse the ‘‘ peculiarly Irish’’ head to the right, a variety which 
is rare on Hiberno-Danish coins (see Lindsay, pl. i., figs. 41-43). 

The last of Ware’s six coins has on the reverse a transverse band, like 
the type of Harold II., a.p. 1066 (Hawkins, 230), between two skeleton 
human arms: a coin of exactly the same type is in the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy; it weighs 14°8 grains. This type is nearly allied to a coin with a 
tribrach of skeleton human arms on the reverse; both are published (figs. 


1 Olla Podrida, vol. ii., 8°, 13538, pl. xxix., fig. 3, and p. 166. 
E 2 
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9 and 10) in my Essay—‘‘ The human Handj on Hiberno-Danish Coins ”’ 
(Num. Chron., vol. iii., third series, p. 23). — 

Ware’s entire account of the six coins, of which he has given wood- 
cuts, is, ‘Aversa pars nummi tertii annum videtur designare 1115, quod 
si certum sit, non est cur quis ulterius, de hac re, operam insumeret. De 
ceteris, cum sine aliqua literarum luce, non habeo quod pro certo affir- 
mam ; antiquitatis speciem pre se ferunt, et procusi videntur ante Angli- 
cum ingressum’ (p. 154). 

The order of the letters on Ware’s coin is Rcvx; and I may observe 
that of twenty-six Dublin coins of Sibtric III. in the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, six read Rcvx or Rxcv, instead of cnvx. Ware supposed that the 
letters were employed as Roman numerals, and reading an imperfect & as 
m, he felt satisfied that the coin bore the date m.c.xv., and that the other 
five coins, from their antique appearance, were struck before the English 
entered Ireland. 

This conjecture in the infancy of Irish numismatics may be excused, 
yet it is probable that some of the rude coins were made not many years 
before 1115. 

When I published, in 1883, the illustrations of ‘‘ The Human Hand 
on Hiberno-Danish Coins,”’' I expressed my opinion that fig. 10, with the 
crozier before the head on the obverse, and the tribrach of three skeleton 
human arms on the reverse, which has straight lines instead of letters 
on each side, and weighs only 8°5 grains, ‘‘appears to be the latest in 
the series, and is probably contemporary with the Irish, bracteates of the 
close of the twelfth century.” 

At that time I was not aware of the existence of a coin, a woodcut 
of which was published in 1860, in the “‘ Proceedings of the Kilkenny 
Archeological Society.’’? 

The woodcut was contributed by the late Mr. Hoare, the owner of the 
coin, and was returned to him by the Rev. James Graves, Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Kilkenny Society, to whom I am indebted for the accurate copy 
annexed. 


The obvetse is copied from the canopy type of William I. or IT.,° and 
the type of the reverse is identical with the tribrach of three skeleton 
human arms.‘ The weight of the coin is 14 grains; the coin (fig. 10) 
published in my description of ‘‘ The Human Hand on Hiberno-Danish 
Coins,” weighs only 8°5 grains, and has on its obverse a crozier before 
the ‘‘ peculiarly Irish” head. 

Numismatists are unable to determine whether the canopy type was 
coined by William I. or II.; but as this type is not found on any other 


1 Num. Chron., vol. ii., 3rd Series, 3 Ruding,"pl. 1., fig. 1; and "Hawkins, 
} 


. 82. : 
a Vol. iii., Now Series, p. 123. 4 Lindsay, pl. iii., fig. 61. 
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English coin, its coexistence on the obverse with the rare and indubitable 
Irish type on the reverse, is of the highest importance, as it determines 
the fact that the coi was not minted before the latter half of the eleventh 
century, between the accession of William I., 1066, and the death of Wil- 
liam II., 1180. 

Mr. Lindsay, in his description of the bracteate coins found near Fer- 
moy, in 1837, compares their types with the ‘‘ Reverses of English coins, 
to illustrate the Irish bracteate coins,’’! and observes that ‘‘ A comparison 
of these types with those of the English coins, to which I have drawn the 
attention of the reader, will lead us to conclude that they have been in 
general copied from English coins, commencing with William I. or II., 
and ending with John, or perhaps Henry III., and to assign as the pro- 
bable period of their mintage the carly part of the thirteenth century ; 
and as the Danes had then no power over, or intercourse with, Ireland, it 
is not likely they were struck by that people, and still less by the Eng- 
glish, who had then a very different coinage of their own, and never 
appear to have struck bracteate coins in their own country; and we may 
therefore conclude that they are genuine and unquestionable specimens of 
the coins of the native Irish princes.”’” 

Mr. Lindsay’s observations relate to unilateral bracteates, such as were 
discovered ‘‘in the Round Tower of Kildare, which,” Dr. Petrie says, ‘‘there 
Is every reason to belicve were placed there, either accidentally or by de- 
sign, contemporaneously with its original erection, namely, the close of the 
eighth or beginning of the ninth century, when the description of the 
Church of Kildare was written by Cogitosus.’’§ 

It does not appear that Cogitosus described the Round Tower of Kil- 
dare; and at present I need only say that I find it easier to believe with 
Mr. Lindsay that the Fermoy bracteates were coined about the twelfth 
century, than that the bracteates discovered in the Round Tower were 
coined at the close of the eighth or beginning of the ninth century. 

Dr. Petrie says, ‘‘ It is quite certain that the Danes minted money in 
Ireland ; not, indeed, as is supposed in the ninth century, but in the tenth 
and eleventh; however, as they do not appear to have previously coined 
money in their own country, and as the typcs on what seem to be their 
earliest coins struck in Ireland do not appear to have been borrowed from 
the earlier or contemporaneous Anglo-Saxon coins, but from the still ruder 
money without inscriptions, found abundantly in Ireland, it seems to me 
a more natural and philosophical indication, and more in accordance with 
the historical evidences which I have adduced, that such rude picces are 
generally of Irish mintage, and anterior to the Danish irruptions, than that 
they are Danish or Irish imitations contemporaneous with or of a later age 
than the better minted coins of the Danes.’? And, moreover, Dr. Petric, 
when refuting some ‘really amusing” assertions of Dr. Ledwich, gives 
evidence of Danish irruptions, showing ‘‘that they plundered and devas- 
tated [Glendalough] in the years 830, 833, 886, 977, 982, 984, 985, 
1016” (pp. 227-8). 

The latest Danish irruption on Glendalough took place during the reign 
of Sihtric ILI., whose fine and well-executed coins are abundant and well 


1 View of the Coinage of Ireland, 4°, > On the Origin and Uses of the Round 
p. 22, and pl. viii. Towers of Ireland, 7rans. R. I. Academy, 


2 Ibid., p. 24. 4°, vol. xx., p. 230. 
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known; and if an “‘ Irish mintage” of ‘‘ rude pieces” had been carried on 
at Glendalough it must have been frequently interrupted; however, it is 
possible that money was coined by ecclesiastical authority at a later period, 
and down to the year 1170, at Clonmacnoise, as stated by Mageoghegan. 


The coin here represented is a bilateral bracteate, and weighs only 
6°3 grains. In place of legends, it has straight lines closely set together, 
like Ware’s six coins; the head to the left resembles that which Dr. Petrie 
regards as “peculiarly Irish,”’ the cross botonné on the neck occurs on 
many Hiberno-Danish coins, but the important character is the crozicr 
before the head. The arms of the long double cross on the reverse are 
terminated by pellets, a peculiarity which is rare on Irish coins, and 1s 
not on English coins earlier than the short-cross pennies of Henry II. ; 
and the cross-botonné sceptre in the alternate angles of the long cross is 
also to be seen on a short-cross penny (Ruding, pl. u1., fig. 15, and Haw- 
kins, 286). 

This coin is onc of a group of thirty-two in the Royal Irish Academy, 
all of similar type, but presenting many varieties of the head with the dis- 
tinctive symbol of the crozier varying in size on all of them; the cross ter- 
minated by pellets is rare; on a few it is terminated by crescents; and, 
instead of four pellets in two alternate angles, one has a »{-, another has 
three pellets, and many have only one; the central annulet is on each coin, 
the impression is frequently imperfect, owing to the thinness of the metal ; 
the average weight of the thirty-two coins is 7:2 grains, and a few weigh 
8 grains. 

The common type and the crozier indicate that all these coins belong 
to the same place of mintage, and the varieties of the head and of the re- 
verse that many different dies were employed. 

The symbol! of the crozier has not, I believe, been noticed by any 
writer on Irish coins. Dr. Petrie says, ‘‘I am of opinion that these rude 
pieces without legends, whether screpalls or pinginns, were very protably 
for the most part, if not wholly, ecclesiastical, their types having usually 
w religious character ;’’ but he adduces no evidence in support of his opi- 
nion except that such coins are ‘‘ most frequently found in the localities 
of ancient ecclesiastical establishments ”’ (p. 228). 

Dr. Petrie, in his description of the ruins at Rahin, in the King’s 
County, gives a woodcut of a sculptured bas-relief, representing the tym- 
panum of a triangular pediment over a doorway. He repudiates Dr. 
Ledwich’s description of the three figures, and thinks that the central 
figure represents a bishop, St. Kevin, the patron of the place. ‘‘ There 
can be little, if any, doubt, that the figure on the right is also a bishop or 
an abbot, holding his crozier or pastoral stuff, and that the figure on the 
left is also an ecclesiastic, but of lower grade, holding in his hand a quad- 
rangular bell, such as we see represented on many stone crosses in Ireland 
of the ninth and tenth centuries. “The crozicr is of the form of the simple 
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shepherd’s crook, as found on croziers of the primitive saints of the Irish 
Church”’ (p. 249). 

The crozier on some of the bracteates is smaller than that on the coin 
engraved (p. 62), and in form is identical with one in the hands of eccle- 
siastics represented on two sides of the sculptural stone at Culbinsgarth, 
in Bressay, Scotland.? 

The crozier before the ‘‘ Irish head ”’ is also on a coin, having the tri- 
brach of skeleton human arms on the reverse, without any legend, and 
weighing 8°5 grains.” 

The ‘‘ peculiarly Irish” head on the coin (p. 61) is only a degraded 
copy of the head on the Dublin coins of Sihtric III., which was copied 
from a Saxon coin of Aethelred I[I.; the sceptre on the reverse is pro- 
bably a symbol of authority, and the crozier indicates that the coin was 
minted by ecclesiastical authority. 

The six coins published by Ware, and all the coins with a crozier, 
have straight. lines instead of legends; the weight of two coins similur to 
Ware’s types is 14°8 and 13°3 grains, the weight of a coin with the crozier 
and the tribrach is 8°5 grains, and the average weight of thirty-two coins, 
all of the same type as the woodcut, is only 7°2 grains, while the average 
weight of a large number of the fine coins of Sihtric 111. is 20 grains. 

These facts establish the degradation of weight, and the rudeness of 
the type and workmanship display the gradual deterioration of the lrish 
coinage, which commenced very soon after the reign of Sihtric ILI., a.p. 
989 to 1029. 

The association of the canopy type of William I. or II., and the types 
of other English coins, described by Mr. Lindsay, down to the time of 
Henry II., along with the peculiar Imsh types of the rude coins, includes 
a period within which it is probable that coins were minted in some of 
the great ecclesiastical establishments in Ircland, down to and even later 
than 1170, when, according to Mageoghegan, money was coined at Clon- 
macnoise. 

A ‘‘very accurate drawing” of a coin found near Fermoy, in the county 
of Cork, about the year 1820, is represented in a woodcut, published in 
the Zransactions of the Kilkenny Archeological Sucicty, vol. ili., 1854-55, 
p. 180. The original woodcut was returned to the late Mr. Hoare, the 
owner of the coin, und I am indebted to the Rev. James Graves, Honorary 
Secretary of the Kilkenny Society, for the cupy subjoinced. 


The workmanship of this coin is remarkably good. A few coins of 
the same size and style of work are in the Muscum of the Royal Insh 
Academy. 
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1 Anderson, Scotland in Early Christian * iand-type on Hilerno- Danish Co!::x, 
times, Second Series, 8°. Edinb., 1881, N.C., vol. ili., Third Series, fig. 10. 
p. 206. 
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The peculiarity of this coin is the rude representation of five fingers 
under the head, which are intended to represent a human hand like that 
on figs. 1 and 3 in my description of ‘‘The Human Hand on Hiberno- 
Danish Coins.”! 

The ‘‘ peculiarly Irish’ head, the straight lines instead of letters, and 
the ‘‘hand-type”’ are good evidence that this coin was minted in Ireland. 
Its weight is 11 grains, 

Mr. Hoare observes that, ‘‘the reverse, however, is most interesting, 
as it has been evidently copied or imitated from a penny of Henry I. of 
England, which will be found figured in the ‘Supplement’ to Ruding ; 
and perhaps, therefore, this coin may be considered somewhat in the light 
of an evidence that the intercourse between each island was greater in 
those days than some persons have hitherto imagined or supposed, or at 
least have been willing to allow.” 

The coin referred to by Mr. Hoare isin part ii. of the ‘‘Supplement’’ to 
Ruding, pl. 11., fig. 5; and in the same plate a coin (fig. 1) attributed to 
William II. has on its reverse a mascle like fig. 5, with one pellet in each 
quarter of the intersecting cross. Other varieties of the mascle occur m 
figs. 2, 11 and 21 of the same plate; also on a coin of Henry II. (Ruding, 
pl. i1., fig. 6). 

A closer resemblance to the mascle on the Irish coin is on the reverse 
of a penny of William IT. in Ruding, ‘‘ Supplement,” pl. ii., fig. 1. 

A coin, published by Mr. Lindsay (fig. 31), has on the obverse the 
Irish head, with five fingers on the neck, and on the reverse a mascle, 
with three pellets in cach angle of the intersecting cross; but it has not 
what Mr. Hoare calls ‘‘ the ornaments” or shamrocks outside the mascle, 
which device has no emblematic significance, and its varieties indicate only 
the fancy of the moneyers; but Mr. Hoare says: ‘‘ The ornaments outside 
are, no doubt, representations of Ireland’s national emblem, the shamrock, 
and clearly denote it to be of Inish origin;”’ and concludes, from the re- 
semblance of its reverse type to a coin of Henry I., that ‘‘it may have 
belonged to Reginald the Third, who at that period flourished as one of the 
northern kings of Ireland.” ; 

Setting aside the fanciful notion respecting the shamrock, and the ut- 
terly groundless appropriation of the coin to Reginald III., or any person 
recorded in Irish history, the numerous varieties of type, the light weight 
of the coins, with unintelligible legends, or only straight lines, instead of 
letters, and the rude workmanship of many of them, are evidences that 
the right of coining was assumed, as Mr. Lindsay conjectured, by ‘‘ the 
native Irish princes,” or the chieftains of septs, and by bishops, after the 
accession of William I. 

The interval between the death of Sihtric III. and the accession of 
William I. is only thirty-seven years, during which brief period the rapid 
decline of the moneyer’s art, and the association of English and Irish 
types, which commenced in the latter half of the eleventh century, sup- 
port Mr. Lindsay’s conjecture, and refute Dr. Petrie’s opinion that the 
types on what seem to be the earliest coins struck in Ireland by the 
Dancs appear to have been borrowed from the still ruder money without 
inscriptions, found abundantly in Ireland, and that such rude pieces are 


ee 


‘Num. Chron., vol. iii., Third Series, 1883, p. 32. 
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generally of Irish mintage, and anterior to the Danish irruptions on 
Glendalough, which commenced a.p. 830. (See ante, p. 61.) 

In my description of ‘‘ Inedited Silver Farthings Coined in Ireland,’”! 
I published farthings bearing the name of John De Curci, who was created 
Earl of Ulster in 1181 by Henry II., and finally quitted Ireland in the 
year 1204, during which interval farthings were coined in Carrickfergus 
and Downpatrick. 

John, who in the year 1177 was created ‘‘ Dominus Hibernie,’’ came 
to Ireland, and during the reign of his father Henry II. coined halfpence 
and farthings in Dublin and Waterford, which, together with the abun- 
dance of the English ehort-cross pennies of Hlenry II. introduced into 
Ireland, superseded in the English settlements the circulation of the rude 
and light Irish money; but the right of coining without regal authority 
was exercised so late as the year 1447, when it was ordained at a Parlia- 
ment held at Trim that clipped money, “‘ nor the money called O’Reyley’s 
money, or any other unlawful money, should be received in Ireland.”’? 

The question to be solved is: Was money coined at Clonmacnoise 
a.D. 1170? 

In the latter part of the twelfth century there was no established 
authority for coming money in Ireland, or any fixed standard of weight, 
while there are numerous unintelligible comms, varying in type and 
weight, issued subsequent to the reign of Sihtric III. Clonmacnoise was 
the most eminent ecclesiastical establishment in Ireland up to the year 
1201, and itis a reasonable conjecture that the coin with the crozier 
before the head (ante, p. 62), was coined there by episcopal authority 
in 1170, seven years previous to the first Anglo-Imish coinage of John 
Dominus Hibernie. 


1 Num. Chron., vol. iii., New Series, 2 Simon on Irish Coins, 4°, 1749. Ap- 
p. 49. pendix, p. 80. 
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EDITED BY THE REV. CANON HAYMAN, B.A. 


(Continued from Vou. v., page 440). 


Meic Cpoipcona: imgsen 
Ripoenoas Chille Opigoe 
matain a meic odpecca .. 
Cemar 7 Mansnes ingen 
Oepoicc meic Seaain, meic 
Comaip, macain Nioclarp. 


Meic Tomayp, meic Uil- 
han ‘Occ: mgen an Tal- 
boing a ben; 7 ap 1 cus le 
Mag an Racha ec Crop an 
Pupuil ec baile San Rip- 
vend, 


metic Uilham Morp, 
meic Nicolaip, _ 
meic Tomaip, etc. 


Mincepn Chishe Panan- 
nam. 
Prannap, 

mac Cat pap, 
meic Pa nnap, 
meic Nicolay, 
meic Uilham bicc. 


Mumncen Cocha an Hhapp. 


Oepoic Oub, 
mac Fipoeimo, 
meic Nicolary, 


Son of Christopher: the 
daughter of the Richardic 
Cell Brigde was the mother 
of his son of heirship, that 
is, Thomas: and Margregy, 
daughter of Garret, son of 
John, son of Thomas, was 
mother of Nicholas. 

Son of Thomas, son of 
William the Young: the 
daughter of the Talbcdic 
was his wife: and it is she 
who brought with her Mag 
an Ratha, and Lios and 
Phupiul, and Bail St. Ri- 
chard, 

son of William the Great, 

son of Nicholas, 

son of Thomas, &c. 


The People of Lech Faran- 
nain. 


Pierce, 
son of Laurence, 


son of Nicholas, 
son of William the Little. 


The People of Loch an 


(tharr. 


Garret the Black, 
son of Richard, 
son of Nicholas, 
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meic Uilham ‘Oicc, 
meic Uilham Mhom. 


Muincen Oharle an 
cSpucham. 


Uilham mac Tepoicc, 
meic Uilham ‘Ors, meric 
Cepoicc, meicUilliam’Oicc, 
meic Uilhham Moin. 


Cnipcom, mac Uilliam 
‘Oicc, meic Teaboid, meic 
Uilliam ‘Ois, meic Teboin, 
meic Uilliam, meic Uilham 


Mhoip. 


Muincen an bhoaali Riabons. 


Semur mac ‘Eouaipo, 
meic Tomaip, meic €od- 
uaind, meic FRipoeinod, meic 
Uilham, meic Nicolaip. 


Muincen Chille hc. 


henm mac Comair, meic 
Semaip, meic ipoend, meic 
Seom, meic Ripoenod, meic 
Uilliam, meic Nioclaip. 


Muincen Opoma Cnuaan, 


Orleben : Anna dennabal 
a ben: 7 amac a clann 
Cnipcoin, Roibeno, Camai- 
ln ec Ripoeno. 

MacCmopcona: Ailinon, 
mgen QAlupcnamn Ploing- 
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son of Williamthe Young, 
son of William the Great. 


The People of the Baile 


ant Sruthain. 


William, son of Theo- 
bald, son of William the 
Young, son of Theobald, 
son of William the Young, 
son of William the Great. 

Christopher, son of Wil- 
lam the Young, son of 
Theobald, son of William 
the Young, son of Theo- 
bald, son of William, son 
of William the Great. 


The People of Baile 
Ruiabhach. 


James, son of Edward, 
son of Thomas, son of Ed- 
ward, son of Richard, son 
of William, son of Nicholas 


The People of Cell Ech. 


Henry, son of Thomas, 
son of James, son of Rich- 
ard, son of John, son of 
Richard, son of William, 
son of Nicholas. 


The People of Druim 
Criadh. 


Eliver: Anna Barnwall, 
his wife: and they are his 
sons—Christopher, Robert, 
Lewellyn, and Richard. 

The son of Christopher : 
Eleanor, daughter of Alex- 
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ced, aben, mataip Orleuen 
olopie ; 

meic Roibeno, 

meic Semay, 

meic ipveno, 

meic Uithiam Numnreann. 


Roibepd o’n Carplén nua: 
ar iad a clann E€ouand, 
Cnircoin, Uilliam, 7 Se- 
map: 

meic Roibend, 

meic Semany’, 

meic FRipoeno, 

meic Uilham Numrreno. 


Seamar Maol : 
Cinna inszen Cniopcéna, merc 
bSanum Oealbna, a ben: 


mac Uacen, 
meic Qnoniu ; 
ingen Oanum na huags- 
consbala, a ben : 
meic Semap, 
meic Fipoeno, 
meic Uilham, 
meic Nhocolaip, 
meic Comair, 
meic Oillebeinc, 
meic Hillebeinc, 
meic Sin 1llebeinc. 


Muincen Cluana Coipoe. 


Qnoniu ‘Os, mac CQnonu, 
meic Semaip, meic fip- 
DEINDd. 
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ander Plunket, his wife, 
mother of Oliver the heir, 

son of Robert, 

son of James, 

son of Richard, 

son of William Nuinn- 
seann. 


Robert from the New 
Castle : they are his sons— 
Edward, Christopher, Wil- 
liam, and James, 

son of Robert, 

son of James, 

son of Richard, 

son of William Nuinn- 
send. 


James the Bald; 
Anna, daughter of Christo- 
pher, son of the Baron of 
Delvin, his wife: 

son of Walter, 

son of Andrew; 
the daughter of the Baron 
of Navan, his wife : 

son of James, 

son of Richard, 

son of William, 

son of Nicholas, 

son of Thomas, 

son of Gillebert, 

son of Gillebert, 

son of Sir Gillebert. 


The People of Cluain 
Loisde. 


Andrew the Young, son 
of Andrew, son of James, 
son of Richard. 
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Gigepna Gaile lonn 
puloic. 


Teaboic: Sioban imgen 
Uilham Ualip, a ben: 7 ap 
1ao a clann—Uacen, FRip- 
vend, Uilham, Semuyp, 7 
Comar, 

mac Cnoni, | 
meic Semap, 
meic Fipoeno. 


Uinrennach Onectomne. 


Eouand, 
mac Comaip, 
meic Cniorcona, 
meic Caiianlin. 


Oenelach an Hholl Finn 
6 bhaile nam Oiled in 
Oealbna: 


€mann, 
mac Uilliam, 
meic Semaip, 
meic Uacen, 
meric Seon, 
meic Uilham, 
meic Comaiy, 
meic Remainn, 
meic Comaip, 
meic Uilham, 
meic Niocolaip, 
meic Uilham : 
J ap eipide canaic ind Eninn 
dio0b o cup. 


Oenelac Phedparach 
Caipnse Pheonairp. 
Uacen, 

mac Seaain, 


The Lord of Baile Joun- 


ruloit. 


Theobald : Siobhan,daugh- 
ter of Wilham Wallace, his 
wife: and they are his sons 
—Walter, Richard, Wil- 
ham, James, and Thomas, 

son of Andrew, 
son of James, 
son of Richard. 


Umnsennach Brecloinne. 
Edward, 


son of Thomas, 
son of Christopher, 
son of Lewellyn. 


The Genealogy of the Fair 
Foreigner from Baile 
nam Biledh in Delvin. 


Edmund, 

son of William, 

son of James, 

son of Walter, 

son of John, 

son of William, 

son of Thomas, 

son of Raymond, 

son of Thomas, 

son of William, 

son of Nicholas, 

son of William: 
and he is the only one of 
them who came to Erin 
from the beginning. 


The Genealogy of the Feora- 
saigh of Cairpre ‘heorais 
Walter, 
son of John, 
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meic Uilliam Cannas, 

meic Piannaiy, 

meic Maoilin, 

meic FRipdend, 

meic Seon O%, 

meic Seon Oumnn, 

meic Piannaip, 

meic Uacen, 

meic Sin Uitham, 

meic Sin Sheon, lapla 
Cus-mais, 

meic Fipoeno Raa, 

meic FRipoeno, 

meic Maoilip : 
6 bpulic Peonapaig m sac 
aind ov’ Enimn. Ec ap pe linn 
an oana Ring h€nni canic 
an Maoilin pin co h€pim, 
apaon la INump, mac Se- 
pailc. 


Remann, 
mac Ceaboic, 
meic IRemamn, 
meic Piannaiy, 
meic Maoilp, 
meic IRipoeno, 
meic Seon ‘Ors, 
meic Seon Oumnn. 


Mumzen Cold an Ruipe- 
larg. 


Seann, 
mac Maoilin, 
meic Uacén, 
meic Maonlin, 
meic Uacep, 
meic Maoilin, 
meic IRipoeipo, 
meic Seon ’Os, 
meic Seon Oumn. 
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son of William Carrach, 

son of Pierce, 

son of Meyler, 

son of Richard, 

son of John the Young, 

son of John the Brown, 

son of Pierce, 

son of Walter, 

son of Sir William, 

son of Sir John, Earl of 
Louth, 

son of Richard the Red, 

son of Richard, 

son of Meyler: 
from whom are Feorasaigh 
in every part of Erm. And 
it is in the time of the Second 
King Henry this Meyler 
came to Erin, together with 
Maurice, son of Gerald. 


Raymond, 
son of Theobald, 
son of Raymond, 
son of Pierce, 
son of Meyler, 
son of Richard, 
son of John the Young, 
son of John the Brown. 


The People of the Wood of 


the Russelian. 


John, 
son of Meyler, 
son of Walter, 
son of Meyler, 
son of Walter, 
son of Meyler, 
son of Richard, 
son of John the Young, 
son of John the Brown, 
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Clam Mhoaoilin, meric 
Uacen: Genoiov, Seon ec 
Uilliam. 

Semur, mac lRipoeino, 
meic Semaip, meic Uacen, 
meic Maolin, meic Rip- 
vend, meic Seon ‘Org. 


Mumcep na Collis Parve. 


CTomay, 
mac Senor, 
meic Remaino, 
meic Semaip, 
meic Seon, 
meic [2ipoeino, 
meic Seon ‘Ors. 


Mumcepn buailed na bpec- 
nade 7 Colhd Rata 
Muipgile. 


Serpin, 
mac Maowlin ‘Occ, 
meric [Riocamo, 
meic Meaoilin, 
meic Uacen: 
Oeporo, Seon ec Uilham 


clann Maoilin meic Uacen. 


Ceapoic, mac Semaiy, 
meic Riocaio, meic Maoi- 
ln, meric Uacen. 

C{inomiu Cargnech, mac 
Ollibeinz «1. anc Ab, meic 
Riocaipo, merc Maoilip. 


Comar 7 Remann, clann 
Oepoicc, meic Sepfin, meic 
Riocamo, meic Maonilin, 
meic Uacten. 


The sons of Meyler, son 
of Walter: Garret, John, 
and William. 

James, son of Richard, son 
of James, son of Walter, son 
of Meyler, son of Richard, 
son of John the Young. 


The People of the Long 
Wood. 


Thomas, 
son of Garret, 
son of Raymond, 
son of James, 
son of John, 
son of Richard, 
son of John the Young. 


The People of Buaile na 
Brecraidhe and of Coile 
Ratha Muirghile. 


Sesfin, 

son of Meyler the Young. 

son of Rickard, 

son of Meyler, 
son of Walter: 

Garret, John, and William 
were the sons of Meyler, 
son of Walter. 

Theobald, son of James, 
son of Rickard, son of Mey- 
ler, son of Walter. 

Andrew Laighnech, son 
of Gnullebert, that is, the 
Abbat, son of Rickard, son 
of Meyler. 

Thomas and Raymond, 
the sons of Garret, son of 
Sesfin, son of Rickard, son 


of Meyler, son of Walter. 
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Semap ’Os, meic Semaip, 
meic Riocaino, meic Maor- 
Up. 

‘Eman Cargneach, mac 
Oilubeinc, merc Heaporcc, 
meic Riocaind, meic Maoi- 
lin, meic Uacen. 

Seanoid, mac Couaino 
dburde, meic Semaiy, meic 
Riocaipd, meic Meaonrlin. 


Serpin ole 6 Choill Ra- 
cha Mumsitle mac Riocaino, 
meic Hepord, meic Riocamo, 
meic Maori. 

Qnomu, mac Séppniiin, 
meic Qnomia, meic FRioc- 
ano, meic Maorlip. 


Muincen Ghaile o cCianta. 


Ripoeno, Mwpip ec Ua- 
cen, clann Semaup, 
meic Mumiy, 
meic Uilliam, 
meic Uacen. 
Clann Cnontu, merc Mu- 
my, 
meic Uilliam, 
meic Uacen, man an 
cceona. 


Muincen Charplem Siup- 


Tain. 


Piannap, mac Piannay, 
meic Comaip, meic Prap- 
nap, meic Comaip, meéic 
Remamn, meic Uacen, meic 
Maolin, meic Ripdeno, 
Seaam ‘Org. 


James the Young, son of 
James, son of Rickard, son 
of Meyler. 

Emann Laighnech, son of 
Gillibert, son of Garret, son 
of Rickard, son of Meyler, 
son of Walter. 

Garret, son of Edward 
the Yellow, son of James, 
son of Rickard, son of 
Meyler. 

Another Sesfin from Coile 
Ratha Muirghile, son of 
Rickard, son of Meyler. 


Andrew, son of Sesfrinn, 
son of Andrew, son of 


Rickard, son of Meyler. 


The People of Baile 
O’Ciartha. 


Richard, Maurice, and 
Walter, the sons of James, 
son of Maurice, 
son of William, 
son of Walter. 
The sons of Andrew, son 
of Maurice, 
son of William, 
son of Walter, in the 
same manner. 


The People of the Castle of 


Siurtan. 


Pierce, son of Pierce, son 
of Thomas, son of Pierce, 
son of Thomas, son of Ray- 
mond, son of Walter, son of 
Meyler, son of Richard, son 
of John the Young. 
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Uacen Coargnech, mac 
Seippm, meic Comaip, merc 
Piannop, meic Remain, 
meic Uacen, meic Maoilin. 

Riocapno Caigneac, mac 
Uacen, meic Uacen, meic 
Remain, meic Serpin, meic 
Remain, meic Uacen. 


Mac Peonap moro. 


Cinomiu mac Gepdicc, 
meic Remain, meic Seuin, 
meic Semaip, meic Ripoend, 
meic Seon ‘O15, meic Seon 
Oumn, ‘Cc. 


Cuisep mac ag 


Ripoeno, mac Seon ‘Orc 
1.,Maolp mac apr pine 
o’ Peonupachoub Clain Caip- 
pne, ec o1dpe Clan Camnpne 
ec Ondpe na Cainppe (clann 
Maolin, Pianpurp 7 Uacen). 
Semup an Oana mac Rip- 
vend .1. ope na Colo 
Paioe. Uacen anctpep mac 
1. Ovwpe Ohum Pencipc. 
(Clann Uacen .1. Unltham, 
€munn, 7 CQnopiu). Unlliam 
an cetnamad mac, Iipoend 
65 an cuiged. 


Oenelac mac Peonair. 


Cinoniu, mac 6 enoid, meic 
4TH BER., VOL. VIL. 
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Walter Laighnech, son of 
Seisfin, son of Thomas, son 
of Pierce, son of Raymond, 
son of Walter, son of Meyler. 

Richard Laighnech, son 
of Walter, son of Walter, 
son of Raymond, son of 


Sesfin, son of Raymond, son 
of Walter. 


Mac Feorais here. 


Andrew, son of Garret, 
son of Raymond, son of 
John, son of James, son of 
Richard, son of John the 
Young, son of John the 
Brown, &c. 


Five sons had 


Richard, son of John the 
Young, namely, Meyler, the 
eldest son of the Feorasaigh 
of Clar Cairpre, and heir of 
Clar Cairpre, and heir of 
Carric (the sons of Meyler 
were Pierce and Walter). 
James, the second son of 
Richard, that is, heir of 
Long Wood. Walter, the 
third son, that is, heir of 
Dun Fercirt. (The sons of 
Walter were, William, Ed- 
mund, and Andrew); Wil- 
liam, the fourth son, Ri- 
chard the Young, the fifth. 


The Genealogy of Mac 


Feorais. 


Andrew, son of Garret, 
Fr 


SS I 
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Remain, meicSemaip, meic 
Seaain, meic Semaip, meic 
Ripoeno, 
_ meic Seon ‘Org , 
meic Seon Oumno, 
meic Sin Pianpaiyp, 
meic Sin Uacen, 
meic Uilliam, 
meic Sin Seom. 


‘anla Cug-maig, 


meic Ripoeno Raaid, 

meic Ripoeino, 

meic Maolin Mom, 
Emp an abanchao an cper 
cop vo’n Conquerc: 7 ap 
uada dosablaiorec FPeona- 
rash cian 7 abup. 


Senelac Ur Oanpsis. 


Clann Unliam Oanms 
1. DIaP Mac 7] Diar nsen: 
Sinec 7 Carcilin na hingena, 


— Seomre 7 Cpipcoin na va 


melic. 


Clann cSeomre, da Unl- 
lam, Comap ‘Emann, RRoi- 
bend 7 Uacén, ec cursen 
ingen .1. Mouva, bean ba- 
puin na Scnine, 7 ben Riy- 
vend, meic an lanla, m a 
d1aid pm, ec an Chiompoc- 
caig boule Cuipm in a dad 
rin: Mamgnecc, bean Sen- 
lunaig na habann, ec Cl- 
pan, ben Tomar Senplim, 
7 Caicilin, bean cSemany, 
meic Uacen Nunnpin, ec 


son of Raymond, son of 
James, son of John, son of 
John, son of Richard, 

son of John the Young, 

son of John the Brown, 

son of Sir Pierce, 

son of Sir Walter, 

son of Sir William, 

son of Sir John. 


Earl of Louth, 


son of Richard the Red, 

son of Richard, 

son of Meyler the Great, 
who used to be called the 
third leg of the Conquest : 
and it is from him have 
branched the Feorasaigh in 
the west and here. 


The Genealogy of Ua Darsy. 


The children of William 
Darsy, that is, two sons 
and two daughters: Sinel 
and Caitilin the daughters: 
George and Christopher the 
two sons. 

The children of George, 
two Williams, Thomas, Ed- 
mund, Robert, and Walter, 
and five daughters, namely, 
Maud, wife of the Baron of 
Screen, and wife of Richard, 
son of the Earl, after that, 
and of the Ciomhsaccian of 
Baile Chuisin, after that, 
Margreec, wife of the Ger- 
lunian of the River, and 
Allsun, wife of Thomas 
Gerlun, and Cartilin, wife 
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€lip bean an Teinbeiypi§. 


Clann Sin Unlham — 
Seope anc oidne, Seon 74 
Cpipcoin, et diap mgen .1. 
Maippll ben Ui Oomnull, 
ec Semaip meic an lanla 4 
an Ohollums, ec Elinon an 
oana hingen. 


Oiap mac 7 aon ingen as 
Seon ne hingen Henalc meic 
Seaam Mbheg Comaip .1. 
Ripvend 7 Niocolap, 7 cu- 
3a0 Caicilin, an ingen do 
Cmialac Pencoulaig . Mu- 


pp. 


Mac ag Ripoend, meic 
Seon, pe hmgen an Pnidna 
Deicic 1. Mainspes: Emann 
amm an meic. Oriap mac 


ag WNiocolap .. Uacen 7 
Ancalp |. 


Cpipcoin : ingen Tigenna 
dale Tnumilec .1. Ipibel, 


a macain. 


Mac Uitham: Sed O1- 
uld, Ingen meic Riocaind, a 
mactain. 

Meic Seoinre: ingen Ci- 
senna bemm h€ccamn .1. 
Maipgsness a mactain. 


Merc Sin Uitliam : Ipibel, 


of James, son of Walter 
Nuinnsin, and Elis, wife of 
the Tervesian. 

The children of Sir Wil- 
liam — George, the heir, 
John and Christopher, and 
two daughters .. Marsilla, 
wife of Ua Domhnaile, et 
of James, son of the Earl, 
and of the Gollunian; and 
Eleanor, the second daugh- 
ter. 

John had two sonsand one 
daughter with the daughter 
of Gerald, son of John Meg 
Thomas, that is, Richard, 
and Nicholas, and Caitilin: 
the daughter was given to 
the Trialach Ferloulach, 
that is, Maurice, son of 
Richard. 

Richard, son of John, had 
a son with the daughter of 
Prior Petit, namely, Mar- 
greg: Edmund the name of 
the son. Nicholas had two 
sons, namely, Walter and 
Arthur. 

Christopher: the daugh- 
ter of the Lord of Baile 
Truimlet, that is, Isabella, 
his mother. 

Son of William: Sined 
the Simple, daughter of the 
son of Rickard, his mo- 
ther. | 

Son of George: the daugh- 
ter of the Lord of Benin 
Ettair (Howth) 1. Mair- 
grege, his mother. 


Son of Sir William: Isa- — 


F 2 


ae a a a a ene ee a oe en 


@6 


igen Plomgcedaig an Cil- 


ln, a matain. 


Meic Seon: Maipgnes, 
mgen 6anam Slaine, a ma- 
cain. 

Meic Seon : Anna, ingen 
—bennabalaigCincipcouun, a 
mactain. 

Meic Uiliam: ingen 6a- 
pum Peric a matam. 


Meic Seon: mphen Sin 
Roibenod Pics Geporcr 1, 


Gisepna Alman, a mactain. 


Meic Uilham : Oam Siv- 
. ban a bupc, a matarp. 
Merc Seon Oars : Ape 
mpm canic m a lupcip mn 
Epo, 7 ap é ced dume o10b 
canic m Enid an ponailem 
mgs Saran, 01 4 p’bo bpat- 
ain é. | tug an pi a ionad 
fein in Eninn do an lanoine 
a loime, an caome a com- 
paioh, 7 an a cnoldacr 1 cat- 
aib ec In comlanoaib. Up 
é an Seon pin dochuipn pluong 
plogda pomon a h€pind co 
h€lbam an ponailem an pig, 
4 voobean seill 7 bnargoe 
vo’ Cilbanachaib, 7 pug leip 
via co benoicc, man a paibe 
an pis fon amm pm. Ec 
cuc an pf Manein Racha 
Ouvampe dopan 7 an cip m a 
cimceall, ec Cill Ealga vo 
fein 7 0’'a mnadi .1. 0o Oam 
Sioban a Ounce, mgen an 
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bella, daughter of the Plun- 
ketian of the Cillin, his 
mother. 

Son of John: Mairgreg, 
daughter of the Baron of 
Slaine, his mother. 

Son of John: Anna, daugh- 
ter of the Barnwallian of 
Circustown(?), his mother. 

Son of William: the 
daughter of Baron Petit, 
his mother. 

Son of John: the daugh- 
ter of Sir Robert Fitz-Gar- 
ret, that is, Lord of Almu, 
his mother. 

Son of William: Dame 
Siobhan a Burc, his mother. 

Son of John Darsy. He 
it is who came as Justice 
to Erin, and he is the first 
person of them who came 
to Erin, at the urgent re- 
quest of the King of the 
Saxons. And the King gave 
his own place in Erin to 
him, for the strength of his 
hand, for the gentleness of 
his conversation, and for his 
bravery in battles and con- 
tests. Itis that John who 
sent aroyal, very large host 
from Erin to Abba at the 
request of the King, and 
who took pledges and cap- 
tives from the Albanaig, 
and brought them with him 
to Berwick, where the King | 
was at the time. And the 
King gave the Manor of 
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Yanla Ruand, Ripoeno : 


meic Comaip, 

meic Ripoeno, 

meic Seom, 

meic Comauy, 

meic Sin Ripoeno, 
1. Tisepna tnen-cumaccac 
a Chaiplen Cippgeac ip in 
ePnainc; ec vech mile picec 
aca eicin Paipip 7 Canplen 
Ainrs, 7 0’n banle pin par- 
cen Cinps pia ocup. Op 
é Ripoenod camic le huil- 
ham Conquenen co Sarxaib 
an cap. 


Oenelac Periveac. 


Sio5mann,* 
mac Sepiorc, 
meic Siogmain, 
meic Hepoic, 
meic Seoinmn, 
meric RRipoeno, 
meic Semaip, 
meic Maoilip, 
meic Uacen, 
meic Semaiy, 
meic Qloam ; 

Pecic «1. Cus ip m Pnams- 


cip: Uilliam a aim olle. 


- Rath Guaire to him, and the 


land around it, and Cell 
Galga to himself and to his 
wife, that is, to Dame Sio- 
bhan A Bure, daughter of 
the Red Earl, Richard, 

son of Thomas, 

son of Richard, 

son of John, 

son of Thomas, 

son of Sir Richard, 
that is, a strongly-powerful 
Lord from Castle Arsyeach 
in France ; and thirty miles 
is what is between Paris and 
Castle Airsy, and from that 
town Airsy is said to them. 
It is Richard who came with 
William the Conqueror to 
England first. 


Genealogy of the Petidians. 


Siogmann, 

son of Garret, 

son of Siogmann, 

son of Garret, 

son of Seonin, 

son of Richard, 

son of James, 

son of Meyler, 

son of Walter, 

son of James, 

son of Adam; 
Petit, that is, Little in the 
French: William, his other 
name. 


ae 


* N. B.—Before Siogmann, is written in a modern hand: ‘‘ Lucaiy, m., Seporv, m., 


Tomar, m. Tomairm. 
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Oenelac an Onolmanong. 


mac Sin Unive ve Carp, 
meic Rolomod, 

meic Ripoeino, 

meic Seoinre, 

meic Ring Oanmanps, 
meic Onobaino, 

meic Ripoeipo, — 
meic Cambaino, 

meic Oncobal. 


Senelac dbennabalaé Cip- 


cupoouune. 


Pacniccin, 

mac Cnipcona, 

meic Couaid, 

meic Pacnicm, 

meic Seoinre, 

meic Eouaio, 

meic Uacen, 

meic Sémaip, 

meic Ripoeino, 

meic Comaip, 

meic Eouaipo ‘Ors, 

meic Eouaipod Our, 

meic Couaind Sennaig, 

merc Sennaino, 
6 naicen dennualaig, o’'a 
cuc Ring Seon an tigennar 
mon: 


meic lomain U1 Ohinn, 
Oive Feilim meic Cathal 
Cpoib-veins. 


Cigepna Mage Cacha. 


Comap mac Robeno, 
meic Foibend, meic Seon, 
metic Eouanod “Oi, meic 
Uacen, meic Semaip. 
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Genealogy of the Dilvonian. 
son of Sir Hugh de Lacy. 


son of Roland, 

son of Richard, 

son of George, 

son of King of Denmark. 
son of Drobhard, 

son of Richard, 

son of Lambard, 

son of Arcobal. 


Genealogy of the Bernwa- 
lians of Circustown. 


Patraiccin, 

son of Christopher, 

son of Edward, 

son of Patricin, 

son of George, 

son of Edward, 

son of Walter, 

son of James, 

son of Richard, 

son of Thomas, 

son of Edward the Young, 

son of Edward the Black, 

son of Edward the Gapped, 

son of Bernard 
(from whom Bernualaigh 
are said), to whom King 
John gave the great Lord- 


ship, 

son of Iomhar Ua Bhirn, 
Tutor of Feilim mac Ca- 
thail Croibh Deirg. 


The Lord of Magh Lacha. 


Thomas, son of Robert, 
son of Robert, son of John, 
son of Edward the Young, 
son of Walter, son of James. 
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Teaboic, SHenalc etc 
€mann — clanod Comair, 
meic Semaip .1. an Pnooip 
Mon, meic Genailc, meic 

enolic, meic Emamn, meric 
Denn meic Semaip, meic 
Roibend, meic Emainn, meic 
Sp Sepnalce Orolmam ve 
Nogla. 


Ceboicc Riabach. 


mac Niocolaip, 

meic Emainn, 

meic Pianaip ‘Ors, 
meic Pianaip chaoic, 
meic Uacen, 

meic henpi, 

meic Genuilc. 


Oepalc ’Os, 
mac Senailc, 
meic hénn, 
meic Pianoaip Caorch. 


Oepoic Caoch, 
meic Piannap, 
meic Rémainn, | 


meic Piannaip Cadich. 


Sepnaig, 
meic Remain, 
meic Uacen, 
meic Piannaip Chaorc. 


Oenelac mac Siuncamn 
Oexcna. 
Qn Calbach, 
mac Tomaip Our, 


meic Uilliam ‘Ons, 
meic Uilliam Sionnaig, 


19 


Theobald, Gerald, and 
EKdmund—the sons of Tho- 
mas, son of James, that is, 
the Great Prior, son of 
Gerald, son of Garret, son 
of Edmund, son of Gerald, 
son of James, son of Robert, 
son of Edmund, son of Sir 


Gerald Dillon de Noghla. 


Theobald the Brindled, 


son of Nicholas, 

son of Edmund, 

son of Pierce the Young, 
son of Pierce the Blind, 
son of Walter, 

son of Henry, 

son of Gerald. 


Gerald the Young, 
son of Gerald, 
son of Henry, 
son of Pierce the Blind. 


Garret the Blind, 
son of Pierce, 
son of Redmond, 
son of Pierce the Blind. 


Geoffrey, 


son of Walter, 
son of Pierce the Blind. 


The Genealogy of Mac 
Siurtain Dextra. 


An Calbach, 
son of Thomas the Black, 
son of William the Young, 
son of William of the Fox, 
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meic Tomaip Owb, 

meic Seonm na Painte, 
meic Suincain ‘Org, 

meic Siuncain Mhoin na 


Oallme. 


Oenelac mac Hoipoealbong. 


Siuptan, 
mac Seaamn Ou, 
meic Cn Giolla Ow, 
meic Seaain Oub, 
meic Emainn an Macaine. 


meic Siuntam na_ bep- 
TaIseccwa. 

meic Sillebenc ‘Org, 

meic Oillibenc, 

meic Prolboic, 

meic Miled Spesorg, 

meic Ooipvealb, 6’ca 
Clann Soipoelbans, 


meic Cudouicuip 41. 
Rioine Fpancach. 

meic Oiuce na Cachnach 
.. Cuvanuyp, mac Ris 


Franc. 


an 


Gmann, 
mac Siuncam Ouide, 
meic Siuncai, 
meic Seaam Ow, 


Shocc Seaam Owb meic 
Emoinn an Meachanne. 


Seaan, Si(u)pcan bude, 
ec Utlham Caoch—clann 
Siuncam, 

meic Seaaim Ou, 
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son of Thomas the Black, 

son of Seonin of the Part, 

son of Suirtan the Young, 

son of Suirtan the Great 
of Galway. 


Genealogy of Mac Costello. 


Suirtan, 

Son of John the Black, 

son of the Giolla Dubh, 

son of John the Black, 

son of Edmund of the 
Plain, 

son of Suirtain of the 
Cunning, 

son of GilliberttheYoung, 

son of Gillibert, 

son of Piolbot, 

son of Miled the Liar, 

son of Goisdealbh, from 
whom are the Clann Gois- 
delbhaigh (Costelloes), 

son of Ludovicus, that is, 
The Frankest Knight, 

son of the Duke of the 
City, that is, Ludarius, son 
of the King of the Franks. 


Edmund, 
son of Suirtan the Yellow, 
son of Suirtan, 
son of John the Black. 


The posterity of John the 
Black, son of Edmund of 
the Plain. 


John, Suirtan the Yel- 
low, and William the Blind 
—the sons of Suirtan, 

son of John the Black, 
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meic Hhiolla Ow, 

meic hoibeino, 

meic Uacen, 

meic Emaim an Mach- 
aine. 

Oawd mac Tomaip, merc 
Seon, meic Uacen, meic 
Eman an Mhacaine. 

Mitio, mac Uacen Poodb- 
ta, meic Milio, meic Uacen 
Poobta, meic Uilham, meric 
Uacen Oude, meic Seaam 
6uive, meic Uacen, meic 
Uiliam, meic Tomuic an 
slolcaig,meicSiuncain Oub, 
meic Piolpoic meic WMhilio 
bneshoig, meic Hoipovealb, 


6’ca an plonoad. 


Com 'Oz5, 
mac Cun, 
meic hoibend bacaiz, 
meic Maoilin dude, 
meic Uilham, 
meic Seaain Oude, 
meic Uacen, 
meic Uilhiam, 
meic Comuic an S1olcans. 


Shoéc Uilliam, meicEmamn 
an Mlacaine. 


Emann, Uilam ec Cn 
calbac, meic Uilham, 
meic Siuncain slegil, 


meic Uilhiam, 
meic Eman an Mhach- 
cine. 


son of the Black Giolla, 

son of Hubert, 

son of Walter, 

son of Edmund of the 
Plain. 

David son of Thomas, 
son of John, son of Walter, 
son of Edmund of the Plain. 

Milid, son of Walter of 
the Attack, son of Milid, 
son of Walter of the Attack, 
son of William, son of Wal- 
ter the Yellow, son of John 
the Yellow, son of Walter, 
son of William, son of To- 
muic of the Broom, son of 
Suirtan the Black, son of 
Philpot, son of Milid the 
Liar, son of Goisdelbh, from 
whom is the name. 


Conn the Young, 

son of Conn, 

son of Hubert the Lame, 

son of Meyler the Yellow, | 

son of William, 

son of John the Yellow, 

son of Walter, 

son of William, 

son of Tomuic of the 
Broom. 


The Posterity of William, 
son of Edmund of the 
Plain. 


Edmund, William, and 
Aucalbach, son of William, 

son of Suirtan the pure- 
white, 

son of William, 

son of Edmund of the 
Plain. 
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Oauid, 
mac Unilham, 
melc Dianaip, 
meic Seaain Ounb, 
meic Uilhiam 
meic Emamn an Mhac- 
ape. 


Oenelac an Ohanaig 

Mhéoip. 
Oauio, 

mac Semap, 

meic Ripoeino, 

meic Semaip, 

meic Ripoeino, 

meic Semaip, 

meic Cabnaip, 

meic Uilham Mhaoll, 

meic Oaun, 

meic Oauro ‘O15, 

meic Oauio Morn, 

meic Uilham, 

meic Pilip, 

meic Roibeno 6 Ma- 

nenbe. 

Cpi Semair vo Shemu- 
paib, da Ripodend oiob, ip 
Cabnap, ag pm na pé cnen- 
Shanpaigh : piom an an- 
mano nf hancpact. 


Oenelagy an Ohannag 
‘Orce. 


Tomar, 
mac Uilham, 
meic Pilip, 
Meic Eva, 
meic Pilib, 
meic Uilham Cnuic an 


bile, 
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David, 
son of William, 
son of Piers, 
son of John the Black, 
son of William, 
son of Edmund of the 
Plain. 


The Genealogy of the Bar- 


rach Mor. 


David, 

son of James, 

son of Richard, 

son of James, 

son of Richard, 

son of James, 

son of Laurence, 

son of William the Bald, 

son of David, 

son of David the Young, 

son of David the Great, 

son of William, 

son of Philip, 

son of Robert from Ma- 
nerbhe. 

ThreeJames’s of James’s, 
two Richards of them, and 
Laurence—those are the six 
strong Barrachs: the reck- 
oning of their names—not 
a wrong time. 


Genealogy of Barrach the 


Young. 


Thomas, 
son of William, 
son of Philip, 
son of Aedh (2) or Hugo(?), 
son of Philip, 
son of William of Cnoc 
an Bile, | 
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meic Seaain, 

meic Pilip, 

meic €oa, 

meic Pilip an Cinccre, 
meic Uilham, 

meic Pilip, 

meic Roibeno 6 Ma- 

nenbi. 


Oenelac an Shannag 
Riad. 
€mann, 

mac Seaafn Riabaig, 

meic Seaain bacaig, 

mele Unlliam, 

meic Seaam Chocaig, 


meic Oauid Lopsanaig, 

meic Oawo an bull 
Mop. 

meic Oauld ‘Org, 

meic Oamd Mhodm, 

meic Unlham, 

meic Pilip, 

meic Foibend 6 Manenbh. 


‘ORunoig Concae Curmnis. 


Uacen, mac Uillic, meic 
Comair, meic Uacen, meic 
Seaam, meic Dilip, metic 
Uiluam, meic Oawmd, merc 
Pacpaiccmn, meic lupraip, 
meic an Metlig .1. Seon mac 
Stiamna .. méne magaid 
Condon, meic Sciamna .1. 
Sippiam Conoan ne linn an 
dana King henni. 

Comar, mac Semaip, 


son of John, 

son of Philip, 

son of Aedh(?), 

son of Philip of theSilver, 

son of William, 

son of Philip, 

son of Robert from Ma- 
nerbhe. 


Genealogy of Barrach the 
Red. 


Edmund, 

son of John the Brindled, 

son of John the Lame, 

son of William, 

son of John the Left- 
handed, | 

son of David the Swinger, 

son of David of the Great 
Blow, 

son of David the Young, 

son of David the Great, 

son of William, 

son of Philip, 

son of Robert from Ma- 
nerbhe. 


O’Runaigh of the County 
of Limerick. 


Walter, son of Ulick, son 
of John, son of Philip, son 
of William, son of David, 
son of Patraiccin, son of 
Eustace, son of the Fool, 
that is, John, son of Ste- 
phen, that is, . . . son of 
Stephen .1. Sheriff of Lon- 
don during the time of the 
second King Henry. 


Thomas, son of James, 
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meic Tomar, meic Semaip, 
meic Comaip, meic Semaiy, 
meic Comaip, meic Seaam, 
meic Semaip, meic Comair 
meicPiannair,merc Emam, 
meic Ullllam, meic Semaip, 
meic Sin hUiwe Rian, 
meic Semaip, meic Seaam, 
meic Omeicc, meic Comaiy, 
meic Remainn, meic Roib- 
nelt, meic Emaim, meic 
Ripoeipo, meic Uacen, meic 
Ripoeipo. 

Cp iac clann an Ripoeipo 
pin.1. Pilib, Uacen, Pianup: 
vo cuiped an Pianurp pin co 
Cnoch .1. an peponn puain 
an Pumrpelac 1 puapgluo Ti- 
sepnanaC hainnge O’ cCoin- 
vell .1.. Oonchad O’ bniam, 4 
aca let-mans ciopa az ba- 
pun Cuachna an Puinpe- 
lacaib cnoch gaca blaona. 
Oo cuined Uacen co baile 
an Pull, 7 aca let-mang 
ve clopa as ann Sanin am 
saca bhaona .1. ag Prlib. 
Meic Ripoeino, meic Pian- 
air, méic Sin hUhde, meic 
Roibeipo, merc Channolup 
Mom 1. Ri Pnanc; 7 poba 
mac Oeinbretan vo Ring 
Seon an Sin hUide pin, 7 mn 
ainpecc la Ring Seon canic 
an Sip hUiwde pm m Enpinn. 
€c pobao: an Ring Seon pm 
m €nino con veachaid cap 
a air co Saronb: ec pop- 
agaib a ionad fem ag Sip 
hUie, 7 pocha bang cigen- 
nar lomoa 01 a penatain 
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son of Thomas, son of James, 
son of Thomas, son of James, 
son of Thomas, son of John, 
son of James, son of ‘I’homas, 
son of Piers, son of Edmund, 
son of William, son of James, 
son of Sir Hugh the Red, 
son of James, son of John, 
son of Binett, son of Thomas, 
son of Raymond, son of Rob- 
net, son of Edmund, son of 
Richard, son of Walter, son 
of Richard. 

They are the children of 
that Richard—Philip, Wal- 
ter, Piers. That Piers was 
sent to Croch, that is, the 
territory the Puirseilian got 
for releasing the Lord of 
Carrac O’Coindell, that is, 
Donnchadh O’Briain, and 
the Baron of Luachra has 
half a mark of rent on 
the Puirselians every years. 
Walter was sent to Baile an 
Phuill, and the Baron has 
another half mark of rent 
on him, that is, Philip has: 
son of Richard, son of Piers, 
son of Sir Hugo, son of 
Robert, son of Charles the 
Great, that is, King of the 
Francs: and that Sir Hugh 
was son of a sister to John, 
and it is along with King 
that Sir Hugh came to Erin. 
And that King John was in 
Erin until he went back to 
England, and he left his 
own place with Sir Hugo, 
and he won an abounding 
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fein .1. Ring henpf, 4c. 


Mumcen dale na Canad. 


Ocporr mac hOrbenod, 
meic Emain, meic Noioco- 
laip, meic Pranonp Owb, 
meic Piolbuic, meic Nioc- 
lip, meic Prlip an Oumn, 
meic Sin Uacen canic co 


h€inino. 


Ripoeno, Sepalc, Prol- 
bocce, Milip, henm, 7 Mui- 
pip—clann Emaimn, meric 
Nioclaip, meric Emainn, meic 
Pranaip Owb. 

Tomar uide, hénpi, 
Eouanod, Semup, Niocolap, 
Ripoend’O¢g, hoibeno, Pian- 
pap, Ceaboic .1.an Denypan, 
Uiluam, henni ec Henoic— 
clann Ripoeind, meic Ge- 
poo, meic Comair, meic 
Eman, meic Prannaiy, 
meic Mumip, meic Pranaip 
Ounno. 


Mumcep Impin. 


Comar mac Miiy, meic 
Seaain, meic Gepoic, meic 
Nioclaip, merc Uacen, meic 
henni, meic Niocolaip, meic 


Pilib, meic Pilib a(n)Oam. 


Mumcen baile Ui Curce. 


Eman, Sepoic 7 Semup 


Lordship for his own grand- 
father, that is, for Henry, c. 


The slag of Baile na 
aradh. 


Garret, son of Hubert, 
son of Edmund, son of Ni- 
cholas, son of Edmund, son 
of Piers the Black, son of 
Pilboc, son of Nicholas, son 
of Philip of the Dun, son of 
Sir Walter who came to 
Erinn. 

Richard, Gerald, Piolboc, 
Milis, Henry, and Maurice 
—werethe sons of Edmund, 
son of Nicholas, son of Ed- 
mund, son of Piersthe Black. 

Thomas the Yellow, 
Henry, Edward, James, Ni- 
cholas, Richard the Young, 
Hubert, Piers, Theobald, 
that is, the Person, William, 
Henry, and Garret, were, 
the sons of Richard, son of 
Garret, son of Thomas, son 
of Edmund, son of Pierce, 
son of Maurice, son of Piers 
the Brown. 


The People of Impir. 


Thomas, son of Miles, son 
of John, son of Garret, son 
of Nicholas, son of Walter, 
son of Henry, son of Nicho- 
las, son of Philip of the Dun. 


The People of Baile Ui 
Luice. 


Edmund, Garret, 


and 


Se 
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—clann Uacen Ruaid, meic 
Oepoic, meic Semaip, merc 
Uacen, meic Pilip, meic 


Mump, meic Pranpaip 

Oub. 

Henelac Mac Uilliam loch- 
cain. 


Seaan a Ounc, 
mac Orleuenaip, 
meic Seaain, 
meic Riocompo Ui Chu- 
ainpce, 
meic Emaimn na pépoise: 
inshen Un Conchobain a 


macain ; 
meic Tomair: imgen Ui 
Chellaig a mata ; 


meic Emamn Albanang : 
ingen meic Siuncam moin na 
Oaillme, a mactain ; 


meic Sin Ulam ounce: 
Una, ingen Peolimid, meic 
Catal Cnoiboeins, a ma- 
TaIp ; 

meic Uilham ‘Ors, pip 
an abantao Uilham Ata 
an Chip ; 

meic Riocapo Mbomp : 
mpen ms Saraan mactaip ; 


meic Uilham Conquenen 
1. Uitham Qoelmipione ; 


meic ipoeand, 
merc Ancom.1.lanla Ring 
Sin Seon a ainm ole ; 
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James—the sons of Walter 
the Red, son of Garret, son 
of James, son of Walter, 
son of Philip, son of Mau- 
rice, son of Piers the Black. 


Genealogy of Mac William 
Tochtar. 


Seaan a Bure, 
son of Oileveras, 
son of John, 
son of Rickard Ua 
Cuairsce, 

son of Edmund of the 
Beard: the daughter of Ua 
Conchobair his mother. 

Son of Thomas: the 
daughter of Ua Chellaigh, 
his mother. 

Son of Edmund the Al- 
banian : the daughter of the 
son of Suirtan the Great of 
Galway, his mother. 

Son of Sir William Bure : 
Una, daughter of Fedlimid, 
son of Cathal Croibh Dheirg, 
his mother. 

Son of William the Young, 
who used to be called Wil- 
liam of the Ford of the Cep. 

Son of Richard the Great: 
the daughter of the King of 
the Saxons, his mother. 

Son of William the Con- 
queror .1. William Adelmi- 
sione, 

son of Richard, 

son of Anthony, that is, 
Earl King Sir John his 
other name, 
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meic Sin Galbuaio 

meic Sin 6aovbounn, 

meic Sin Cnarp .1. Cenn 
na Cniopconed ; 

meic Ring Rolomc ‘Og, 


meic Ring Roloc Mhoip, 

meic Chapnoluip ‘Ors, 

meic Channolup Mbhomn 
na Pnaince. 


1. Ua Cuainpce. 


Riocand, Uilleac, Comar 
Ruavh, Oauid Oub, 4 Seaan 
37 Ulham—clann Emamo 
meic Tomaip, merc Emainn 
Clbanong: Sadvb, msen Un 
Ceallmg, maton an chin 
caps: mgen Un Plaicben- 
cals, mactain.an cpiain 
velveEnals. 


Uilham ‘Occ, mac Rio- 
caino Mom—cpiun mac lap 
.1. Sin Uilham bunc ; Seonin 
an vana mac, 6 tac clann 
cSeoinm; Pilpm an cpep 
mac, 6cac clan Pilpm, ec 
plocht mac Ceaboic, ect 
clann Maoilin na hE€lle, 4 
clann O1obun, 7 pliocc hor- 
beno na Cille. 


Ceatpap mac Pilpin .t. 
hoibend 7 henpi (ap pliocc 
henn: aca Clann Cebord ec 
Clann Maoilin), ec G10bun 


an tner mac, ec Seonac 


son of Sir Balbuad, 

son of Sir Badbdand, 

son of Sir Crass, that is, 
Chief of the Crusaders (?), 

son of King Roland the 
Young, 

son of King Rolont the 
Great, 

son of Charles the Young, 

son of Charles the Great 
of France. 


.1. Ua Cuairsce. 


Riocard, Uillec, Thomas 
the Red, David the Black, 
and John and William— 
werethesons of Edmund the 
Albanian : Sadhb, daughter 
of Ua Ceallaigh, the mother 
of the three first : the daugh- 
ter of Ua Flaithbertaigh 
was the mother of the three 
last. 

William the Young, son 
of Rickard the Great—three 
sons he had, namely, Sir 
Wilham Bure: Seonin, the 
second son, from whom 
are Clann tSheonin (Jen- 
ningses); Philippin, the 
third son, from whom are 
Clann Pilpin, et the poste- 
rity of Theobald, and Clann 
Meyler of the Neale, and 
Clann Giobun, and the pos- 
terity of Hubert na Cille. 

The four sons of Pilpin— 
Hubert and Henry (of the 
posterity of Henry is Clann 
Teboid and Clann Maoilir), 
and Giobun, the third son, 


oo ea eet! 


rae 
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bdacac an cechnamad mac, 
0 accacc Clann Pilpin. 


Clon mac ag Sin Ulam 
a 6upnc .1. Emann Albanac : 
aon mac as Emann CAlbanac 
1. Tomap. Coigen mac la 
Tomayp .1. Uacen a bunc, 
7 Emann na Ferporge, ev 
Ripoend cuplas, ec Seaan 
a junc Muimncipe Cnecham, 
et Tomap ‘Os Mangne. 


Ceaboicc a Ounc, mac 
Uacen Chora, meric 
Seaain, meic Orleuveraip, 
meic Seaain. 

Maolin 7 Oawod, 7 Riyp- 
vendo an lanainn clann Cea- 
boicc na Cong, meic Riyp- 
vend an lanaino, meic 
Oauid, meic Emamn, meic 
Uillic na cCaillech, meic 
Emainn na Perpoige. 


lanla Chlomne Riocanzc. 


Riocapo, 
mac Uillic, 
meic Riocaino Saranms, 
meic Uillic na cCeann, 
meic Riocaino, 
meic Uilic Cnuic Tiras, 


meic Uillic Rua, 

meic Uillic an Phiona, 
meic Riocapd ‘Ors, 
meic Unllig Enarg Chaom, 


and Seonac Bacach, the 
fourth son, from whom is 
the Clann Pilpin. 

Sir William Burke had one 
son, namely, Edmund the 
Albanach (the Albanian): 
Edmund the Albanach had 
one son, namely, Thomas. 
Thomas had five sons, 
namely, Walter Burke, and 
Edmund of the Beard, and 
Richard of Turlach, and 
John Burke of the People 
of Crechan, and Thomas the 
Young of Maigen. 

Theobald Burke, son of 
Walter the Left-handed, son 
of John, son of Oliveras, son 
of John. 

Meyler, and David, and 
Richard of the Iron, were 
the sons of Theobald of the 
Ships, son of Richard of the 
Iron, son of David, son of 
Edmund, son of Ulick of 
the Nuns, son of Edmund 
of the Beard. 


The Earl of Clanrickard. 


Rickard, 

son of Ulick, 

son of Ricard the Saxon, 

son of Ulick of the Heads, 

son of Rickard, 

son of Ulick of Cnoc 
Tuagh, 

son of Ulick the Red. 

son of Ulic of the Wine, 

son of Rickard the Young, 

son of Ulic of Enach 
Caoin, 
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meic Riocaipo an Phonb- 
ap, 
meic Uilliam Cech, 
meic Rocamno ‘Org, 
meic Unlliam Conquenen. 


Rémann a Ofnc, mac 
Seaam na Seman, meic Rio- 
caino Saranais. 

Rémann na Sctiab, mac 
Yillic na cCem, meic Roi- 
caino. 


Oenelac mac Oauid. 


hoibeno Oude, 
mac Uilham, 
meic Gomaip, 
meic Oauid, 
meic Emainn, 
meic Uilham §ainb, 
meic Oauid, 
meic €mainn, 
meic Roibeno, 
meic Sin Oawid, 
meic Riocaino Phinn, 
meic Riocaind ‘Org. 
meic Uilam Conquenen. 


Sean an Tenmainn, Oauid 
1.an Denptin 6urde, Uacen 
| Ceaboic .b.—clann Rip- 
vend, meic Uacen, meic 
Tomaip, meic Emaimn CL- 
bonaig. 


Seaan 7 Comar .1. Abb 
Cungaclann—Maoilin,meic 
Ceaboic, meic Udcen, merc 
Tomaip, meic Eman Cl- 
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son of Rickard of the 
Increase, 

son of William the Grey, 

son of Richard the Young, 

son of Wilham the Con- 
queror. 


Raymond Burke, son of 
John of the Shamrocs, son 
of Richard the Saxon. 

Raymond of the Browns, 
son of Ulick of the Heads, 
son of Rickard. 


Genealogy of Mac David, 


Hurbert the Young, 

son of William, 

son of ‘T’homas, 

son of David, 

son of Edmund, 

son of William the Rough, 

son of David, 

son of Edmund, 

son of Robert, 

son of Sir David, 

son of Rickard the Fair, 

son of Rickard the Young, 

son of William the Con- 
queror. 


John of the Termann, 
David, that is, the Yellow 
Parson, Walter, and Theo- 
bald the Yellow, were sons 
of Richard, son of Walter, 
son of Thomas, son of Ed- 
mund the Albanian. 

John and Thomas, that 
is, Abbat of Cong—were 
the sons of Meyler, son of 
Theobald, son of Walter, 

G 
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banaig, meic Sip Unltliam 


dunce. 


Geaboic mac Uillic, meic 
Ripoend, meic Tomaip, 
meic Emainn Albanaig. 


Shocc henpf a bunc— 
Uacen, mac Oduid, meic 
henpf, meic Comaip, meic 
Emainn Albanaig. 


Oenelac Clomm Pilpin 
Carplein an bannang. 


€Emann buidhe, 
mac hoibeno, 
meic hennt .1. an Penrun, 
meic Ceaboic, 
meic Uacen, 
meic hoibeno, 
meic Seonac bacais, 
meic Pilpin, 6a cae 
Clann, 
meic Uilliam ‘O15, 
meic Riocaino, 
meic Uilham Conquenen. 


Oenelac mac Pilib na 
Cecpeach. 


ilip, 
mac an Erol Ohuib, 
meic Uacen Chaoich, 
meic Uilham, 
meic Semaip, 
meic Comair FRuaaid, 
meic Muiluin, 
meic Pilip, 6 cac Clann 


Pilip, 
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son of Thomas, son of Ed- 
mund the Albanian, son of 
Sir William Burke. 

Theobald, son of Ulick, 
son of Richard, son of Tho- 
mas, son of Edmund the 
Albanian. 

The Posterity of Henry 
Burke—Walter, son of Da- 
vid, son of Henry, son of 
Thomas, son of Edmund 
the Albanian. 


Genealogy of Clann Pilpin 
of Castlebar. 


Edmund the Yellow, 

son of Herbert, 

son of Henry the Parson, 

son of Theobald, 

son of Walter, 

son of Hubert, 

son of Seonac the Lame, 

son of Pilpin, from whom 
are Clann Pilpin, 

son of William the Young, 

son of Richard, 

son of William the Con- 
queror. 


Genealogy of Mac Philip 
na Letreach. 


Philip, 

son of the Black Giolla, 

son of Walter the Blind, 

son of William, 

son of James, 

son of Thomas the Red, 

son of William, 

son of Philip, from whom 
are Clann Philip, 
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meic Sarllonin, 
meic Pilip, 
meic Hoipoelb Modi, 


meic Oillibenc Moin. 


Oenelac Clone Comin. 


hénpf Oub, 

mac Ripoeino, 

meic Uilliam Ohuib, 

meic Maigiu, 

meic Tomin, 6 ca Clann 
Comin, 

meic Uilham ‘Org, 

meic Uilham Modin na 
Mangshne, 

meic Uilham Phinn. 


Oenelac mac Siincain, 


Ripoeno, 
mac Comair ‘Ors, 
meic Tomar .O. 


meic Seaain, 

meic Maoilip, 

meic Seonin na Paince, 
meic Siupcain ‘Ors, 


meic Siuncain Mhoin na 


Haillme. 


Oenelac mac Peonuip. 


Maoilin Suide, 
mac Tomar, 
meic Comaip na Pepéige, 


meic Uacten, 
meic Ripveno, 
meic Maoilin Mom. 


son of Baledrin, 

son of Philip, 

son of Goisdelbh the 
Great, | 
son of Gillibert the Great. 


Genealogy of Clann Tomin. 


Henry the Black, 

son of Richard, 

son of William the Black, 

son of Magiu, 

son of Tomin, from whom 
are Clann Tomin, 

son of William the Young, 

son of William the Great 
of the Maighin, 

son of William the Fair. 


Genealogy of Mac Siurtain. 


Richard, 

son of Thomas the Young, 

son of Thomas the 
Brown(?), 

son of John, 

son of Meyler, 

son of John of the Part, 

son of Siurtan the Young, 

son of Siurtan the Great 
of Galway. 


Genealogy of Mac Feorais. 


Meyler the Yellow, 
son of Thomas, 
son of Thomas of the 
Beard, 
son of Walter, 
son of Richard, 
son of Meyler the Great. 


7 
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Oenelac mac dbaicm. 


Ripoeno, 
mac henpf .R., 
meic Comaip, 
meic Roibend, 
meic hennf Mip, 


meic Roipbeno, 

meic Magiu, 

meic b6aicm, 6 ca Mac 
oaivin, 

meic Uitham ‘Ors, 

meic Uilham Méip na 
Mangne, . 

meic Uilham Pind Cille 
Commain, | 

meic Sin Oauwid 1. mac 
Rig Opeacan 


Genealogy of Mac Baitin. 


Richard, 

son of Henry the Red, 

son of Thomas, 

son of a - 

s0n 0 enry oi the 
Cake (?), 

son of Robert, 

son of Magiu, 

son of Baitin, from whom 
are Mac Baitin, 

son of William the Young, 

son of William the Great 
of the Maighen, 

son of William the Fair 
of Cell Commain, 

son of Sir David, that 
is, son of the King of the 
Britons. 


(To be continued. ) 
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EXCURSIONS AND REPORTS OF LOCAL SECRETARIES. 


EX CURSION.—An excursion was made by some Members of the 
Association on the day before the Meeting, April Ist. The party left 
Dublin by the 9 a.m. train to Drogheda; the railway journey command- 
ing land and sea views of much interest. The route is highly picturesque ; 
and during the journey glimpses were had of many places or districts cele- 
brated in Irish history. Amongst these, the more remarkable are, per- 
haps, the Hill of Howth, Ireland’s Eye, Malahide, the Round Towers 
of Swords and Lusk, the Skerry Islands, on one of which, Holm Patrick, 
our national saint is recorded to have landed when on his voyage from 
Wicklow to the mouth of the Boyne, on his way to Tara. To the north- 
ward were seen the Carlingford Hills, and beyond them the range of 
the Mourne Mountains in the county of Down. 

Upon the arrival of the party at Drogheda cars were hired for the day. 
The first place visited was Monasterboice, a foundation of St. Bute, or 
Boetius, who died a.p. 521. Here was examined one of the finest of 
the Round Towers of Ireland, two ruined churches, one of which is pro- 
bably as old as the sixth century, two crosses of stone, which latter have 
been pronounced on competent authority the finest monuments of their 
class and age to be found in the Christian world. One of these art-laden 
memorials bears an inscription in Irish which records the name of its 
maker—Muiredach. There were two abbots of Monasterboice of the name 
Muiredach, one of whom died a.p. 844, the other in a.p. 928 or 924. 
Dr. Petrie has suggested a variety of reasons for assigning this cross to 
the latter, who was a very remarkable man. His death is thus entered 
in the Annals of Ulster :—‘‘ A.D. 928 or 924, Muiredach, son of Domh- 
nall, tanist-abbot of Armagh, and chief steward of the southern Hy Niale, 
and successor of Buite, the son of Bronach, head of the council of all the 
men of Bregia, laity and clergy, departed this life on the fifth day of 
the Calends of December.” There is a third very beautiful but rather 
small cross, besides a number of other objects of high antiquarian interest, 
to be found in the cemetery. In some respects the group of ecclesiastical 
antiquities at Monasterboice must be looked upon as one of the most im- 
portant remaining in the country. All have been well cared for by the 
Board of Works, being made national monuments. After studying the 
sculptures of the crosses, and the peculiarities of the Round Tower, which 
is remarkable from its double lean, the party proceeded to Mellifont, a 
small hamlet situate a short distance from the old ecclesiastical settlement 
of St. Bute, and very celebrated in the chronicles of Ireland. The ruins, 
visible until lately, consisted of but few portions of a once important 
monastery—two of them remarkable in many respects for their archi- 
tectural character. This abbey having been constituted a national monu- 
ment, it is now under the hands of the Board of Works, and very 
remarkable discoveries have been made. By excavation the base of a 
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grand church has been uncovered. Its plan a cross, with tower in 
the centre, transepts with chapels opening off them to the east, and 
nave with centre and side aisles. The richly-moulded bases of the 
piers of the tower and of the arcade pillars are uncovered, and a grand 
entrance doorway in the gable of the north transept is revealed. The 
cloister has been traced at the south side of the church, and now the two 
previously-known fragments are seen to fall into their places. That 
called St. Bernard’s Chapel, proves to be the chapter-house, opening on 
the eastern cloister walk; and the beautiful and richly-sculptured octa- 
gon structure heretofore generally called the ‘‘ Baptistry””—a designation 
ignoring the fact that abbeys did not baptize—is seen to open off 
the south cloister walk by a noble doorway, the base of which has been 
uncovered, and was probably the lavatory. Itis to be hoped that the 
proprietor will soon allow the excavation of the western portion of the 
church to be completed. Itis at present covered by some half-ruined mill 
premises. 

Leaving Mellifont, the party, after a short drive through a beautiful 
country, arrived at Newgrange, one of the three gigantic chambered tu- 
muli for which the neighbourhood, formerly called ‘‘ Brugh-na-Boinne,” 
is celebrated. ‘The great and grand form of pagan sepulture,” wrote 
Sir William Wilde, ‘and that in which Ireland excelled all the nations 
of north-western Europe, was the pyramid—the western stone-and-clay 
analogue of those upon the Nile, from Cairo to Sackara.” The great 
tumuli of the Boyne have no douht many points of resemblance to the 
celebrated pyramids of the Nile. The long low passage leading from with- 
out to the domed stone chamber, or chambers, with their sarcophagi of 
stone, and the colossal proportions of the stones of which they are composed 
are features common to both. Unlike the famous relics of the Nile, our 
tumuli are circular in form, and are encompassed by a circle of stones, 
some of which weigh several tons. The various carvings which appear 
upon the stones forming the chambers of Newgrange and Dowth have 
great interest. In some instances they occur on the sides and backs of 
the megaliths, and plainly were cut before the stones were placed in their 
present positions. By the subjoined engraving is represented the carved 
stone which externally surmounts the entrance to the Newgrange mega- 
lithic chamber, and its spirals and lozenge patterns not the least interest- 
ing amongst them. The drawing was made by Mr. W. F. Wakeman. 

On the return to Drogheda the excursionists passed through some of 
the finest river scenery in Ireland. Not the least interesting locality on 
their route was, of course, the scene of the Battle of the Boyne, and the 
glen through which William’s forces marched to meet those of James, 
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REPORT from the Local Secretary of the County of Wicklow.—The 
ancient Celtic church of Aghowle, in the county Wicklow, on which an 
article was recently published in the ‘“‘Journal”’ of the Association, having 
been constituted a national monument, the Board of Works have been en- 
gaged in its repair. I visited it some time since, and believing that the 
Members would be pleased to hear of the excellent work that has been 
done, I present the following Report on the subject:—The Board of Works 
have had the north wall under-pinned, and also the east gable. They 
have also taken down three courses from the top of the north wall, and re- 
set them in cement, and then covered the top with concrete. They have 
removed the ivy, and built up the great open crack in the north wall, and 
have also placed a buttress against the corner of the east gable where it 
joined the north wall. As the east gable only overhangs six inches, and as 
the foundations are well secured, and the wall is three feet thick, I think, 
with the help of the buttress, it may now stand for any number of years. 
The removal of the ivy has revealed the small window high up in the 
west gable, which the writer of the Paper alluded to was unable to 
sketch owing to the mass of ivy which then covered it. The window has 
inclined sides, and externally its head is a straight-sided arch cut out of 
two stones. Internally it has a wide splay, and the head is a semicir- 
cular arch, which is mostly of rubble work. There are only three cut 
stones built into the arris of the internal splay near the bottom. These 
are evidently original work. The removal of the ivy has also uncovered 
a third corbal stone at the west end of the church, which must have been 
used for the support of a loft or gallery at one time placed there. A 
recess has been uncovered in the south wall which may be a window built 
up; but if so, it would be probably one inserted in the church at a later 
period, as it would have been a large window quite unlike the old exist- 
ing windows. In clearing about the foundations of the east gable inside 
the church two objects of interest were discovered. One was apparently 
the base of a pillar cut on the end of a stone that was inserted in the wall 
of the east gable, and pretty close to the south side-wall. It seems con- 
temporary work, and there was a similar pillar at the other side of the 
east gable, there being a vacancy, or broken-down place, whence it 
appears to have been pulled out. The other object of interest was a 
square font, or holy water vessel, not very much unlike many fonts used 
at the present day. There is no drain-hole in it. The cross has also been 
restored, the head having been fastened on with two stone pins, and it 
now presents a most striking appearance. The very intelligent mason 
employed by the Board of Works examined the churchyard and the 
ditches around for any trace of a round tower, but could find none. It is 
to be regretted that the Board of Works did not take down the modern 
wall built across the church by the ‘‘ Nixon’”’ family, and restore it to the 
breach which they pulled down in the north wall for materials to build it. 
Had they done so, and placed a gate in the west doorway, I do not see 
that there could have been any just cause for complaint, as the graves 
would have been still inclosed, and at the same time the appearance of 
the church not spoiled, as it now is, by this most unsightly modern cross 
wall. They could then also have relieved the west doorway of the 
masonry, also quite modern, with which it was blocked up at the time 
the cross wall was built. 

J. F. M. Frrenca. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES FROM ARCH ZOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Scraps From BooxsettErs’ (atatocues.—I have before me a little 
pile of catalogues with headings as various as their contents, and all 
relating to books and manuscripts. Amongst these are clearance cata- 
logues in all classes of literature, volumes ‘‘ which no gentleman’s 
library should be without.” ‘‘ Rare, valuable, and useful books, an- 
cient and modern.’”’ Books relating to America, to heraldry, facetie, 
ballads, poems, satire, humour, biography, history, antiquities, Cruik- 
shank, Bewick, fine arts, games, sports, the stage, &c., &c. These 
catalogues are a sad temptation to the book lover and book collector of 
slender means and limited income: how his eye lingers upon choice 
copies of rare first editions with bindings in scored, mottled, or tree 
marbled calf, with the superlibrio of a former owner stamped upon the 
cover, or with the book-plate or autograph placed inside it. Tall copies 
with wide margins, or dainty copies of Elzevers, or of the Aldine press, 
or in Baskerville’s clear and perfect type. And what a pleasant and 
instructive hour a readable catalogue affords; it is one of those easily 
carried pamphlets that can be taken up and laid aside and taken up again, 
and when done with, it should be passed on to some brother book-buyer. 
I have often regretted that I did not note the quotations from poets and 
authors that occur on some of these catalogue covers. I have copied the 
following from those before me. 

William Downing gives four lines in black letter : 


* For be Hrould rather bube xt bis bed-bend, 
A thenty books, clothed in black or red, 
©f Aristotle, or bis philosophy, 
Dhan robes rich, rebeck, or sultery.’’— Chaucer. 


Again, in 1871, he quotes from Dean Milman : 
‘In the Office at Whitehall, or the Horse Guards, on the Bench of the 
House of Commons, amid the applause or admiring silence of the House, his 


heart was in his Library and among his Books.”—Dean Milman: Memoir 
of Lord Macaulay. 


And in 1873, from Ruskin : 


‘To be without books of your own is the abyss of penury. Don’t 
endure it.’’—Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera, xxiv. 31. 


And again, more recently : 
‘‘ The mind shall banquet though the body pine.”’ 


c 


4 


; 
7a 
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And lastly, another from Ruskin : 


‘Every good book, or piece of book, is full of admiration and awe ; 
. . . and it always leads you to reverence or love something with your 
whole heart.””—Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing, p. 357. 


W. P. Bennett gives the quaint poesy : 


“ Antique Books—Good Old Books— 
Brought from many Odd Corners and Hooks.” 


And again, James Wilson has the trite and business-like motto : 
“« If a book ts worth reading tt 18 worth buying.’ —Ruskin. 


And another from the same author: 


‘“T say we ought to love literature. If a man spends lavishly on his 
library, we invariably find him a contented man; sometimes we call him a 
Bibliomaniac, but you never hear of him ruining himself by his book pur- 
chases. Indeed books are precious things ; they ought to be in every man’s 
house.’’—Ruskin. 


John Hitchman gives the next three : 


‘sHeruse me fell, and thou 
Hlayest find w fant supplied.” 
Old Play. 
‘* Buy, reade, and judge, 
The price do not grudge. 
It will doe thee more pleasure, 
Than twice so much treasure.”’ 


George Peele. 
‘© Bent on fresh supplies, 
He cons his catalogue with anxious eyes: 
Where’er the slim Italics marks the page 
Curious and rare his ardent mind engage.’’ 


Dr. Ferrier’s The Bibliomania. 
All the foregoing are well-known booksellers in Birmingham. 
John Kinsman, of Penzance, gives the following : 


‘ Still am I besy Bookes assemblynge, 


For to have plenty it is a pleasant thing.” 
Brandt. 
B. & J. F. Meehan, of Bath, quote from Caxton : 


“‘ After vyuerse WAerkes, made translated and achieuey, 
hauing noo toerke in hand I sitte in my studve fobere lave 
many Dpuerse Paumilettes and BWookys.”—Cazton. 
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Edward Avery, of London, gives a wood-block of a bookworm, and the 
original lines : 
‘Behold! in various throngs the scribbling crew, 

For Noricz eager, pass in long review, . 

Here Sense and Wit, with Possy allied, 

Dramas and Prays, are all ranged side by side. 

Now, pRaw thy Purse and be my guest, 

When rou with Booxs will soon be Bizst.”’ 


And again, another, with the anonymous lines : 


‘‘ Books, of all earthly things my chief delight, 
My exercise by day, and dreams by night: 
Dispassion’d masters—friends without deceit, 


Who flatter not; companions ever sweet.” 
Anonymous. 


Arthur Reader, of Red Lion Square, uses the term ‘‘ By-paths of 
Literature,’”’ and terms his catalogue : 


‘“A Catalogue of Books, wherein contains 
Religion’s Laws and Poets’ lofty Strains, 
With Humour from the Wits droll pen, 
And ev'ry Art eer since the world began.” 


John Salkeld, of Clapham-road, S.W., ignores the poeseys and quo- 
tations; and as his catalogues, in their quaint originality, amuse the mind, 
so the covers do the eye with old woodcuts, such as events in the history 
of Old Mother Hubbard, o broad grin, the race between Joey Grimaldi 
and the sweep, a comic cut by Cruickshank, or a sylvan scene by Bewick. 


Ropert Day, Jun., F.S.A. 


Tue Srone AcE on tHE Nuzx.—The following notes are from “ Nile 
Gleanings,” by H. Villiers Stuart, of Dromana. He visited the pyramid 
of Senafreon at Meidoum, of the 3rd Dynasty, the most ancient pyramid 
in Egypt. Near this he found tombs of the 3rd Dynasty (which ended 
B.c. 3500): on these occurs the Oval of Senafreon with the title of Neb 
Matt ‘Lord of Justice” beneath it:—‘‘The tomb differs in other re- 
spects entirely from those even of the 4th Dynasty which succeeded. 
The figures and hieroglyphics were all in mosaic of peculiar structure, 
consisting of a network of deep cells cut in the hard limestone, and then 
filled in with cement, coloured to suit the subject.... All round, the 
desert was strewn with flint flakes, the instruments used to carve the 
mosaics in the hard rock: more efficient, no doubt, than the bronze tools 
or copper tools which there is evidence they then possessed. We brought 
away a few of those flakes with us; the edges had all been worn to blunt. 
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ness.’—p. 30. Yet ‘‘the very characters forming the name of the former 
inmate of this tomb prove that they had metal implements. The second 
hieroglyphic being a reaping-hook, which, from its shape, could not have 
been of flint, while on the wall is a representation of a man cutting the 
throat of a spotted goat with a long-bladed knife.’’—p. 36. 

Mr. Stuart visited a forest of fossil trees in the Lybian desert, 
twenty miles in a direct line from Cairo, beyond the great pyramid :— 
‘We ascended the hill, which was also crowned with quantities of 
fossil wood, and there I found a fossil stick, showing three very distinct 
cuts made with an axe of some kind while the wood was still in its na- 
tural state: we brought it away with us. The ground was littered in 
many places with chips, as if split off with an axe.”—>p. 350. 


James GRAVES. 


PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS. 


At the QuarTERLY GENERAL (Utster) Meetina, held at 
the Town Hall, Portrush, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, July the 29th and 30th, 1885 ; 


THe Rev. Canon GRAINGER, D.D., M.R.I.A., F.R.G.9.1L, 
Vice-President of the Association, in the Chair, 


The following Members were elected :— 


The Rev. Leonard Hasseé, Gracehill, Ballymena; 
Major-General Francis W. Stubbs, Dromiskin, Castle- 
bellingham ; Mrs. Hans White, Kilbyrne, Donerail ; 
James Allen French, the Rectory, Drumcliff, Sligo; 
Blaney Reynell Balfour, 3.p., Townley Hall, Drogheda ; 
Kffingham C. MacDowell, m.p., F.x.q.c.p., the Mall, 
Sligo; Robert Kilpatrick, 1, Queen’s-square, Glasgow ; 
and Rev. Frederick Tymms, Baskin Hill, Cloghran, Co. 
Dublin. 

It was resolved that an address should be presented 
to His Excellency the Earl of Carnarvon, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; and by a unanimous vote of the 
Meeting the Fellowship of the Association was conferred 
on His Excellency. 

The Chairman then delivered an address as President 

4TH SER., VOL. VII. I 
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of the Meeting. He said, amongst other valued mem- 
bers of the Association removed by death, they had to 
regret the loss of the Rev. John Francis Shearman, who 
had, with great learning and research traced on the 
pages of their Journal the foot-prints of St. Patrick ; 
and whose essay on the Early Celtic Races of Great 
Britain, though far advanced, was, alas, left unfinished. 
He had just seen a touching memorial of him in the 
hands of a relative, the Rev. J. N. Shearman. It was 
a Bible, four centuries old, in most beautiful type, 
the capital letters being manuscript, in red ink. The 
pages of their Journal showed the extent of the work 
of the Association in the very large number of valu- 
able historical and archeological papers with requisite 
illustrations, including an account of the cromlechs of 
Antrim and Down, illustrated by Mr. William Gray. 
There was also an account of the finds in the Lis- 
nacroghery crannoge in his (the President’s) parish, 
which were splendidly illustrated by Mr. W. F. Wake- 
man in a style that reminded them of his master, 
Petrie. A question which he would press upon the 
attention of members was whether they should en- 
courage great central collections or small local collec- 
tions. He was himself in favour of encouraging small 
local collections, having seen the vacant countenances of 
visitors at the great national museums, wearied by the 
extent of the galleries. Ireland would, however, be 
honoured by having soon in Dublin one of the finest 
museums in the world, under the Directorship of Mr. 
Valentine Ball. His idea would be that their Local 
Secretaries should make a record of all private col- 
lections within their limits, and place the names of 
the owners on the pages of their Journal. Even small 
collections thus recorded might prove of value to ex- 
perts in the various subjects. The clergy, for instance, 
might have a number of interesting articles as heirlooms 
in their parishes, handed down from century to century. 
If this were done, Ireland would soon become known as 
rich in objects of historical interest. His own parish of 
Skerry and Rathcavan had two cartloads of antiquities 
exported out of 1t before he came on the scene. He need 
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scarcely say there were none taken since. As a specimen 
of what might be done by attention in every quarter, he 
produced the bone of a whale which had been only disin- 
terred three months and three days ago out of the gravel 
pit at the Curran, Larne. It was the forearm of an 
enormous whale, and the animal may have been contem- 
porary with the primeval men who worked the flints 
that were said to be found in the same sand and gravel. 
It belonged to the species which now inhabited the an- 
tarctic regions, and indicated the great difference be- 
tween the climate of Ireland then and now. He thought 
their learned scholars might endeavour to identify the 
animals mentioned in the ‘‘ Annals of the Four Masters” 
with existing species. For instance, in the year 739, a 
whale was recorded as having stranded at Mourne, three 
teeth of which were of gold, and one of them was exhi- 
bited on the altar at Bangor for many years. Giraldus 
Cambrensis thought, however, that the gold was only the 
glitter of the teeth ; and perhaps a bone of such a whale 
was now in the Glenny collection at Newry, where he 
(the President) saw a cetacian vertebra within the last 
few days. Inthe year 887, a mermaid was described as 
cast re in the country of Alba. It was 195 ft. long, 
with fingers 7 feet long, nose 7ft. long, and a skin of 
pure swan-white colour. The question arose, was this 
a seal or a great sea serpent? He had no doubt in the 
authenticity of the fact of some such animal having been 
seen, because the eclipses that were described in the time 
of Patrick, in the ‘‘ Four Masters,” have been all verified 
to the very hour and day; and another animal was 
mentioned in the year 1472, so artlessly as to prove the 
account to be the narration of an eye-witness. It was in 
the following terms :—‘‘ A wonderful animal has been 
sent to Ireland from the king of England. It is a mare 
of a yellow colour, with hoofs like a cow’s; a very large 
head, and a long neck ; an ugly tail, with which she draws 
burdens; she has a saddle of her own, and stoops when 
going under a doorway however high on her knee, and 
also to receive a rider.” Under this description some 
camel or dromedary must be meant. The President 
hoped that the present Congress of the Association would 
12 
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be of an instructive, as well as of an enjoyable nature, 
and concluded amidst loud applause. 

Mr. W. J. Knowles, M.R.1.4., one of the Local Secre- 
taries for the county of Antrim, exhibited a large col- 
lection of stone and bone implements, weapons, and 
ornaments, obtained from the prehistoric sites in White- 
park Bay, near Ballintoy, and read an account of them 
—hbeing the first section of a Report intended to com- 
prehend the other sites of the neolethic folk in the north 


of Ireland—as follows :— 


WHITEPARK BAY, CO. ANTRIM. 


The north of Ireland has for many years past yielded a rich harvest 
of flint implements and other prehistoric antiquities. The study of these 
gives us much instruction, and enables us to obtain a wonderful glimpse 
of the manners and customs of the earlier inhabitants of our island when 
written records fail us. There are, however, serious drawbacks in the 
way of obtaining all the information that should be learned from a study 
of those objects, which arise chiefly from the irregular and unscientific 
manner in which they are procured and gathered into museums or private 
collections. In the spring and autumn, when the soil is being turned 
over, they are picked up by farmers and labourers, who take them to their 
homes, where they may lie tossing about in out-of-the-way corners for a 
long time before the dealer gets them, and by the time they come into 
the collector’s hands they may possibly be broken or otherwise injured, 
and all trace of their history lost or forgotten. If they are flint imple- 
ments, perhaps they may have been boiled hundreds of times to cure 
cattle which were elfshot, and be found so useful for this purpose that 
their owners are unwilling to part with them unless they get a smart 
price. Ihave known cases where the possessors of a few flint antiquities 
refused to sell them, as it was found more profitable to lend them out to 
neighbours for the purpose of curing cattle than sell them at once for a 
small sum. Collectors themselves have been greatly at fault, for even if 
they have been able to procure an object shortly after being found, they 
have, as a rule, taken too little care to find its history—the object or, 
as it is frequently called, the ‘‘ curiosity,’”’ being often all that is sought 
for. The evil of this course will be at once apparent when we consider 
that our country has been alternately occupied by peoples of different 
race and culture, and that an object which had been used by one race may 
be found in a field to-day, and another which had been in use by a race 
which occupied the country either long before or after, may be found in 
the same field to-morrow. 

In the earlier days of collecting, matters were worse than at present. 
Only the large and attractive objects were collected in these times, perhaps 
the largest stone axe, the finest bronze spear or gold ornament. Many 
excellent gold and bronze ornaments and implements were sold for their 
mere money-value as old gold or brass, and were melted down. Some 
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kinds of stone implements were not collected because, I think, dealers 
did not know that they existed and never inquired for them. We, there- 
fore, find that many collections of antiquities in Ireland, England, and 
Scotland, are poor, or perhaps entirely wanting in some kinds of Irish 
antiquities. I learned not long since that it was only within the last 
few years that the Royal Irish Academy had obtained a specimen of a 
certain kind of flint implement, and I think 1 possess sixty or seventy 
examples of another class of antiquities, of which, as far as I can make 
out, the Royal Irish Academy has only one or two specimens. The 
poorer flints and other stone objects were so little valued ten or fifteen 
years ago that one collector, who lived in a neighbourhood where they 
were abundant, and had obtained a rather large supply, offered to sell 
them at 4d. a quart; and another gentleman who had an extensive col- 
lection, while retaining a lot of useless forgeries and rubbish, threw the 
poor but honest ‘‘ scrapers” among the gravel of his walks. One of our 
members, knowing more of their value put in a word in their favour, and 
got liberty to remove them “to his own walks if he pleased.” He re- 
moved them, not, however, to his walks, but. to his museum, and had 
such a load that it broke the springs of his conveyance on the way home. 

From what I have stated it is not surprising that there should be a 
want of information on many points. Our museums and private collec- 
tions are not only deficient as regards some classes of objects, but they do 
not, even when all kinds are represented, show in what proportion the 
various kinds have been used. Besides, from the manner in which they 
are collected we cannot have a correct idea of the relation which one 


object bears to another. Hence we frequently see expressed in our best 


books on antiquities that a certain class of objects is scarce, which 1s 
perhaps very plentiful, and that the age of some other class is doubtful, 
while, if we had paid more attention to the manner of collecting, there 
might have been no doubt in the matter. 

It does not follow, however, that all our earlier collections are value- 
less. Owing to the improvement in the manner of collecting which has 
prevailed in later years, there has been a gradual accumulation of evidence 
bearing on the age and manner of using certain kinds of objects, and 
there is every prospect that in a short time we will be able to give a 
fairly accurate classification of our prehistoric antiquities. Large finds 
are always valuable because we usually meet with a variety of objects 
which were in use at the same time. In such cases as the Swiss lake 
dwellings we find many relics which had been in use together, and 
obtain much information as to the arts, the food, &c., of the Jake 
dwellers. In England much information has been procured by the ex- 
cavation of British barrows, where objects in use at the time of the 
interment have been found in the graves. Of such excavations the most 
valuable information has been obtained from the labours of the later 
explorers, such as Mr. Bateman, Canon Greenwell, &c., because some of 
the carlier explorers, like our own earlier collectors, neglected the poorer 
objects." In all enlightened countries the subject of Archaeology is re- 
celving more attention than formerly, and to cnumerate the various 
intelligent ae would make a pretty extended list. Unfortunately, 


we in Ireland cannot lay claim to much accurate work, when we take 


1 Prehistoric Times, by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.n.s. 3rd. ed., p. 139., 
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into account our wealth in prehistoric remains. Our collections have been 
chiefly obtained, not by means of excavation or from large finds, but, as I 
have stated, from chance finds of our farmers and labourers when culti- 
vating their fields. 

The prehistoric remains found by me in the sand-hills near Ballintoy, 
Portstewart, Castlerock, Dundrum, and other parts of the north of Ireland, 
which I intend to describe, are valuable for the reason I have mentioned ; 
namely, that many impliments in occupation of one people at the same time 
have been found together, and these remains are of more importance to us 
than are those from any other country, in enabling us to arrive at a 
correct idea of the life and customs of some of the earlier inhabitants of 
Ireland. 

I began to study the prehistoric remains found in the sand-hills of the 
north of Ireland early in the year 1871. My attention was first occupied , 
by the sand-hills in the neighbourhood of Portstewart, where I wrought 
quietly for over three years, before giving any one an idea of what I was 
doing. I found the remains of dwelling-places surrounded with flint 
flakes, wrought implements, and broken and split bones of animals, all in 
close proximity, and apparently just as they were left when the ancient 
inhabitants ceased to occupy the place. I studied the subject carefully, 
and gave a report of my work to the British Association, when it met in 
Belfast in 1874, entitled ‘‘ A Glimpse of Prehistoric Times in the North of 
Ireland.” Immediately after this there was a gathering of antiquity 
seekers from all parts, and the place was in a short time so digged, and 
scraped, and riddled in search of objects, that it lost its old appearance, 
and the sites of dwelling-places, which I had allowed to remain for the 
instruction of others, were soon entirely destroyed. Shortly afterwards 
I turned my attention to other parts, and next came to Whitepark Bay, 
near Ballintoy, about which I am now going to speak. I found it was 
necessary for me to make haste, as others were on my track; but I was in 
time to get several good hauls at this place before I was seriously disturbed 
by any one. Several notices have been given of my explorations among 
the sand-hills of the north of Ireland,’ and it is my intention to lay 
before the members of the Association a revised account of the work I have 
done at the different stations, bringing up the information to the present 
date, and giving illustrations of the various classes of objects which were 
found. Though Whitepark Bay was not the first place explored, yet for 
several reasons I shall begin with it. First, because while there is a 
likeness between the objects there and those found at other places, there 
is a certain amount of dissimilarity, and far more agreement in character 
between the objects found at Portstewart and Dundrum than there is 
between either and those from Whitepark Bay. Sccondly, there are 
some lessons concerning the antiquity of man in Ireland which can be 
raore clearly observed here than at any of the other stations, and therefore 
I shall take up the remains found at Whitepark Bay and deal with them 
in the present Paper, leaving Portstewart, Dundrum, and other places for 
future occasions. 


1 «British Association Report for vol. vii., No. 3; vol. ix., No. 3; Proe. 
1874,’ Transactions of Sections, p. 156, Royal Irish Academy, 2nd Series, vol. ii., 
and 1879, ‘ Report,” p. 171; Journal No. 3, 1881. 

Anthropological Institute, vol. vi., No. 4; 


Section through Hut. Site. 


a. Black layer or floor, with relics about 3! thick. 


6. Sand on which the floor rests. 


FOUNDATION AND SECTION OF HUT SITE. 


WHITEPARK Bay, Co. ANTRIM. 


Plate I. 


Sprugue&C° Pacts htho. London. 


I 
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Whitepark Bay is a quiet recess on the north coast of Ireland, about 
one and a-half miles from the village of Ballintoy, and five from the 
Giant’s Causeway. On the land side there are steep cliffs, up to which the 
sea had at one time reached when the coast was at a lower level. Near 
the shore, and running parallel with it, there is a bank of sand fully half 
« mile in length, parts of which are covered with grass, but others are bare 
and now show no vegetation of any kind. On this bare portion, which 
is about thirty feet above sea level, there is still visible the remains of 
several huts which were the dwelling-places of a former race; but I regret 
that in this case, as in that of Portstewart, the destructive tendencies of 
implement-seekers have greatly altered the appearance of the place, and 
it is not now anything like what it was when I first discovered it. At 
the time of my earlier visits, seven hut sites were visible, and, on looking 
at the bank from the sea, these stood out as little mounds or prominences 
at intervals along the top of the bank. One of these sites was in very 
perfect preservation. It was circular, and had a foundation of stones 
about two feet broad all round the outside. The stones were unhewn, and 
it took two sometimes to form the breadth, but there was only one row in 
depth. This hut site was twenty-seven feet in diameter inside the walls. 
At the time I am writing none of these stones are in their former posi- 
tion ; every one of them has been tumbled down the slope. Plate 1. shows 
a view of this hut site when in a comparatively perfect state, from a draw- 
ing made on the spot. It is likely that the dwellings had been formed by 
poles meeting at the top, and covered with sods or thatch. They could 
only have been used to sleep in, as the floors when dug into yield very few 
relics, and there is abundant evidence that most of the work of manufac- 
turing flint implements was carried on immediately outside the dwelling- 
places. Though most thickly around the dwelling-places, I found over all 
the portion on which there was no vegetation flint flakes, cores, hammer- 
stones, scrapers, and pieces of pottery, with several species of sea-shells 
and bones of various animals; some of these were lying exposed on the 
surface, while others were partly buried in the sand, which all along this 
bared portion was black for some inches below the surface, and full of 
relics similar to those lying on the surface itself. This black layer, I 
knew at once, from previous study at Portstewart and Castlerock, to be the 
old prehistoric surface. 


THe Brack Layer, o& Otp SuRFACE. 


The old surface layer, as seen along the top of this bank, averages 
about three inches in depth, while the floor of some of the hut sites is 
fully a yard deep. Until a comparatively late period it had been covered 
by sand which I estimated to be from twenty to thirty feet in thickness. 
A remnant of this covering was standing at the time I first visited the 
place. It had a sward of grass on the top, and showed a steep face of 
crumbling sand on one side, while on the other it sloped away towards a 
small ravine. This piece of covering has now nearly disappeared through 
atmospheric denudation. At Portstewart the spaces among the sand-hills, 
which were laid bare by the action of the wind, were in the form of pits, 
and instead of a large extent of old surface appearing bare, it was to be 
seen in the form of black layers round the sides of the pit, with here 
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and there a portion standing out in the form of a platform. This is why 
I at first gave the name of black layer to the old surface. 

It was very impressive to see this black layer laid bare as I first saw 
it at Whitepark Bay. There was the old surface, that had been covered 
up for centuries, again uncovered and appearing as the present surface, 
with the hut sites of the prehistoric people standing out so plain, and such 
evidence of active work all lying round. In one place a flat rubbing- 
stone with its top stone, or rubber, lying near it; an oval tool stone lying 
on a foundation stone of a hut, where it had evidently lain since last laid 
there by its prehistoric owner ; and in another place the thick basal portion 
of a red deer’s antler with deep cuts, and the flake that fitted into these 
cuts, lying side by side. Then the hammerstones, cores, and flakes lay 
about in profusion, and amongst them the scrapers and other manufac- 
tured objects, many of which had evidently never been in use. Every- 
thing seemed as if the ancient inhabitants had only lately gone awav. 
Their daily occupation and mode of life were clearly depicted on the mind, 
and all formed a sight I shall never forget. 

I dug over portions of this old surface on several occasions, and found 
many objects which must have been buried, perhaps accidently, before 
the ancient people left. The sand would be constantly blowing about, 
and many things newly manufactured and laid down would be covered 
over. During winter—if they resided there all the year round—there 
must have been many occasions when blown sand would accumulate, 
which being trodden down might remain as a permanent covering. Pos- 
sibly we might explain in this way the appearance of several dark layers 
one above the other. The dark floor inside the huts is always thicker than 
the old surface outside, and in both cases the blackish layer is firmer, and 
withstands the denuding action of the weather more than the sand above 
and below it. The black layer is generally very dark, sometimes being 
quite black, and at others brownish. It is full of fragments of charred 
wood, and its black colour is due in great part to the bits of charcoal, but 
partly, no doubt, to refuse animal matter.' 


THE CovERING ON THE OLD SURFACE. 


It is a difficulty with many to know how this old surface could be 
covered with sand to a depth, in some cases, of twenty to thirty feet ; and 
to those who do not understand the true nature of this black layer, the wind 
is the agent always thought of. It is imagined that a strong wind could 
soon heap up a great thickness of sand on a bare surface. This is no 
doubt true, but if owing to a strong wind a heap of sand accumulates 
on any spot to-day, it is liable from being loosely heaped together to be 
blown to some other spot to-morrow. While I have supposed that some 


1 In 1878, at the Dublin Meeting of the 
British Association, I obtained a grant of 
£15 to assist in excavating portions of the 
old surface layer at Portstewart, White- 
park Bay, and elsewhere. Several por- 
tions of the layer were dug over, and 
produced very interesting results, which 
are recorded in a report read at the Shef- 


field Meeting of the British Association in 
1879. The Committee consisted of Major- 
General Lane Fox, Dr. A. Leith Adams, 
Rev. Dr. Grainger, and myself as Secre- 
tary. The name of Sir John Lubbock 
was added in 1879. No money was ever 
drawn, and for various reasons the grant 
was not again applied for. 
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of the sand separating black layers may have accumulated by the wind, 
yet I must say that in all my numerous visits to Whitepark Bay during 
the past ten years—and I have been there at all seasons of the year— 
1 have never yet found any accumulation of blown sand, such as two, 
three, or four inches in thickness, resting on the old surface layer. There 
may have been a little here and there in hollows, but I never found 
myself prevented from searching for implements from this cause. The 
tendency has been rather to lower the bank further, as is proved by the 
hut sites now standing apparently higher above the general surface 
than they formerly did. If the conditions as to climate were the same 
in prehistoric times as has been the case during the past ten years, 
un accumulation of twenty to thirty feet of sand would never have 
formed, yet there is no doubt that not many years ago the oid sur- 
face layer which is now exposed had a covering of sand which I estimated 
from the data at first available, and I think pretty accurately, at from 
twenty to thirty feet in thickness.! 

Ihave already on several occasions given my explanation of the matter, 
which is this.2 The old surface, after the place was abandoned, would 
soon, owing to the rich nature of the soil, become covered with vegeta- 
tion, and as the sand would be blown on to this surface, part of it would 
be so protected by the blades of grass that it could not be blown away 
again. In another season the grass would grow up above the surface, 
and give shelter to more grains of sand, and so on from season to season 
the grass would grow up, and as the sand would blow over the surface 
part of it would be retained. By this means the surface would become 
slowly raised, the increase of elevation depending on the supply of loose 
sand, the strength of the winds, and the rate of growth of the vege- 
table covering. Any one viewing this covering, as it is still to be seen in 
some portions of Whitepark Bay, must see that the heightening of the 
surface can only proceed at a very slow rate, and that the time required 
to form twenty or thirty feet in thickness must have been considerably 
great. Slowly, however, as it forms, once a breach is made that the 
wind can act on, this covering may all be removed in a comparatively 
short period. 

As the formation of the covering extends over a considerable length 
of time, it is probable that relics of a later age than the flints may occa- 
slonally be found in it, just as we sometimes find on the present surface 
of the sand-hills broken glass bottles, cartridge cases, &c. In the early 
times of the plantation of Ulster the sand-hills may have been resorted 
to as places of shelter from attack, and as safe places for hiding treasure 
in, or they may have been used as hiding-places by outlaws ; coins, chiefly 
those of Elizabeth, that must have been brought over by the settlers, are 

frequently found among the sand. Objects deposited in the sand above 
the old surface layer would, on the covering of sand being removed, become 
mingled with the implements of the stone age, and so create more or 
less confusion. Therefore, everything found lying on the top of the old 


‘ An old man in the neighbourhood, over 2 Journal of Anthropological Institute, 
Seventy years of age, informed me he re- _vol. vii., No. 3, p. 203; Proceedings Royal 
membered the place being all covered with Irish Academy, 2nd Series, vol. ii., Polite 
Sass, and cattle grazing on it. Lit. and Antiq., No. 3, 1881. 
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surface layer, after the sandy covering has been removed, should be com- 
pared with the contents of the old surface layer itself. 

Among the sand-hills around our northern and north-eastern coast 
there are various tracts of prehistoric surface which are still protected 
by a covering of sand, so that these sand-hills will be fruitful sources of 
discovery for many years to come. I do not believe that the north of 
Ireland has a monoply of these ancient surfaces, and I think if looked 
for they would be found, protected by sandy coverings, in many parts of 
England, Scotland, and the Continent. 


Frnt ImMrtements. 


The flint implements which I found are varied and numerous, and 
without reckoning mere flakes, amount to over fifteen hundred in number. 
Scrapers are by far the most abundant, but we have besides these axes, 
choppers, knives, borers, dressed flakes, &c., also hammerstones of flint, 
quartzite, and different kinds of rock, and a variety of other stone im- 
plements and ornaments. 

Scrapers.—According to Mr. Evans, these instruments received the 
name of ‘‘scraper”’ from their similarity to stone implements in use among 
the Esquimaux for scraping skins, and he defines a typical scraper as ‘‘a 
broad flake the point of which has been chipped to a semicircular bevelled 
edge round the margin of the inner face.’’! I have no doubt that one of 
the uses to which scrapers have been put was the dressing of skins. I 
have tried them myself on goat skins that were cured, by rubbing the 
fleshy side occasionally for several days with salt and alum, and after- 
wards drying them. When dry the skin was very stiff and unyielding, but 
after scraping the fleshy side for some time with a flint scraper, it became 
quite soft and pliable. 

At Whitepark Bay, as at all the other stations, the scraper is more 
numerous than any other form of implement, amounting to fully as many 
as all other kinds put together, and must have been employed for 
various purposes besides scraping skins. Scrapers frequently shade off 
into other forms, and in many cases I find it hard to say whether 
some particular object is a scraper, an axe, or a chisel. Many are neatly 
dressed, but others are very coarsely made, and have small teeth-like 
prominences, as if they had not been completely finished. It is possible 
that a certain roughness of edge may have been of advantage in a first 
dressing of skins; but from digging up the piece of red ochre shown in 
Fig. 62, Plate vi., out of a portion of the old surface layer, having 


‘numerous furrows and scratches on the two more flattened faces, I imagine 


that these rough scrapers may have been employed by the stone folk in 
scraping such stones so as to obtain paint with which to ornament them- 
selves.2, I have besides met with scrapers having the edge ground or 
blunted from use. This can easily be understood if they were employed 
in scraping the red ochre, but it would be hard to conceive that they 


1 Ancient Stone Implements, &c. By evidently too small to be scraped, which 
John Evans, F.R.8., p. 268. had been rubbed or ground on a flat sur- 
*I have found other pieces of ochre face. 
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would ever become so worn by any amount of scraping on the fleshy side 
of a piece of skin. 

Mr. Evans has classified scrapers into horseshoe-shaped, kite-shaped, 
oystershell-shaped, double-ended, ear-shaped, handled, &c.! There is a 
great likeness between Irish and English specimens; and while many of 
those types could be matched from Whitepark Bay, as will be seen in 
examining Plates 1. and 111., there are some which are peculiar, and 
could not easily be brought under any of Mr. Evans’s classes. In most 
cases scrapers have a broad scraping edge; but I find a large proportion, 
about one-fourth, of the Whitepark Bay scrapers that are smaller at 
the dressed or scraping edge than any other part. See Plate 1., Figs. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 12,13 & 14. Some of these are so small at the scraping end that they 
would fit into the hollow of a long bone, and may have been employed in 
scraping out the marrow. When broad at the base, as in Fig. 5, Plate 
11., we find sometimes the two ends neatly rounded by dressing, so that 
they could be used astwo small scrapers. In this case, that portion of edge 
lying between the two ends shows that much less care has been taken in 
the dressing of it than was bestowed on the manufacture of the two ends 
themselves. Sometimes in these narrow scrapers there is a dressing 
running along the sides as well as at the point, but in such cases it is 
only the point that shows the nicely bevelled edge peculiar to the scraper, 
while in many instances the sides show no dressing, and it is the point 
only that is dressed into a scraping edge. There are also side scrapers ; 
scrapers with a straight edge, as Figs. 19, 20, 21, Plate; m1. and others 
having two or three jutting points dressed, as in Fig. 6, Plate mn. In some 
cases the dressing, instead of being towards the ridge of the flake, will be 
away from it and towards the bulb side, as in Fig. 7, Plate m.; and 
occasionally we find the dressing at the bulb end of the flake (see Fig. 
11, Plate 1r.). Many of those irregularly-shaped scrapers that would fit in 
best with Mr. Evans’s oyster-shaped class would suit the left hand better 
than the right. While we have the neatly bevelled edge of the typical 
scraper in the majority of cases, there are still many instances where the 
dressing is merely a single row of slight chips, as in Fig. 19, Plate m1.; and 
in other cases the chipping runs so nearly parallel with the surface that a 
sharp knife-like edge is produced. Such an edge could hardly have been 
used for scraping purposes. It would have been much more useful for 
cutting or skinning, and therefore objects having this kind of edge might, 
perhaps, be classed as knives. Hollow scrapers are very rare: only two 
or three examples have been found, all badly made. One is shown in 
Fig. 40, Plate v. 

I cannot see that scrapers have been used as strike-a-lights. There 
would be no need of dressing them into shape if intended for use in that 
way, as they must soon lose their regular appearance. I have secn many 
examples of the flint and stecl used in this country before lucifer matches 
became common, and the flint was usually a shapeless mass. In many cascs 
the same miserable piece would last for months. Mr. Evans, in Ancient 
Stone Implements, mentions an intcresting discovery by the Rev. Canon 
Greenwell, F.R.S., of a nodule of iron pyrites and a round-ended flake 
being found together in a barrow, and on summing up he says, ‘it is hard 


1 Ancient Stone Implements, yp. 270, &c. 
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to Imagine any purpose for which pyrites could be scraped by flint except 
for producing fire.' Canon Greenwell himself, referring to the same ob- 
jects, calls them ‘‘flint and steel.”* Fire may have been produced by percus- 
sion in the stone age, but I may also mention that Mr. Tylor, in his Zarly 
History of Mankind, says there 1s strong and wide-lying evidence in favour 
of friction of two pieces of wood being the original method of producing 
tire, and shows that this method has been in use in Europe down to a 
very late period. The stone folk of Whitepark Bay were acquainted 
with the art of drilling, as is shown in the bored stone, Fig. 58, Plate vm., 
and why should they not as readily use the older and almost universal 
method, and produce fire by the ‘fire drill,” as try to produce it with 
flint and iron pyrites? Even if they did, however, use flint and pyrites, 
1 do not sec that it would account for the abundance of scrapers. I am 
inclined to think, too, that in a cold climate and in a village community, 
the fire would scarecly ever get extinguished in all the huts at once, and 
that there would not be a constant necessity for producing fire by arti- 
ficial means. 

Axzes.—The axes are all of the kitchen midden type. There is nothing 
approaching in appearance the nicely-worked and partly-polished flint 
hatchets found in other parts of the county Antrim. They are often 
more or less triangular, but not always so. The edge is sometimes slightly 
dressed, as in Figs. 29, 30, Plate rv., but frequently it is not dressed, and 1s 
just the natural edge produced by the intersection of two planes of frac- 
ture. The edge produced in this way has sometimes a bevelled form, as 
in Figs. 29, 30, Plate 1v., and the axes have a likeness to those figured by 
Sir John Lubbock, from the Danish Kjokkeuméddings.® Others have 
the sides equal, and are wedge-like in form, as shown in Figs. 27 and 29, 
Plate rv. Some of the largest scrapers might rather be classed with these, 
as might also a serics of flakes dressed along the cdges, but with undressed 
cutting edge, an example of which is shown in Fig. 43, Plate v. These 
and some of the smaller axes must have been used as chisels. Neither the 
uxes nor any other class of objects comes near the scrapers in point of 
numbers; but if we include together the axes, choppers, and chisels, which 
are more or less allied, we then have a class pretty largely represented : 
as taken together they would amount to about two hundred. 

Choppers.—Thesc are spalls of flint not dressed to any particular shape, 
but having in some part a cutting edge, which one can easily see has been 
used for cutting or chopping. The black layer contains abundance of frag- 
ments of charcoal, which would indicate a constant use of wood for the 
fire. Itherefore belicve that these rude choppers, and some of the larger 
axes, have been used in cutting down branches for fuel. I tried one 
of the choppers in cutting down a branch, and found it an excellent 
implement for the purpose. Many of the choppers only require a little 
squaring along the sides to make them into axes, similar to some of 
those described; but there are numerous large flakes and spalls which, 


' Ancient Stone Implements, &c., pp. _ there are many pieces of flint which might 


254, 285. possibly have been strike-a-lights ; but 
> British Barrows, by Rev. William then I have never found a single piece of 
Greenwell, M.a., F.8.A4., pp. 36, 41. iron pyrites. 
3 Early History of Mankind, p. 262. 5 Prehistoric Times, 3rd ed., p. 98. 


‘ Leaving scrapers out of the question, 
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at first sight, scarcely any one would think of classing as implements, 
yet on examining more closely they are found to have sharp edges, 
which we can see, from the marks, have been used for cutting or 
hacking. There is one object of this class which I excavated from the 
old surface layer four and a-quarter inches long, and three inches broad, 
with a thick butt and slightly dressed point, which makes it not unlike 
a rude palaeolithic implement. It has several spike-like prominences, 
which give it an unsymmetrical appearance, and at first sight one would 
be inclined to cast it aside as a mere waste lump of flint, but on looking 
closer at it, the point is not the only part that is found to be dressed, but 
there is a cutting edge running from the point for a considerable length 
along one side, which is dressed by removal of a row of small chips. I 
believe this implement to have been used asa chopper. It is shown in 
Fig. 81, Plate rv. Fig. 15, Plate 1., and Fig. 24, Plate m., show other 
examples of choppers. An implement of chalk, which was probably a 
chopper, was found by the Rev. G. R. Buick, and is shown in Plate v., 
Fig. 44. 
© Onisels.—These are long flakes with the edges dressed, but not for 
cutting, and having a sharp undressed cutting edge at one end. Fig. 43, 
Plate v. shows one of these objects. I have found several of them, and 
all have evidently been made on the same model, and must have been 
used for cutting with the narrow sharp edge, as we now do with chisels. 
The object shown in Fig. 42, Plate v,, though short and constricted in 
the middle, would appear to have been used as a chisel, as it has a sharp 
cutting edge at the smaller end. As already stated, some of the smaller 
axe-like objects, which are evidently too small to have been used for 
hacking, must have been used to cut by pressing them against the object 
to be cut, as we do a chisel, and would then fall in more correctly with 
this class. Two of these small axes are shown in Figs. 28 and 29, 
Plate rv. | 
Knives.—Various forms of objects come under this head. Fig. 45, 
Plate v., may be regarded as a chisel, though the edge is oblique, but it is 
very like a class of tanged objects which we get plentifully in the north 
of Ireland, and classify as knives. They have evidently been fastened in 
i handle, and used in the one hand to cut an object held in the other by 
the force of the arm alone, in the way we do when we cut such an object 
_ asa piecc of wood with an ordinary knife. Figs. 53 and 54, Plate v1., though 
not found at Whitcpark Bay, show the gradual passage from the object 
figured on Plate v., No. 45, to the more knife-like form. There is, 
again, a number of scrapcr-like objects of the horseshoe pattern, having a 
knife-like edge ; that is, sharp and thin instead of bevelled, as in the 
scraper. Fig. 18, Plate 11., showing both front and cdge view, will give 
a very good idea of this form of implement. It is somewhat similar in 
shape to objects classed as knives, and figured in works on antiquities ; 
but unlike them the edges of the implements from Whitepark Bay are 
not ground. They could be used in cutting aftcr the manner of a sad- 
dler’s knife. Such objects have no likeness to ordinary knives, and are 
classed as chisels in the Catalogue of the R.I.A. In Fig. 17, Plate m1., 
is shown a somewhat similar implement, but the edge is serrated. It 
may, therefore, have been used in sawing. The objects shown on Plate 
1m., Figs. 25 and 26, and on Plate v., Fig. 41, were also probably used 
as knives. If we include all the scraper-like objects which have not got 
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the ordinary bevelled edge of the scraper in this class, I would estimate 
the number at about fifty specimens. 

Spear-heads.—Pointed flakes are rare; but two or three have been found 
dressed along the edges into a rude form of spear-head. Fig. 34, Plate v., 
gives a fair representation of this class of objects which, though scarce at 
Whitepark Bay, is found abundantly in various parts of Antrim. I have, 
however, found several shorter implements dressed in the same way 
along the edges. They have the outward appearance of the more pointed 
scrapers, but have an unbevelled, knife-like edge. Several other imple- 
ments which have been found may be described under this head. The 
spear-like objects, which are somewhat triangular in section, shown in 
Plate v., Figs. 35 and 36, are representatives of several others which must 
have been mounted and used as spear or lance-heads, and the object shown 
as Fig. 38, in Plate v., may have been a spear-head, judging from its 
sharp point. At same time it is difficult to decide whether it may have 
been a spear-head or a chisel, as the broad flat base is dressed as if intended 
to be used for cutting purposes. 

Arrow-heads.—These are very rare. I cannot find that an arrow-head 
in the proper sense of the term has been found. The object figured in . 
Plate vi., Fig. 48, is only a flake with a tang formed by slight dressing. 
Fig. 47, Plate vi., shows another arrow-like object; but, though dressed 
along the edge, it falls in more naturally with tanged knives, a class of 
objects not found plentifully here, but abundant in other parts of county 
Antrim. Perhaps the nearest approach to an arrow-head is that repre- 
sented in Fig. 46, Plate v1., which was found by my son William, who 
accompanied me on several of my excursions. It rather resembles a class 
of objects which are called ‘‘slugs,’’ which I shall next describe, but it 
is dressed on both sides. The scarcity of arrow-heads at Whitepark Bay, 
even if we admit some of those objects which I have figured under this 
head to be such, seems rather strange. At Portstewart, Castlerock, and 
Dundrum,' arrow-heads were rather plentiful. 

‘¢ Slugs.’’—This kind of instrument is made from a flake of triangular 
section. It has one flat side undressed and the back of the flake is some- 
times only trimmed along the edges, but in other cases it is beautifully 
chipped all over. I suppose it is owing to the raised back and snail-like 
appearance which we find in many of the implements of this class, that 
they have acquired the name of ‘‘slugs’’ from all the antiquaries of the 
north of Ireland. Canon Greenwell, F.n.s., figures several of these 
objects which he found during his excavations of British barrows.’ 
He classes them all as knives, and I have no doubt but those figured by 
him were used as such; but im county Antrim, where we have this form 
of implement in abundance, while we find them in some cases compara- 
tively flat and knife-like, we often meet with them thick and without 
cutting edge, also pointed and spear-like, and again in several instances 
rounded at the ends into a scraper-like form. Many undoubted scrapers, 
both at Whitepark Bay and other parts of county Antrim, are dressed over 
the back in a similar way to those so called ‘“‘slugs.” See Figs. 51 
and 52, Plate vr. Mr. Evans also figures several objects of this class ; 


1 Besides the few arrow-heads found collection. 
by myself at Dundrum, the Marchioness 2 British Barrows, pp. 270, 285, 359, 
of Downshire has obtained quite a large 380, &c. 
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and I have two very nice specimens, not unlike our Irish forms, from 
‘the Swiss Lake Dwellings. Fig. 49, Plate vi., gives a fair representation 
of the implements of this class from Whitepark Bay. 

Borers.—Several tools of the nature of awls or borers have been 
found. In some cases the sides of a flake have been dressed away till 
a@ narrow point is left. The boring tool is rather squarish in section 
when formed in this way. In other cases there has been a sort of all- 
round dressing in order to form a point. Fig. 37, Plate v., shows an 
example of this class. Their use would, no doubt, be chiefly for boring 
leather. 

Cores are abundant, and I have at different times brought away a 
fairly representative series. None of them are very symmetrical or hand- 
some objects, and I believe that all those which I found were either too 
small or otherwise unsuitable for the further production of flakes. I 
have never found any large core, such as the largest flakes were struck 
from, and therefore I would suppose that when a suitable block of flint 
was found it was hardly ever abandoned when half chipped. I have 
found several objects of the nature of cores, dressed on two sides by 
minute flaking, till they have become very long and narrow, with one end 
sometimes dressed into a kind of scraper. One of these is shown in Fig. 
16, Plate um. The transition from the mere core to this form of imple- 
ment can be easily traced in the specimens I have collected. These scraper- 
like cores are, however, a form of implement, as we find flakes dressed to 
a similar shape. See Fig. 39, Plate v. 

Flakes are in profusion, and are almost entirely of a broad irregular 
shape and rather thin. The pointed spear-like form is very rare. No 
doubt many of those lying round the hut sites in such abundance may 
have been looked on as very suitable rough material for manufacturing 
other objects from, or as useful implements in an undressed state ; but at 
same time a large number must have been regarded as failures. In any 
case where a flake has a sharp cutting edge, I mostly find that it has been 
used for cutting. Fig. 17, Plate u1., though it has one edge slightly 
dressed, shows in other respects a typical flake. 


OrHer STonE OBJECTS. 


Hammerstones.—There are some lumps of flint chipped to a roundish 
form, varying from five or six ounces up to a pound in weight, which 
were no doubt intended for hammers, but the typical hammerstone is 
a naturally rounded pebble of quartzite or some other tough rock. If 
the pebble is oval both ends will be abraded from use, but if it is of a 
triangular form there may be three abraded ends. Sometimes these 
hammerstones are very far worn down, showing that they have been long 
in use. Generally the hammerstones have been held so as to strike 
in one unvarying direction, as is shown by the hammered faces being 
equally worn down all round, but occasionally we find the hammered 
ends showing two faces with a ridge between. In one instance three 
faces appear, with the lines separating them radiating from a point in 
the centre of the abraded end: see Fig. 64, Plate vuz., giving full view of 
hammered end. These faces on the ends of the jhammerstone show that 
the direction in which they have been made to strike has occasionally 
varied. Mr. Evans, in speaking of hammerstones with two faces on 
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one end, says' that ‘‘it would appear that the face of the hammer was 
ground away, either by a rocking motion on a flat stone or by the blows 
given with it being administered alternately from right to left, so as to 
keep any matter that was being pounded with it from being driven out 
of position.’ I am rather inclined to think that those hammerstones 
having two or three faces at one end, may have been used for a certain 
time in an oblique direction. If the workman would, after working 
for a time, turn the stone either a half or a third round, and continue 
striking in the same direction, two or three facets would be formed. We 
could not explain the three facets by the method of ‘‘ administering the 
blows alternately from right to left.” Two of the hammerstones, having 
- two hammered faces on one end, show that they have been used in 
grinding, as the faces are smoothed and more or less polished. One of 
these is shown in Plate vn., Fig. 63. Mr. Evans suggests that the 
more or less polished condition of similar stones, which he describes, 
may have been used in grinding to a fine powder material which had 
been already pounded, and refers to a flat pebble found in the cave of La 
Madelaine, Dordogne, which he says ‘‘appears to have been used as a 
sort of muller for grinding the hematite used as paint.”? I believe 
the hammerstones found by me at Whitepark, having smoothed ends, 
were also uscd in grinding hematite for paint, as several pieces of 
that mineral, or ochreous stone of similar nature, have been found 
both rubbed and scraped. Although quartzite pebbles have been most 
generally used as hammerstones, yet we find that several other rocks 
have been used, as diorite, basalt, and altered has. As the hammerstones 
were very numerous, and frequently heavy objects, only the best and 
most typical were brought away. The average size was from half a 
pound to a pound in weight, though some were much smaller, and several 
were three or four pounds in weight. I have collected about ninety of 
then. 

Anvilstones.—These form a class of objects which I found very abun- 
dant both here and at Dundrum, county Down. They are stones varying 
* in weight from about half a pound up to five or six pounds, and have 
pitted or abraded spots on one or more sides. On two separate occasions, 
while excavating the floor of hut sites at Dundrum, stones of this kind 
turned out in conjunction with hammerstoncs, cores, and flakes. In onc 
of the cases, in addition to the cores, flakes, hammerstones, and anvil- 
stones, I found several beautifully-worked objects. I regarded these stones 
as rests or anvils on which the worker laid his flint core or flake, and 
that the punctures were made by the repeated striking of either the 
hammerstone, or object which was being wrought, against the anvilstone. 
By constantly striking against one spot a pit comes to be formed lke that 
on one of those objects known as oval tool stones. When digging over a 
portion of the old surface at Whitepark Bay, I found an anvilstone which 
was very instructive. It shows a spot on each side, about three quarters 
of an inch in diametcr, which has been punctured and abraded by ham- 
mering. These spots were only roughened, and pits had not yet becn 
formed, but on both sides lines running from the abraded spot to the 


1 Ancient Stone Implements, p. 222. 2 Ibid., p. 222, et seq. 
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edge of the stone show how the core while being struck with the hammer- 
stone had jerked off. See Fig. 55, Plate viz. From seeing this, I imagine 
the pits when once formed would be useful in keeping the core or other 
object which was being wrought with the hammerstone, in its place and 
preventing jerking. Several stones of this kind in the pitted state were 
found, ‘and the half of one which came out of a hut floor is shown in Fig. 
57, Plate vo. Pits have been formed on each side of this stone, and then, 
probably owing to the force of hammering, it split through the centre of 
the hollow. I tried the effect of hammering on a quartzite pebble in the 
way I imagined the flint-workers had done. I selected an anvilstone of 
quartzite, and took a core of flint, which I held in one hand with the base 
of the core resting on my anvil, and then struck the core repeatedly with 
my hammerstone. Every time I struck, the base of the core made a punc- 
ture on the anvilstone, and in a comparatively short time a small pit was 
formed. On persevering farther, and from striking, perhaps, an un- 
guarded or heavy blow my anvilstone split across the pit leaving me two 
halves similar to what I had found at Whitepark Bay. I feel quite 
satisfied that those anvilstones were in most instances oval toolstones in an 
early stage of development. In many cases, however, I have found pits 
and roughened spots on edges of hammerstones, and also sometimes on 
stones which, from their irregular forms would not likely ever become 
what we are accustomed to call oval toolstones. 

Oval Toolstones.—These implements are oval pebbles, generally of quart- 
zite, with a hollow or pit on each side. When first found their poorer 
brethren, the anvilstones, would cither be overlooked or not thought worth 
collecting, and therefore the means of interpreting the use of the tool- 
stone may have been neglected. According to the old theory, which I be- 
lieve is not now seriously held by any one, the hollows were supposed to be 
places for the finger and thumb, so that the stone might be more securely 
gripped when being used as a hammer. I found one of these toolstones, 
shown in Fig. 56, Plate vi1., with ncatly hollowed pits, lying on a founda- 
tion-stone of one of the huts, and in digging over a portion of the old 
surface, I found the half of another implement of the same kind split 
across the hollow like the anvilstone already described, which I have 
shown in Fig. 60, Plate vir. Whether these objects continued to be used 
as anvilstones, when the pits came to be large and deep, I am not sure; I 
rather think not. I have several toolstones from various parts of Antrim 
with deep pits, which are nicely smoothed and polished, and I believe that 
these may have been turned to another use than that of a rest or anvil. 
From finding hammerstones with smoothed ends, showing that they had 
been turned to another purpose after having been for a time used as ham- 
mers, I imagine that the anvilstone when its pits became deep would also 
be turned to account in some other way. The hollows might be used to 
grind or mix paint in, as lamps, or for any purpose for which cups or 
hollows would be neccessary. I can show a series collected in various 
parts of Antrim leading up through all stages, from the simple roughened 
marks to the nicely rounded and smoothed cups or hollows. Not long 
Since the oval toolstones were considered to be of doubtful age.'' There 
18 now no doubt, I think, that they belong to the stone age. 


) Prehistoric Times. By Sir Johu Lubbock, Bart., F.R.8., 3rd ed., p. 102. 
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Bored Stones.—One small stone, shown in Fig. 58, Plate vm., was found 
sticking in the old surface. The hole has been made a certain length by 
hammering or punching on each side, but the central part has evidently 
been bored by a rotating motion. Probably a piece of wood or bone 
und sharp sand have been the means employed. It has been bored 
from both sides as there is a slight constriction in the middle showing 


the point of meeting. The hole is not of uniform width, which shows. 


that the borer has not always been of the same thickness. If the end of 
the boring stick got ruffled it would bore wider than when newly trimmed, 
but probably several boring sticks would be called into use before the 
operation was finished. The width of the stone is seven-eights of an 
inch, and the hole is about half an inch in diameter at the surface, and 
three-sixteenths in the centre. It is a dark basaltic-like pebble, and 
shows signs of hammering round the edges. I have several hammer- 
stones from Whitepark Bay as small as this object, and I do not see any 
reason why it may not have been a small hammer, but it may also have 
been used as an ornament or button. I think it is unlikely that it was 
used either as a net sinker or spindle whorl. 

I found also a piece of another bored stone which had been larger 
than that just described, with wider bevelled hole. The stone ring, Fig. 
59, Plate vil., may come under this head of bored stones. It is made of 
dark stone, not very hard. Owing to the weathering, one cannot easily 
judge as to the rock or mineral, but I think, seeing that it cannot be 
scratched by the nail, and yet too soft for basalt, that it may be a species 
of serpentine. It fits a man’s thumb or large finger. My son William, 
who was with me on one occasion, found it among cores and flakes a 
short distance from one of the hut sites. 

Scraped Stones.—Several stones, chiefly of hematite and chalk, have 
been found, both scraped and rubbed. A piece of hematite, or ochre, 
deeply scratched, which was dug up by myself from the black layer, 
along with flint implements and other remains, is shown in Fig. 22, 
Plate vu. A portion of a chalk-stone, showing two deeply-scratched 
furrows, is shown in Fig. 61, Plate vn. It was dug out of the black 
layer by the Rev. G. R. Buick, who kindly presented it to me. 

Saddle Querns.—These consist of an understone about eighteen inches 
in length and a foot in breadth, hollowed and smoothed on the upper sur- 
face, with a top stone dressed and fitted to rub backwards and forwards 
along the upper hollowed surface of the understone. Grain can be ground 
on the sestones by this backward and forward motion of the top stone. 
Besides saddle querns, they are called grain rubbers and mealing stones, 
and are supposed to be a more primitive form of millstone than the quern, 
which was turned round by a handle. I prefer the term ‘saddle 
quern,’’ as I believe the use of those found at Whitepark Bay is doubtful, 
and ‘‘ grain-rubber” or ‘‘ mealing-stone’’ might be more misleading than 
the other. Though reaching back into the stone age they are found in 
use at the present time in widely separated countries. There was a 
woodcut in the Jllustrated London News, during the late Abyssinian war, 
of a woman in Tigre, with her child tied on her back, grinding grain 
on one of these millstones; and, in order to show how such stones are 
used among savages of the present day, a figure of a woman grinding grain 
on a similar millstone is given in Keller’s Lake Dwellings (2nd ed.), vol. 1, 
p. 28, which is reproduced from a work entitled, 4 Narrative of an Ez- 
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petition to the Zambesi and its Tributaries, by David and Charles Living- 
stone. Another figure of a Kaffir woman, grinding corn on a millstone of 
the same kind, is given in Wood’s Natural History of Man (Africa), 
p- 152. A friend, who was out in Mexico, informs me that similar mill- 
stones are in use among the Indians there at the present day. They have 
been found in hut circles in England, in the Swiss lake dwellings, in 
Scotland, France, Germany, and various other countries... Whether the 
flint-workers at Whitepark Bay cultivated grain, and made these querns 
for the purpose of grinding it into meal, I cannot tell. I must say I 
never found any of the querns in the black layer, but always lying on 
the old surface. Judging from all the surroundings, I cannot bnng 
myself to believe that they cultivated grain. I am rather inclined 
to think, if the querns belonged to the stone folk, that they used them for 
grinding roots or nuts; but possibly they were not for one use alone ; 
they may have been employed in grinding hematite or chalk for paint. 
If the people painted themselves—and there is every reason, from finding 
ochreous and chalk stones both scraped and rubbed, that they did—those 
saddle-querns would be very useful in grinding the scraped matter to a 
smooth paste. Paint would likely be required in considerable quantities; 
for if the same kind of damp climate prevailed then as now in the north of 
Ireland, we can easily imagine the pickle one of our painted stone folk 
would be in after a day’s rain, or even a good shower, and see that there 
would be almost a daily necessity for a renewal of his toilet. Five or six 
of these saddle-querns have been found. 


Horn anp Bone Imprements, &c. 


Horn Hammer.— When digging over a piece of the old surface I found 
a hammer made from the lower part of a red deer’s antler, which I show 
in Fig. 91, Plate rx. It is seven and a-half inches long, and has a hole 
bored through it near the centre. On one side the hole is one and a-half 
inches in diameter, measuring lengthwise along the horn, and one and 
a-quarter inches across, and on the other side the hole is scarcely so wide. 
[t is narrower in the centre than at either of the outer surfaces, and is 
bevelled from each side till it reaches the narrowest part, which is not 
exactly in the centre. I also found a smaller object made, I believe, 
from the tine of a horn. (See Fig. 81, Plate rx.). It is four and a-quarter 
inches long, and judging from the crumbling condition of the smaller 
end it may have been longer in its fresh state than it is at present. 
There is a hole through this object about half an inch wide at the surface 
on each side, and though part of the central substance has crumbled 
away, 1 think there is sufficient evidence to show that the hole, after 
being bevelled on each side for a short distance, was then bored straight 
through. Both objects show the same characteristic bevelling in the 
holes which we find in stone hammers and other bored stones. One 
might have expected that, as horn is comparatively soft as compared with 
stone, that it could easily have been bored so as to have the holes of the 
same width all the way, and that there would have been no necessity for 


1 For an interesting general summary see Evans’s Ancient Stone Implements, 
of what is known regarding these objects, p. 226, et seg. 
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bevelling. Perhaps their system of hafting suited bevelled holes, or it 
may have been owing to the force of custom that holes were made in this 
bevelled way in every substance, whether soft or hard. The smaller 
object could not have been used as a hammer or mallet, as the hole is too 
small to take any shaft thicker than an ordinary lead pencil. 

Bone Needles, Pins, §c.—I found two bone needles, one of which is in- 
jured at the eye, and the other at the point. Bones when first turned out 
from the old surface are generally very soft and will crumble away with the 
slightest touch, hence there is great difficulty in procuring any bone 
object in a perfect condition. The needle, Fig. 87, Plate rx., was found 
in the floor of one of the hut sites, and the point broke and crumbled 
away while lifting it. After drying it became firmer. It was originally 
about four and a-quarter inches long, and slightly curved. The eye is 
neatly made and is about three-quarters of an inch from the base, which 
is somewhat pointed. On each side of the needle there is a deep groove 
running from the eye towards both base and point, and gradually lessen- 
ing in depth and width till it reaches the surface. This groove was 
plainly for the purpose of allowing the thread or sinew to lie in while 
being pulled through. The resistance would thus be greatly lessened, 
especially if it were a stiff substance like hide or leather that was being 
sewed. As the groove runs towards the point of the needle as well as 
the base, which is also more or less pointed, it is likely that the basal 
end was either alternately or, at least, occasionally pushed through as well 
as the point. If leather or hide were the substances sewed, the flint 
borers, like Fig. 37, Plate v., must have been first used in making the hole, 
and then the bone needle containing the cord could be pulled through. 
The other needle is four inches long in its present state; but the basal 
part had broken off at the eye before I found it. There is a slight 
groove running from the eye in this case also. It is not so neatly made 
as the one previously described, and rather looks as if it had not been 
finished. It may have broken at the eye in the course of making. 
(See Fig. 88, Plate rx.). Another needle, or I should rather suppose, 
a pin with a hole drilled at the base, was found by my young friend, Mr. 
Travers King, son of the Rev. Robert King, of Ballymena, on the occa- 
sion of one of our excursions to Whitepark Bay. It is 3% inches long, 
nicely pointed, and in excellent condition. The basal portion is not 
pointed, and grooves do not run from the eye, as in the needle first de- 
scribed. This pin or needle is now in the collection of the Rev. Canon 
Grainger, D.D., M.B.I.4., who has kindly allowed me to figure it. See 
Fig. 83, Plate 1x. I found six other pins or borers of bone all neatly 
pointed.t The longest, Fig. 84, Plate 1x., is worked into a triangular 
shape for about 14 inches from the base, and the remaining portion is 
rounded to the point. Fig. 85, Plate rx., is only the point of a nicely 
rounded pin or needle, the basal portion of which was not found. These 
pins in their fresh state would, no doubt, bore a hole through soft hide 
or leather, or if a hole were first made by a stone-borer the bone pins on 
being pushed through would make the hole smooth and wide, so that a 
piece of gut or thong could easily be pushed through. Fastners of some 
kind would be absolutely necessary for keeping the dress from being 


1 The Rev. George Raphael Buick, m.a., also found several bone pins. 
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continually held on, and therefore these pins may have been used as dress 
fasteners as well as borers. 

I also obtained from the old surface a thin knife-like blade, 32 inches 
long, with an eye at one end, shown in Fig. 82, Plate xx. It is scarcely 
so thick as a small knife-blade, and slightly thinner at one edge than the 
other. It was so fragile when found that it broke at once across the eye, 
but after drying it became firmer and can now be handled. The toothed 
marks left by the flint in scraping are still visible. I do not know what 
this knife-like object could have been used for. Scarcely, I should 
think, for cutting anything in use among the stone-folk. It might pos- 
sibly have been an ornament, or it may have been used in netting. It 
might also have been useful in laying on paint, or in scraping off old 
paint from the skin. Thin knife-like objects have been found in England 
which were supposed to have been used in modelling pottery,! but I 
cannot see that so thin and delicate an object as this would have been of 
any use for such a purpose. I also found the half of a similar object. 
I may mention here that a boar’s tusk was found having a small hole at 
the basal end. This end is neatly rounded, but the point is broken 
off. It must have been used as an ornament. (See Fig. 92, Plate rx.) 

I found another piece of bone or horn 3% inches long, square at the 
sides and edges, and also at the ends. It may have been used in dressing 
flint objects where fine and delicate work was required, and I think it 
shows signs at one end of having been used for such a purpose. It is 
shown in Plate rx., Fig. 95. 

Another piece of worked bone was found which it is hard to suggest 
a use for. It appears to be a portion of the wing bone of a large bird 
ground straight across at both ends. It is 2} inches long, and is shown 
in Fig. 94, Plate 1m. By closing one end it might have served as a 
whistle, or as the hole passes through, it may have been strung and used 
as an ornament. Fig. 90, Plate m., shows still another portion of the 
base end of a red deer’s antler, about eight inches long, but having no 
other work appearing on it than three or four deep cuts. These must 
have been produced by sawing. I took up beside it at the time it was 
found, a stout flake which fitted into these cuts, and was, I believe, the 
instrument which made them. I believe both objects must have been 
thrown down by some of the stone folk, and remained together undisturbed 
until the time I visited Whitepark Bay, and picked them up. 


Cyinovper oF Bark. 


I found on one of my first visits a cylinder of the outer bark of 
birch. It is 42 inches long, neatly dressed at the edges and rolled 
into a cylindrical form, which is about half an inch in diameter. It 
was lying among the other objects on the denuded surface of the black 
layer. This old surface having such a quantity of charcoal and other 
carbonaceous matter mixed through it, may have a preservative character 


like peat bog, and if this piece of bark is as old as the stone objects, its . 


good state of preservation may thus be accounted for. It may, however, 


1 Evans’s Ancient Stone Implements, p. 386. 
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have belonged to some later time, and been dropped while passing over 
the sandhills. If so, it would fall down when the covering of the old 
surface was removed. We frequently find objects of a later date lying 
among the flints, such as coins, glass beads,’ and, as already mentioned, 
articles more modern still, such as cartridge cases, pieces of broken glass, 
bottles, &c. I have found nothing of the nature of bark or wood in any 
portion of the old surface layer which I dug over, and it is therefore 
hkely that this piece of bark may be very modern. 


Porrery. 


The pottery consists of fragments of vessels, mixed up with the 
other remains in the old surface layer, some being plain and others 
ornamented. It is hand-made, and I believe that all these fragments 
are the remains of vessels which had been used for domestic purposes 
by the stone folk. I must say, however, that none of these potsherds 
show much evidence of having been used for cooking over a fire. I 
observed a good deal of soot on the outside of one fragment, but in most 
of the other cases it is the inside of the vessel which shows most blacken- 
ing. I have found shapeless lumps of clay in the black layer, some 
partly burned, which was, I suppose, part of the material brought there 
for the purpose of making pottery. The lias clay, which is found near 
at hand, seems to have been the substance used. I have never found 
an entire vessel, but many fragments of the same vessel on more than 
one occasion. In one case I found as much as enabled me to estimate the 
width of the vessel when in its perfect state at about fifteen inches, and 
from the slope of the sides it must have been rather oval or cup-shaped in 
form. The ornamentation has been made by puncturing, by plaited cords, 
&c., specimens of which are shown on Plate vm., Figs. 65 to 80. I 
have found over twenty different patterns.” It is always pleasant to find 
out something definite, and, I think, I can say that I have done so with 
regard to one piece of pottery, Fig. 70, Plate vm. It has been orna- 
mented by pressing into the soft clay the point of a bone pin. One of 
the bone pins, Fig. 86, Plate rx., fits into the marks, and may possibly 
have been the pin used in making the punctures. Another specimen is 
ornamented with plaited cord, and the individual fibres which constituted 
the cord have left their marks so large and plain that there can scarcely 
be a doubt from their coarseness that the cords were made of the strong 
coarse hair from the tail of the horse or ox. 


Tue AnrmmaL Remarns. 


I have obtained, from digging over the old surface, bones of the ox, 
deer, sheep or goat, hog, and also wolf or dog. I cannot say that I 
have yet obtained the bones of the horse from the old surface layer, 


1 Mr. Robert Day, M.R.1.A., F.8.A., 
found one of those peculiar dumb-bell 
shaped objects called double glass beads in 
those sandhills, and my son William found 
a similar object at some distance from the 


hut sites. 

2Canon Grainger and Rev. Leonard 
Hassé have each kindly lent me a piece 
of pottery to figure. See Plate vur., 
Figs. 74 and 79. 
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though I have found his bones and teeth lying about on the old 
surface in such condition as would lead me to believe that they were of 
the same age as the other bones.! I am of opimion that the ancient 
inhabitants of Whitepark Bay had not domesticated the dog, as in no 
case are the ends of the long bones or any other parts gnawed. I 
don’t believe either that they had domestic cattle. The remains of ox 
are the most abundant of all, and the teeth show that both young and 
old animals were used without stint. If the cattle had been tame the 
people could not have afforded to kill them indiscriminately, and use them 
as food. I therefore believe that the remains of ox are those of wild 
animals.2. The remains of the red deer come next, and the hog appears to 
have been fairly abundant, and, as would seem from the large tusks, also 
wild. I think it probable that there were two species of ox, but not 
having had as yet a professional opinion on that point I cannot speak with 
certainty. The bones have all been broken and split, evidently for the 
purpose of obtaining the marrow. I also found human bones, some of 
which were obtained from the old surface layer, also some human teeth, 
which were greatly worn down, as if from using gritty food. I found a 
fibula and portion of a radius, also some phalangial bones ; but whether 
the bones lying about in this way would indicate that the people were 
cannibals or only showed that little attention was paid to the dead, I 
cannot decide. 


Fiso and SHELLS. 


Though the neighbourhood of Whitepark Bay is a good place for 
fish, very few fish-bones are found, but sea-shells of the edible kind are 
lying about. Patella is in greatest abundance, but Littorina kitorea is 
also found in considerable numbers. The oyster and cockle are occa- 
sionally present. Sometimes the shells will be found in little heaps of 
about the size of a bushel, but they are also thinly scattered through the 
layer. Fish and shell-fish were not therefore very largely used, probably 
owing to animal food being plentiful. 


ConoLvusIon. 


In reviewing all that has been said, we find we have evidence of a very 
rude people. There is no trace of metal, either gold, bronze, or iron, but 
all their implements and ornaments are of stone, and some of these are of 
it very peculiar type. There is scarcely a trace of polishing ;* certainly no 


1 Rev. G. R. Buick has found bones 
of horse in the black layer, and Professor 
A. Leith Adams found remains of fox 
among the bones submitted to him in 
1878, in addition to those I have named. 

2 Our General Secretary, Rev. James 
Graves, B.A., when he visited Whitepark 
Bay, after the Ballymena meeting in 1883, 
in company with Mr. G. H. Kinahan, 
M.R.1.4., found a variety of objects that 
had belonged to the prehistoric people, 


and amongst the rest the skull of an ox 
which he has identified as Ros longifrons. 
Possibly all the remains of ox from 
Whitepark Bay may have been those of 
Bos longifrons, but I was inclined to 
regard some of the teeth which I found 
as too large for that animal, which was 
rather a small ox. 

$One polished stone hatchet, appa- 
rently of basalt and of poor quality, has 
been found. 
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flint implementis polished; but the ends of two hammerstones are smoothed 
by being used in grinding some substance, which I should say was a 
mineral matter for paint. They evidently painted themselves, and it is 
probable they had no domestic animals. I believe they not only belonged 
to the neolithic age in Ireland, but to an early part of it. If we read the 
unwritten history of man from the rock shelters of southern France, and 
then turn to Whitepark Bay, we could almost imagine that we had not 
skipped many pages, but were at the next chapter. Old, however, as 
this stone age settlement was, we have evidence of a still older stone age 
near the same place. Along the shore, a short distance from the hut 
sites, we find flakes and rough cores of a different type from those I have 
been describing. They are heavy and massive, and are covered with a 
thick weathered crust glazed on the outside, which, as I have endeavoured 
to show in a Paper recently read before the Royal Irish Academy, takes 
a long time to form. This crust is produced only on flints which are ex- 
posed to the air and moisture, and we find it in its earliest stage on those 
flints from the sandhills which show a glazed and whitened surface. 
Flints which have been buried up and deprived of air and moisture do 
not become weathered, and consequently we dig from the old surface 
layer at Whitepark Bay flakes showing fractures as dull as the day they 
were struck off. I observed several crusted blocks which had been used 
as cores by the stone folk, and on examining them and the flakes struck 
off I saw that they had been wrought in some by-past time by an older 
people, before the flints became weathered. I found one large flake 63 
inches long, which is shown in Fig. 23, Plate u1., that has been made 
into a chopper-like knife by the newer people. This flake is different 
in every way from the uncrusted flakes lying about the hut sites. 
It is long, heavy and massive, and the thick crust is broken through in 
an oblique direction by the newer dressing. I found several flakes which 
showed the deep crust on one side over an artifically dressed surface, and 
on the other side the uncrusted work of the newer people. As no change 
had taken place on the surface of the flint since it was buried up, this 
showed that the flint workers of Whitepark Bay had found these thick 
and massive flakes and cores heavily crusted in their time, and had 
brought them up to their hut sites and tried to re-work them. I found 
another implement, which is shown in Fig. 22, Plate mr. It is an 
implement of the older people ; it is deeply crusted all over, and shows 
no evidence of re-touching. The workmanship on this implement is of a 
different type from anything I have described to you from Whitepark 
Bay. The method of working flint has occupied my attention for some 
time, and I can easily tell that the workmanship shown on this imple- 
ment is not that of the newer people. The deeply weathered crust also 
proves that it is older than the other implements, because we know from 
the condition of the newer implements which I have described that, if of 
the same age, no crust could have formed during the time it was buried 
up. 

. I cannot tell the age of the crusted flakes and implements. They 
are not found associated with the remains of anv extinct animals, and, 
therefore, I cannot say that they are of the palacolithic age. All I can say 
is, that we have in Whitepark Bay settlement what appears to be a good 
and undoubted example of the newer stone age, and that the people of 
this settlement found cores, flakes, and implements of a different type 
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and finish from their own, which were old and deeply crusted, even in 
their time, and that they brought them up to their huts and tried to re- 
work them. 

In Whitepark Bay, near the hut sites, there is a natural conical 
mound of chalk rock, which has been figured by Mr. William Gray, 
M.R.I.A., in his Paper on ‘‘ Rudely-worked Flints of the North of Ireland,” 
which appeared in the Journal for July, 1879. On the top of this 
mound there is a stone circle about 30 feet in diameter, within which is 
a barrow about 3 feet high, which was dug into and examined by Canon 
Greenwell, ¥.R.8., a few years ago, when on a visit to the North of 
Ireland. He says there had evidently been the burial of an unburnt 
body im the grave at the centre, which had been disturbed before. 
Mr. Gray in his Paper also makes mention of having made an exca- 
vation, and found remains of a skeleton, but considers that ‘‘this may 
have been a secondary burial.” It is possible that this circle and burial 
in the barrow may have had connection with the flint-workers of the 
sand-hills, but we cannot give any proof that such was the case. On the 
high ground near the sand-hills there are several cromlechs, but these we 
are likewise unable to connect with the prehistoric people who at one 
time occupied the sand-hills of Whitepark Bay. Perhaps if these crom- 
lechs were carefully excavated such evidence might be found. In the 
cultivated fields along the cliff-heads, in the neighbourhood of Ballintoy 
and Whitepark Bay, flakes, cores, scrapers, &c., have been found from 
time to time, as may be seen by the Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club 
Reports, 1870-71, p. 16; and 1874-75 (Mr. Gray’s Paper), p. 110. I 
have myself found flakes, scrapers, &c., and have got arrow-heads that 
were found in the fields along the cliff-heads, but owing to such objects 
having been frequently turned over by the plough and spade before being 
picked up, the lesson to be learned from them is greatly reduced in 
* value. I have therefore looked on a description of any of the objects 
now mentioned as outside my present purpose, believing it better to con- 
fine myself to an account of my own finds from the old prehistoric surface 
of the sand-hills. 


Mr. W. H. Patterson, m.r.1.4., exhibited a bronze 
and gilt disc of a fibula, probably of the Viking type, in 
reference to which he made the following remarks :— 


The bronze and gilt disc of a fibula now shown was found in June last 
at a place called Budore, in the parish of Glenavy, county of Antrim. It 
must have been lying near the surface of the ground, as it was brought 
to light by the slight breaking up of the ground caused by the trampling 
of cattle during the dry weather. It was picked up by Mr. Frazer’s ser- 
vant, who brought it to him. The disc measures about one and a-half 
inch in diameter. It is circular in form, but is evidently imperfect, 
and it is impossible just now to say what it has lost, or what its form 
was when perfect. The accompanying full-size wood-cut gives a correct 
reproduction of the ornamented face of the disc; its weight is a little 
over 1} oz. The fibula has been cast probably with the ornamentation 
formed in the mould or matrix, and then the whole of the ornament has 
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been cleared and deepened by the use of engraving tools, so that the 
incised work is extremely sharp and well defined. The fibula has then 
been heavily gilt, by what process of gilding I am unable to explain. 
This gilding has in great part preserved the surface of the bronze from 


Dise of Fibula found at Budore, county Antrim. . 


the decay to which metal is liable from the effect of moisture and the 
air. The gilding has disappeared from the raised lines of the design, 
but it remains in the interstices. The design of the ornament is Celtic 
in character, and consists chiefly of a circular band of interlaced work 
very intricate and pleasing. The circular space in the centre, now 
empty, contained a setting of white glass very much cracked, and this 
has crumbled away since the fibula came into my possession. When 
new and fresh, this brooch must have been a very handsome ornament 
when worn as a fastening for a cloak or mantle by one of our prede- 
cessors of the bronze age. The Museum of the Royal Imish Academy 
contains several objects of this character. They were found all together 
in a railway cutting near Navan, but none of these is of the same design 
as the one now shown. It resembles them, however, in the depth to 
which the design is cut and in the heavy gilding, and even in the fact 
that the gilding has worn off the raised edges of the ornament. The 
small hole drilled through one of the three projecting lobes is old, but 
clearly is not so ancient as the object itself; it was probably made for 
purposes of suspension, after the fibula had been broken. 


Mr. W. J. Knowles, m.r.1.4., Local Secretary for 
county Antrim, exhibited a flint arrow-head with por- 
tion of shaft and ligature of sinew, found lately in 
Kanestown Bog, county Antrim :— 


I have to report the discovery in my district of an arrow-head of flint 
with shaft attached (at least attached when found, though not so when 
it came into my possession); which was brought to me by a well-known 
dealer in antiquities, named Michael M‘Keever, in June of the present 
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year, who stated that it was found in Kanestown Bog, county Antrim, a 
short time previously. 

The “ find ” was then in a detached condition, and consisted of four 
parts, viz. :—Ist. A Very perfect flint arrow-head of greyish colour, deeply 
indented at the base, and showing all over both sides good and careful 
workmanship. (See Fig. 1 of Plate facing this page, which shows the 
arrow-head full size.) 2nd. A small portion of the shaft where it had 
joined the arrow-head. (See Fig. 2.) The base of the cleft in the wood 
where it fitted into the arrow-head is still visible at a, and a portion of 
the cement which had been used for fastening still remains in the cleft, 
and in colour and appearance is like the dullish white putty used by 
glaziers. The two small portions on each side of the cleft which clasped 
the base of the arrow-head have been nipped off, but I have indicated by 
dotted lines as nearly as I could their original size. The small portion 
of stem has shrunk to about half its original thickness; but at @ the 
plug of cement has prevented shrinkage to a great extent, and that part 
of the stem now appears the thickest. 3rd. A ring or cylinder, which is 
shown in Fig. 3, formed by part of the tying of gut or sinew having be- 
come so firmly bound together by some kind of glue or cement, that it did 
not get ravelled like other parts of the tying, but dropped off when the 
stem shrank. The hollow in the cylinder shows the original thickness 
of the shaft to have been three-eighths of an inch in diameter. 4th. 
The remaining portion of the tying, in a ravelled condition. (See Fig. 4.) 
From its fibrous texture, I believe it to be, not gut, but sinew. There is 
no doubt, however, of its being animal fibre. It can still stand a consi- 
derable pull. 

The person who found the arrow-head is a respectable farmer named 
William M‘Fetridge, who lives at the head of Glenarm Deer Park, and 
he gave me, when I visited him recently, the fullest information. He 
says he found it a short time before M‘Keever bought it from him, while 
cutting turf in Kanestown Bog, in the townland of Carnalbanagh, about 
five miles from Glenarm, in the direction of Ballymena. He found it, 
he stated, at a depth of about twenty peats from the surface, which, 
allowing three peats to the foot, and also allowing eight or nine inches 
for ‘‘parings,’’ that is, surface-matter thrown off before reaching the sub- 
stunce fit for peat, would make a depth of a little over seven feet. When 
it first attracted his notice he had cut through the shaft. He then tried 
to get out the remainder without further damage, and in order to do so 
he cut along in a horizontal direction, but notwithstanding all the care 
he could use he cut through it again. He threw the pieces of shaft 
down, believing them to be of no further use, and they became buried 
with the parings, but he believes he could find some of them again, and 
has promised to try to do so. When he got out the arrow-head with the 
remaining portion of shaft attached he examined it, and not thinking it 
wus of much importance to keep them together, pulled the arrow-head 
from the shaft, which came away quite easily. There was no tying 
from the shaft round the barbs. The arrow-head had been stuck into 
the cleft of the shaft and secured by cement only. The tying was bound 
round the shaft and extended along it, as nearly as he could judge, for 
about five inches. The shaft then became smaller, or looked smaller, 
owing to the tying ceasing. From his description, and demonstration by 
aid of a piece of round wood like the shaft, and my making a pencil draw- 
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ing before him, which he approved of, 1 am able to figure the restoration 
shown in No. 5 of Plate. 

It appears then that in this instance the so-called tying had nothing 
to do with securing the arrow-head to the shaft, and must have been 
used merely in preventing the shaft from being split by the arrow-head 
when it struck the object against which it was shot. The tying may 
only have extended four inches or thereabouts—it 1s not easy to judge to 
an inch from recollection—as I think the amount of tying I have got 
would scarcely bind five inches of stem. I therefore intended in making 
the etching to show only four inches of tying, but I find this has been 
slightly exceeded on the restored view. Mr. M‘Fetridge’s estimate of 
the length of the shaft is two, or two and a-half feet, and he could not 
recollect observing anything like feathering at the base end. The stem 
appears to have been of ash. 

This is, I think, the second instance of an arrow-head with shaft 
attached having been found in the British Isles. The other is figured 
in the Catalogue of the Royal Irish Academy, page 254, and is stated 
to have been found in Ballykillen Bog, King’s County, and to be in 
the Edenderry Museum. It appears from the figure to be a stemmed 
arrow-head, and the shaft is said to be of briar wood. Another 
arrow-head with portion of shaft is figured half size in Keller’s Lake 
Dwellings, translated by Lee, 2nd edition, vol. 11., Plate xxxrx., and from 
a description in vol. 1., page 236, it is also shown to be a stemmed 
arrow-head. It was not found in the lake dwellings, but in a moor 
in the Zug mountain, and is figured to illustrate the method of mount- 
ing. Mr. Evans in Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, has 
figured the same object full size. The method of mounting is also 
more fully illustrated in Mr. Evans’s work on Ancient Stone Imple- 
ments of Great Britain, and in Prehistoric Zimes, by Sir John Lub- 
bock by means of arrows of modern savages. These show the tying 
not only extending along the stem, but crossing the arrow-head diagonally 
between the barbs and the point. An instance of mounting in the case 
of an American arrow-head came within my own knowledge a few years 
ago; but owing to the ignorance of the dealer the imstruction to be 
gained from it was greatly lessened. The arrow-head had shoulders but 
no barbs. The stem was long, and fitted into a short slit in the shaft, 
and was then firmly bound. The long stem of the arrow-head appeared 
as a continuation of the shaft, and there was no cross-binding. This 
arrow-head, when it came into the hands of the dealer in Ballymena, wis 
separated from the shaft, and the arrow-head itself was then offered as a 
peculiar Irish type to one collector, and the piece of shaft came in with a 
lot to myself, at almost no cost. The arrow-head is, I believe, now in the 
collection of Mr. T. W. U. Robinson, F.s. 4. 


The Rev. Geo. Raphael Buick, m. a., exhibited some 
Indian Burial Urns, with reference to which he read the 
following Paper :— 

Cremation, as one has well remarked, is bad for the comparative 


anatomist and ethnographer, but passing good for the collector of pottery. 
Here are several specimens which, but for it, would never have existed. 
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At any rate they owe to it, if not their existence, at least their preserva- 
tion. 

They were obtained in 1873 from kistvaens, in the district of Coim- 
batore, Presidency of Madras. Prehistoric structures of this kind abound 
there. As a rule, they are wholly under ground. The exceptions are 
where the upper surfacetof the capstone just shows, and no more, above 
the soil. Ordinarily each kistvaen, or dolmen, is constructed of five 
granite slabs from six to nine inches thick. Four of these slabs are 
placed on edge, and slightly inclined inwards. They thus form the walls 
of the chamber, whilst the fifth slab, or capstone, forms the roof, and by 
its great weight consolidates the structure. Of the four which make up 
the sides, two are long and two short. The narrower slabs form the ends, 
and usually the one which faces the east has a hole or aperture in it, 
sometimes circular and sometimes square. This orientation is a marked 
feature in connexion with holed dolmens, no matter to what part of the 
world, or to what race, they belong. A perfect example of these dol- 
mens was opened by my brother' in January, 1873, near Kanjayam, 
Coimbatore. It was situated in a cultivated field, and the central por- 
tion of the capstone was all that appeared above the ground. When the 
soil was completely removed from this stone it was found to be about ten 
feet long by eight feet broad. At the edges it was about one foot in 
thickness, but at the centre it was much thicker, so that the surface of 
the stone was convex. The weight was considerable, and could scarcely 
have been less than a couple of tons: it took from twenty to thirty men 
to move it. Large levers were put underneath, so that it was raised a 
little at one side; ropes were then tied to it, and the leverage being con- 
tinued, the capstone was, by an immense effort, turned over clear of the 
chamber. On examination the latter was found to be quite full of earth, 
which was carefully removed. No articles of pottery were found intact, 
but fragments of vessels were plentiful, and along with these what 
appeared to be a portion of a skull and a piece of iron about the size of a 
tenpenny nail, but very much corroded. When entirely cleared out, the 
floor was found to be seven fect long by five broad. The slabs were of 
granite, and the end one, which faced the East, had a piece about a 
foot square cut out of it at the left-hand corner, to form an opening. On 
the right-hand side of the chamber, and extending along its entire length, 
was a raised stone platform, about two feet broad, and rising six inches 
above the level of the floor. Neither Mr. Walhouse nor Mr. Garstin, the 
best authorities on the subject, make mention of having observed a plat- 
form of this kind in any of the kistvaens opened and examined by them. 
Another singular feature of this dolmen was, that a flight of stone steps, 
five in all, led down from the surface of the ground to the square opening 
in the end. This would seem to indicate that the aperture was in- 
tended to be made use of for some purpose or other from time to time. 
What this purpose was has excited much perplexity and speculation. 
Mr. Walhouse at first was of the opinion that the kistvaens so provided 
were family sepulchres used by successive generations, and that the 
apertures were intended as means for introducing fresh burial urns, 
as occasion required. A new idea, however, has lately suggested itself 
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to him. Recent excavations in Egypt have laid open subterranean closed 
sepulchral chambers, closely built and blocked up, except one small 
aperture. The use of this opening seemed very problematical, until 
some paintings were observed in the chambers themselves, representing 
the tomb closet with its aperture, but with this addition, that persons 
were depicted as busily engaged blowing incense through the aperture by 
means of long tubes. Walhouse thinks the evidence conclusive, and has 
abandoned his first opinion, in the belief that the aperture was used at 
stated times in connexion with the rite of offering incense to the dead. 

Though unsuccessful in his first search for perfect vessels, my brother 
was not discouraged. He had several other kistvaens opened, and was 
rewarded by discovering six urns, four of which are below engraved. 
They contained, when found, fragments of bones and ashes. They have 
been made from the clay which abounds in the neighbourhood of the 
kistvaens containing them. ll of them are strong and close-framed, 
and have been made upon awheel. Three of them are partially covered 
inside and outside with an incrustation of carbonate of lime. They are 
glazed, or rather enamelled, with a crude red glaze, probably made from 
soda and a protoxide of copper. No native potter in the district, at the 
present time, knows anything of such a glaze. The vessels now in ordi- 
nary use are, asa rule, unglazed. 


yet 


— ——— ee 


No. 3. No. 2. No. 4. No. 1. 
Burial Urns from India. 


No. 1, the largest of the four, is conical in shape. It is nine and 
a-quarter inches long and five and three-quarter inches across the mouth. 
At the place of greatest width it is twenty-three and a-half inches in cir- 
cumference. It terminates at the base in a point, and must have been 
held in an upright position when in use—if it was ever used for any 
other purpose than that of holding the ashes of the dead—by being stuck 
into the sand or else suspended by a cord or net. Vases of this shape 
abounded in ancient Egypt. Birch, in his Anotent Pottery, figures one 
of fine glazed red ware almost identical. There is this difference, how-- 
ever—the Egyptian vessel is plain; the Indian one is ornamented with 
two concentric grooves, which run round the body close to the shoulder, 
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and with bands of hatched lines which cover nearly one-half of its entire 
surface. 

No. 2, the next largest urn, is six inches high and three and a-half 
wide at the mouth. It has been modelled evidently after the form of the 
gourd, thus pointing back, dimly and curiously, to the time when the 
primitive potter moulded his vessel on the calabash or gourd, and then 
burned away the mould im baking the clay. 

It is ornamented with a series of concentric rings which cover it from 
the lip to where it begins to narrow from the base. These seem to have 
been made by the potter holding a tool about one-eighth of an inch broad 
lightly against the urn when revolving on the wheel, so as to produce a 
slight depression. In this way a series of small rings, slightly elevated, 
were left where the tool did not touch the clay. When the whole was 
polished or enamelled these rings would show somewhat lighter in colour 
than the intervening and depressed parts, which would receive a heavier 
coating of the glaze. 

But what is specially remarkable about this urn is the fact that it is 
provided with a separate stand on which to sit securely.’ This stand is two 
and seven-eighth inches high and four inches broad at the base. It con- 
sists of two saucers of terra cotta jomed by means of a short neck. This 
neck is hollow, apparently for no other purpose than to lighten the stand. 
Similar stands are common in the Indian dolmens, but it is remarkable 
that no such devices are in use now; the native potters seem to have lost 
the idea altogether. The vessels used at the present day are almost or 
altogether circular, without feet or base proper, so that each requires a 
loop of straw to keep it in its position when placed on the ground. It 
certainly does seem strange that the advantage arising from the use of a 
separate and independent stand, once perceived, should have been after- 
wards lost sight of or forgotten. 

No. 3 is a bowl-shaped urn, two and three-quarter inches high and 
almost five inches wide at the mouth. It, like the one last described, is 
ornamented all over with concentric rings, but, owing to a deposit of car- 
bonate of lime, these can only be observed in a few places. It is worth 
noting that its shape is almost identical with that of one of the rudest 
and smallest urns in the Royal Irish Academy.” 

No. 4is a smaller globular urn, two and a-half inches high and two 
and a-half inches wide at the mouth. It is formed of a dark-coloured 
clay, intermixed with particles of mica. Its special peculiarity is its 
small size. Vessels of a similar size, or even much smaller, and of a variety 
of shapes, are found in the dolmens, but not associated with larger vessels, 
giving the idea of toy-pottery. Ferguson, in his Rude Stone Monuments, 
refers to these tiny vessels as evidence of the decay of an ancient faith. 
He finds in them a proof of his idea that the people who made and used 
them had lost almost, if not entirely, the beliefs of their forefathers, and 
were content with keeping up the traditions of a primaeval usage by these 
miniature shams. He also thinks they gave rise to the opinion current 
among the present inhabitants of India as to the origin of the kistvaens 
or dolmens, viz., that they were the homes of a dwarfish race. Neither 
suggestion seems warranted by the facts. 


1 In the woodcut, which is froma pho- one-fifth; 
togragh taken by myself, the urn is re- 2 See Wilde’s Catalogue, Fig. 124, p. 
presented sitting on its stand. Scale 177. 
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The miniature pottery is found, not in miniature kistvaens, but in 
huge megalithic structures, which would not have been the case had the 
first supposition been the true explanation. In this case the cist would 
have been a miniature imitation of the original dolmen. 

As regards the fact of this tiny pottery originating the belief that the 
dolmens themselves were the homes of a race of pigmies, native opinion 
itself knows nothing. On the contrary, the present inhabitants of the 
land assert that the idea of a race of dwarfs having built the structures 
containing the vessels was suggested by the hole or aperture almost 
invariably found in one of the end slabs. This they consider the door of 
the house; they never supposed, until recently, that the kistvaens were 
sepulchres, or had anything whatever to do with the burial of the dead, at 
least by way of cremation. 

The Rev. W. Taylor, in his Analysis of the Mackenzie MSS., has 
enumerated a number of popular legends regarding the origin and use of 
the dolmens, all of which go directly to corroborate this. 

Here are two of these legends or ‘‘ myths of observation.’”’— 

(1) ‘In very ancient times the astrological books predicted that all 
mankind would be destroyed by a shower of fire, so the then existing men 
took counsel together and constructed solid, impenetrable houses of stone, 
to which they retreated with their families and household utensils. One 
day, however, a rain of gold fell which lured them forth, and whilst they 
were gathering up the gold the predicted fire-shower descended and des- 
troyed all except a few, who had remained at home, and by whom the 
human race was perpetuated.” 

(2) ‘In long-past ages the lives of men were far more prolonged 
than now, reaching to many centuries, and even then they did not die, 
but when feeble through age they lay in the house, like huge ripe fruits, 
breathing, but unable to move and helpless—to the great inconvenience 
of the younger generation. At last, to get these pumpkin-like encum- 
brances out of the way, and to prevent the pollution of their possibly 
dying in the house, the younger people constructed stone sepulchres 
underground, in which the ripe fruit-like ancients were placed, with food 
and pots, and tended daily whilst they lived. When at length they died, 
the door of the sepulchre was closed, and earth heaped over all. Thus 
the men of old time escaped the inconvenience of the fruit-like stage of 
their forefathers.’”’—See Indian Antiquary for August, 1876. 

Finally, the consideration of these burial urns suggests a thought in 
connexion with a practice common amongst the ancient Celts. In the 
majority of cases, when burial by cremation was practised, the urn con- 
taining the ashes and bones was placed in the cist or cairn with its mouth 
downwards. The custom, I imagine, originated in this way: when 
cremation began, the vessels in ordinary use were, like the primitive 
tumblers, incapable of standing erect by themselves. Owing to this, 
those used for burial purposes, and made at the place of interment after 
the prevailing fashion, would naturally be turned upside down, so that 
the contents might be kept together and not scattered or spilled. In 
process of time it was discovered that each could easily be made to stand 
erect without danger of overturning through a simple flattening of the 
globular or pointed base. 

By this time, however, the practice of reversing the urn had become 
part and parcel of the solemn rite of burial, and, in consequence, was 
adhered to long after the necessity for it had passed away. 
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Mr. Robert Young, architect, contributed the follow- 
ing Paper on Dunluce Castle :— 


The bold sea-board of the county Antrim affords the tourist a series 
of pictures which for beauty of outline and varied colour are not surpassed 
m these kingdoms; but from Belfast to Portrush there is no place so 
likely to engage his attention as where he finds the charms of wildly 
picturesque scenery combined with the historic memories that are so 
intimately associated with Dunluce Castle. 

The name Dunluce is a singular one, consisting of two Celtic words of 
somewhat similar import. 

From these we infer that in prehistoric times the rock on which the 
castle was subsequently built was a stronghold of the native Irish, as 
implied in the word Dun. Two other places on the Antrim coast, Dun- 
severick and Duneynie, have the same characteristic features of natural 
rock fortresses. Dun-lios would seem to imply that there was at one 
time an entrenchment or artificial enclosure upon the Dun. Zios or lis, 
however, commonly used in the sense of a fort, does not seem to primarily 
involye more than an inclosure for habitation. The same combination of 
words, only reversed, is found in the name Lisdoonvarna, county Clare : 
the lis of the gapped fort. But the fortress here was entirely artificial. 

Our interest in Dunluce, however, is mainly connected with the 
buildings which cluster upon its rocky summit. History is silent as to 
the earlier builder of Dunluce; and as the walls throughout are con- 
structed of the local basalt, exhibiting the columnar structure, and this 
peculiarity being turned to account in forming the dressings of the windows 
and other apertures where structural details are ordinarily found in most 
old castles, it is very difficult to compare it with other buildings whose 
dates are known. 

It is admitted on all hands that the native Irish did not erect stone 
and lime castles, so that in all probability the first building here was 
done by the M‘Quillans, who are supposed to have been of English extrac- 
tion, and to have derived their title from De Burgo—one of De Courcy’s 
followers. I do not think any part of the work is even so early as the 
fifteenth century, and it is probable that the walls, round towers, and the 
barbican at the southern end of the rock, were erected by the M‘Quillans 
early in the sixteenth century. The original fortress was confined to the 
area of an isolated promontory, washed at foot in great part by the sca, 
and on all sides defended by steep rocky cliffs, and cut off from the shore 
by a deep chasm occupying the neck of the promontory, as shown on the 
accompanying map and plan, measured and laid down by the late George 
V. Du Noyer when engaged on the Geological Survey of Ireland in the 
county of Antrim. It will be seen that it was at the southern and 
eastern sides, and where the position was most exposed to attack, that 
the strongest walls were erected, and the general arrangements of the 
works seem to have been made with much skill, and taking full advan- 
tage of the contour of the ground. 

The only entrance was by a draw-bridge placed where a projecting 
point of the rock is separated from the mainland by a deep chasm about 
twenty feet wide. When the castle was dismantled a stone arch was built 
here, forming the sole and rather trying means of present entrance. After 
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passing the bridge, which was doubtless capable of being removed at the 
discretion of the garrison, a small enclosed court-yard is reached, at the 
lower end of which stands the square tower known as the barbican, in 
which is the main entrance-door, with embrasure at one side commanding 
the bridge, and having corbelled bartizans at the angles of the south gable 
of a very Scotch character. 

From the barbican a very strong wall is carried for about seventy 
feet on the edge of the cliff, till it meets a circular tower at the south-east 
angle, known as M‘Quillan’s Tower. The walls are eight feet thick, and a 
small staircase is formed in their thickness by which access is gained 
to the top, and also to the parapet of the defence wall between it and the 
barbican. The only other structure of much strength is on the eastern 
edge of the cliff about sixty feet north of the M‘Quillan Tower, and like 
it, circular, but some feet less in diameter. It is known as Queen Manude’s 
Tower. The wall which connected it to the other tower has long since 
fallen down from the decay of its rocky foundation. 

The remainder of the rock on the west and north is partly surrounded 
by walls of no great thickness, and partly covered by domestic buildings. 
At the extreme north, and overhanging the mouth of a cave opening on 
the sea, and penetrating entirely through the rock, are the remains of the 
kitchen, of which mention will be made hereafter in the notice of the 
history. 

The residence of the lord of the Castle occupies the level platform 
behind the towers at the eastern side. The principal apartment was the 
great hall, 70 feet in length by 23 feet in width; its great fireplace was 
on the east side, and it was lighted on the west by three large bay 
windows, affording beautiful glimpses across the sea of the blue hills, in 
Innishowen, in the distant Scotch Isles, and in Cantyre. 

The building which forms a continuation of the hall towards the north, 
and contains one good living room about 32 by 20 feet on the ground 
floor, had its two windows also to the west. The sleeping apartments 
for the family were doubtless above this and the great hall, and were 
lighted by the windows still to be seen in the gables, and by others in 
the roof, which has disappeared. 

The castle yard, which occupies the entire space between the hall and 
the parapet on the edge of the cliff, is about 120 feet long by 25 feet of 
an average width, and afforded the only open space within the walls. 
'fwo parallel ranges of narrow buildings, separated by an enclosed court- 
yard, lie immediately next to the lord’s residence: these were the ser- 
vants’ apartments, kitchen and offices, probably anterior to the M‘Donnel 
occupation. My impression is that the great hall was built, or at least 
remodelled, by Sorley Boye for the use of his son Sir James, whilst he 
himself continued to reside till his death at Duneynie. 

The group of buildings on the main land, with their enclosing walls, 
and which lie to the southward of the bridge, are much later than those 
on the rock, and may with almost certainty be assigned to a period 
later than 1640. The local tradition has it that they were erected by 
Mandal, second Earl of Antrim, to accommodate his retainers, who, in 
consequence of the frightful catastrophe which took place at their quar- 
ters on the rock, refused any longer to live there. There were probably 
other reasons for erecting so extensive a set of buildings here: the family 
was growing in importance and keeping up a very much larger establish- 
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ment than their predecessors, and its large walled yards were no doubt 
intended for the protection of their tenants ‘‘creaghts and studdes’”’ in 
case of an outbreak of war. 

The history-of Dunluce Castle is intimately connected with that of 
the M‘Donnel family, and to do this adequate justice it will be necessary 
to go back to almost the earliest historic records. We find that about the 
year 300 a. p. a Scottish princess named Aileach, was married to an Irish 
prince, Kochaidh Drimhlein, and they resided in the famous Grianan of 
Aileach near the present city of Derry; and this continued to be the 
residence of the Northern Ui Neills almost till the English Invasion. 
Colla had three sons, all powerful and ambitious, and assisted by their 
kinsfolk in Cantyre about the year 327 a.p., they placed their eldest 
brother Colla Uaish on the throne of Ireland, which he held, however, 
for only a few years, but he and his brothers afterwards made a raid into 
Ultonia, defeated and killed Fergus the king, and took possession of what 
now forms the counties of Monaghan, Armagh, Louth and Fermanagh, 
which were held by their descendants, M‘Mahons, O’Hanlons, and 
Maguires, till James I.’s plantation. 

The great grandsons of Colla Uaish were Loarn, Angus, and Fergus, 
and they seem to have held part of the district then known as Dalriada, 
so called from a former possessor, Cairbre-righ-fada—or Cairbre, the long- 
armed—and which is now known asthe Route. This comprised so much 
of the coast and Glynnes as lay between the Bush River and the Cross 
of Glinfinneaght, or Glynn near Larne. About the year 506 a.p., an 
expedition under the leadership of these three chieftains set out probably 
from Port Brittras in Ballycastle Bay, and, landing in Alba, formed dis- 
tinct settlements. The islands of Jura, Isla, Iona, fell to Angus. Loarn 
took the district which still bears his name. 

Fergus seems to have been a more successful colonist than his brothers, 
for he was able to occupy the three wide districts of Cowal, Argyle, and 
Cantyre; and, surviving the others, he was at length made king of the 
united Dalriadic possessions in Alba. This comprised all that lay between 
the Firth of Clyde and Lough Broom, in Sutherland, and was divided on 
the east by the mountain range of Drumalban, from Pictavia. 

It is interesting to know (from Dr. Reeves) that Fergus had been the 
owner of the lands about Armoy, as it is recorded that in 474 he granted 
to St. Patrick lands to build and endow the first Christian church there ; 
and the holy man blessed Fergus, and predicted his future eminence be- 
yond his brothers. 

One of the royal residences was Dunstaffnyge, on Loch Etive, the 
ruins of which remind one very much of Dunluce; and to this place 
tradition says that Fergus brought the famous Za Fazl from Tara, after- 
wards transferred to Scone, and subsequently to Westminster Abbey, 
where it rests below the seat of the coronation chair. 

After a reign of twenty-five years in Alba, Fergus set out for hix 
native soil, it is said to use the waters of a well at Carrickfergus (now 
known as St. Bride’s); but the galley was wrecked on the rock which 
has ever since borne his name—Carrig Fergus. His body was buried at 
Ballymanach, now known as Monkstown, where his bones were for long 
after shown to those who made pilgrimages to his grave. 

In the twelfth century we find a lineal descendant of Fergus, styled 
Somerlid, from his Norse mother exercising great authority in Argyle and 
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the western isles, where he established the dynasty of his family, which 
continued for about four centuries as a rival to the Scotch monarchy. 
One of his grandsons, named Donnel, founded the great clan of Mac Don- 
nels; and Rory, the other, the clan of Mac Rories—both calling them- 
selves ‘‘ de insulis,”’ of the isles. 

Fime would not permit to trace the fortunes and genealogies of the 
various branches of this powerful family. These are recorded in the ex- 
haustive account given in Hill’s M‘Donnels of Antrim ; so we pass on to 
the time when the family came into contact with Irish soil again. This 
came about by the marriage, about 1400, a.v., of John of Isla with 
Margery Bysset, styled ‘‘the heiress of the Glynnes of Antrim.” Her 
mother was a daughter of Hugh O’Neill, and her father, who was ban- 
ished from Scotland, was the fifth from the first settler who, it is stated, 
purchased extensive lands in Antrim from Richard de Burgho, Earl of 
Ulster. 

Although I see no reference to a residence in the Glynnes, yet, from 
the time of this marriage, members of the Mac Donnel clan began to settle 
on the coast; and these occasions were generally when some misfortune 
had taken place to their family in Scotland: e.g. we find the young 
lord of the isles, Alexander Mac Donnel, after his release from Tantallan 
Castle, seeking an asylum in the Antrim Glynnes with his cousin Donnel 
Balloch, and his dying there and being buried in Bunamairge about the 
year 1440. 

In 1476, when the lordship of the isles was surrendered to James IV., 
a further immigration to Antrim took place; but the greatest of all was 
upon the execution of John Cahanagh and dispersion of the clansmen, 
when many escaped and took refuge in the wooded fastnesses of the 
Antrim coast. So great was the hatred of James against the whole race, 
that he despatched a trusty ally, John M‘Rean, of Ard-na-Murchan, to 
cut down the woods and extirpate them. This he failed to do; but an 
Act was passed by the Scottish parliament prohibiting Alexander of Isla 
from setting foot on Scottish soil or owning an acre of land in it. This 
led to important results; for the young chief of the clan Donnel was not 
only able to head a large number of his own relatives, but also many 
hardy veterans who had agreed to follow the banner of Ian Mohr when 
the kingdom of the Isles was broken up. These became the well-known 
and much-dreaded Redshanks ; and with these the family estates of the 
Glynnes were held, and English power successfully resisted. James V. 
reversed the policy of his father, and showed various marks of favour to 
Alexander, entrusting him with the command of a large force to oppose 
the progress of the English in Ulster, and to consolidate the Scotch pos- 
sessions on the coast. 

There is still no mention of Dunluce; and tradition says that the 
castle of Duneynie was the Irish residence of the Mac Donnels at this 
time ; and the little port at the entrance of the Mairge to the sea, and 
then called Port Brittas, was the harbour for their galleys, by which they 
kept up their intercourse with their brethren in Cantyre. 

James Mac Donnel succeeded to his.father as Lord of Duniveg and 
the Glynns, and was also elected by the Scotch barons to the lordship of 
the Isles. Among the other residences he possessed, on his wide Antrim 
territory, was Red Bay Castle, near Cushendall, which he sometimes 
occupied. 
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We come now to the period when the contest so long continued be- 
tween the clans of the Mac Quillans, O’Cahans, and Mac Donnels may be 
said to have fairly began. 

The Mac Quillan country lay between the Bush and the Bann. In 
1551 we find that the clan Donnel was victorious over both the Route and 
the Glynnes, and had even made a descent on the O’Neills in Clannaboy 
and took great spoil, which they stored in Rathlin. 

From an account given in the Annals of Ireland, it seems the English 
Government sent a force under Captains Bagenal and Cuffe to Rathlin in 
four ships to seek for plunder; but James and Colla Mac Donnel gave 
them battle and defeated them with great slaughter, and took both the 
leaders prisoners, who were at length exchanged for their brother, Sorley 
Boye. In the account of this expedition by Sir Thomas Cusake mention 
is made of Dunluce Castle, ‘‘Soe as betwixt M‘Collyn’s Howse and Beal- 
farst was obedient to his cease of Skottes, which is above 50 or 60 miles;”’ 
and at the end of his letter, which is dated 27th September, 1551, and 
addressed to the Earl of Warwick, he says: ‘‘ Coll M‘Connell had a 
strong castel bylded on a rock, with a strong baan of lyme and stoon over 
the sea, named the Castell of Keanbaan, which my lord caused to be de- 
faced and brake much part thereof.” 

The white chalk rock on which this castle stood rises about 100 feet 
over the sea, and forms a very striking object, as it is relieved by the 
dark basaltic cliffs behind it. Colla returned to Kinbaan, where he died 
in 1558. 

It would seem that this Colla was married to a daughter of M‘Quillan, 
whose acquaintance he made during a visit he paid to Dunluce Castle, 
where he and his Redshanks were giving a ‘‘ day’s fighting” to M‘Quillan 
against the O’Cahans. 

We now come to the most conspicuous of all the Mac Donnels, the 
sixth and youngest of the sons of Alexander of the Isles, usually called 
Sorley Boye (yellow or swarthy Charles). He was born about the year 
1505, very probably at Duneynie Castle, near Ballycastle; and there he 
had his continuing residence, and there he died. He was early trained 
to a military life, for which he showed marked capacity; and we saw: 
that he was released from Dublin castle in 1551. 

In 1552 he drove the English from Carrickfergus, and carried away 
Walter Floddy, the Constable, to Duneynie, and only released him on a 
heavy ransom about 1555. The M‘Quillans had been virtually deprived 
of their property in the Route, the lordship over it having been assumed 
by Colla Mac Donnel, who we saw was connected by marriage with the 
former possessors. After his death the lordship was accepted by Sorley 
Boy, having been declined by his elder brothers, Angus and Alexander. 
This brought matters speedily to a crisis. The old chieftain, Edward 
M‘Quillan, and his four sons, had remained quiescent during the life and 
lordship of their relative Colla; but they now saw no hope of regaining 
their patrimony but by taking up arms. 

A series of fierce conflicts ensued, mostly waged in the vicinity of 
Ballycastle. The first, tradition says, took place on the level ground near 
the abbey of Bunamairge; and here Rorie M‘Quillan was slain, with 
many of his clansmen; and the survivors retreated to a strong point on 
the east side of Glenshesk, where they again met, and this time repulsed, 
the M‘Donnels, both sides suffering severely. Charles M‘Quillan met 
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his death here. The final conflict took place on Slieve-an-aura, near the 
head of Glenshesk, where the M‘Quillans were completely defeated. 

Edward, the eldest of M‘Quillan’s sons, made good his escape from 
the field to Lough Lynch, where the family had a stronghold; but he 
was shortly afterwards killed there by Owen Gar Magee, one of Sorley 
Boye’s officers. 

In April of the year 1565, when James M‘Donnel was living in his 
castle of Sandell in Cantyre, Shane O’Neill set out on an expedition 
against the Scottes. He advanced from Newry, by Dromore, to Eden- 
carryduff, near Shane’s Castle. Beacon fires at Torr Point alarmed thie 
Cantyre men; and soon M‘Donnel and his retainers reached Cushendun, 
but only to find his castle at Red Bay in flames, and Sorley Boy and 
those who had survived in full flight before Shane O’ Neill. 

The united body of the Antrim and Cantyre Scots, numbering 1000 
men, made good their retreat to a strong position at the foot of Glentaise, 
on the north-western side of Knocklayde, thus allowing O’Neill to occupy 
the town and castle of Ballycastle with his force of 2000 men on the night 
of the Ist of May. 

Next morning a struggle took place, with the result of the almost 
complete destruction of the Scots. James and Sorley Boy were taken 
prisoners, and many of their relations were among the slain. 

In a letter by Fleming, O’Neill’s secretary, to Sir T. Cusake, after 
describing the battle, he says, ‘‘ O’ Neill camped that night at Nyweastell, 
where the said James M‘Connell, being a prisoner, offred O’Nele all the 
goods, cattels, creights, stoodes, and lands that he had in Irelande and 
Scotland, and to set himself at liberty, affirminge by othe that he would 
never seeke to revenge the same. 

‘‘In the morning after he removed and came to Downesterick and 
Downelisse in the Root, being five miles asonder, which were Sanhirley 
Boye, his cheefe castles and the cheefe defence and holt of those parts, of 
which he won the same day Downesterick, wherein he left sertain of 
lis men to defende it againste the enymie. 

‘‘ But the other he could not wyn in the space of thré days after, till 
at laste, partlye through fear of Sanhirle Boye his dethe, who was kepte 
without meate or drinke to this ende, the castell might be sooner yielded, 
and partlye for saulf garde of their own liffys seeing the manifold and 
cruell skirmishes and assaults on every side, the warde were faine to 
yelde the castle into his handes, which also he committed to the saulfe 
kepynge of such of his men as were most able to defende the same and 
mooste true to him, and havinge thus waun the said castells, kyllid and 
banyshed all the Skottes out of the north, he returned back again to the 
firste Fort called Gallantry, in Clandeboye, whence he sent James 
M‘Connel, beinge sore wounded, and other of the prisoners to Castell 
Carake, a town of his own in Tyron, and kept Sanhirle Boye with him- 
self.” 

The letter goes on to say that, the night after the Glentaise battle, 
Alexander M‘Donnel set sail from Cantyre with 600 men to help his 
brothers, but coming to Raghline, and hearing of ‘“‘his brother’s mis- 
carying,”’ returned back again. 

The fate of James M‘Donnel was sad indeed. In spite of Elizabeth’s 
wishes, the earnest requests of Mary Queen of Scots, and the demands of 
the lords of the Isles and western Highlands, and the offer of his weight 
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in gold made by the clan Donnel, Shane persisted in his cruel determina- 
tion of destroying his great rival, who soon after died in the Tyrone 
Castle in 1567. Two years after this Shane O’Neill was assassinated by 
the Scottes at their camp near Cushendun, in revenge for the slaughter 
of their late chief and their kinsfolk. His remains were interred in the 
old abbey at Glenarm, but his head was afterwards carried to Dublin. 

Sorley Boy being now released, made his way to Scotland, and having 
succeeded in effecting an alliance between the Campbells and the Clan 
Donald, he soon returned with 800 picked Redshanks, determined to re- 
gain his possessions in Antrim, for Dunluce was now held by an English 
garrison, and his other castles were broken down. 

His request of the authorities of the Pale, that he should be restored 
the lands he held by grant from the Crown, viz., the Glynns, not being 
at once acceded to, hostilities began, and within a year he had regained 
all his strongholds on the coast except Dunluce. 

Shortly asterwards he joined the league of Ulster lords, who renounced 
allegiance to the Queen and supported Turlough O’Neill as the rightful 
prince of Ulster. He then returned to Scotland, made an alliance with 
Donnel Gorm MacDonnel, styled the lord of the out Isles, collected there~ 
about 4000 men, which were carried over to the Antrim coast in thirty- 
two galleys and small boats, and took possession of the country without 
opposition by the English. The lands were peaceably held for several 
years. In 1573 Sorley Boye seems to have made at least a partial 
submission to the English authority. He expressed a wish that the 
portion of the Glynns which he claimed through the Byssets should be 
confirmed to him by Her Majesty’s gifts, and also that he should be made 
a free denizen of Ireland by patent, and enjoy the liberties of mar- 
riage. 

Letters patent were issued accordingly, and Sorley was sworn to be a 
true subject to the Queen at Dunluce Castle, but so little did he value 
the parchment title-deeds, that he immediately afterwards cut them in 
shreds, and flung them with scorn into the fire, with these contemptuous 
zoe ‘‘By my sword I got these lands, and by the sword I will hold 
them. 

é a 1584 occur the most important events connected with Dunluce 
astle. 

The English Deputy, Sir John Perrot, had resolved to expel the Scots 
from Ulster, as their daily increasing numbers had given him much 
alarm. He told the Council he had meant at first to ‘‘look through his 
fingers at Ulster as a fit receptacle for all the savage beasts of the land,” 
but, he adds, ‘the arrival of many Scots, among others Mc Ilane’s sons, 
had altered his peaceful ideas.” 

Perrot set out with great ‘‘pomp and circumstance of war’’ on his 
northern enterprise, to repel what he styled ‘‘the Scottish Invasion.” 
He took with him not only 2000 soldiers of the Pale, but ‘‘the Protectees 
of Munster,” that is, the soldiers of the great families in Munster who 
had been under English protection during the Desmond rebellion. 

Perrot was accompanied by the Earls of Ormonde, Thomond, and 
Clanricard, Sir John Norrys and Hugh O’Neill, Baron of Dungannon, and 
several captains. The army was divided into two bodies, and advanced 
down both banks of the lower Bann upon Dunluce, meeting with no 
opposition from the M‘Donnels, who were not prepared for such a sudden 
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and formidable force. But the Castle of Dunluce did not yield without 
a struggle. 

Fenton writes from Dunluce on 14th December, 1584, that the siege 
of the Rock of Dunluce was proceeding: a culverin and two shakers of 
brass had been landed at the Skerries and drawn up by men. 

In a letter from Perrot to the Privy Council he gives a graphic and 
accurate description of this stronghold. ‘‘ Myself and the rest of my 
company are encamped before Dunluce, the strongest piece of this realme, 
situate upon a rocke, overhanging the sea, divided from the main by a 
broad, deep, rocky ditch, natural and not artificial, and having no way to 
it but a small necke of the same rock, which is also cut off very deep. 
It hath in it a strong ward, whereof the captain is a natural Scot, who, 
when I sent to summon them to yielde, refused talk, and proudly an- 
swered, speaking very good English, that they were appointed and would 
keep it to the last man for the King of Scots’ use.” 

The seige would seem to have lasted nine months, for in a letter 
dated 17th September, Perrot writes: ‘‘ The ward of this Castle of Dun- 
luce bemg 40 men, most part Scots, have surrendered. Lord President 
(Norrys) has lighted on Sorley’s people and creaghs, killed certain of them, 
and taken a great prey. I have taken Dunferte, the ward being fled 
likewise, another Pyle by Portrushe. The Raghlin is now all the refuge 
left him ; it hath been the Scots’ accustomed landing-place.”’ 

Dunferte is now known as Ballyreagh Castle, of which a fragment 
only remains: the ‘“‘ Pyle” stood near the old church, at the base of the 
tongue of rock known as Ramore. 

Among the household treasures seized by Perrot at Dunluce was a 
relic of extraordinary value and interest, which is best described in his 
own letter when sending it as a present to Burghley. 

‘‘For a token I have sent you Holy Columkill’s Cross, a god of great 
veneration for Sorley Boye, and all Ulster, for so great was his grace, as 
happy he thought himself that could get a kiss of the said cross, I send 
him unto you, that when you have made some sacrifice to him, according 
to the disposition you bear idolatry, you may, if you please, bestow him 
upon my good lady Walshyngham, or my lady Sydney, to wear as a jewell 
of weight and bigness, and not of price or goodness, upon some solemn 
feast or triumph day at Court.” 

Mr. Hill suggests that this may have been the cross which St. 
Columba received from Gregory the Great, as a mark of his favour and 
approval. O’Donnell, the Irish biographer of Columba, says, that when 
he wrote in 1532 this cross was preserved in Tory Island. Dr. Reeves 
in his notes to Adamnan’s Life of Columba states that it is not now known 
to exist, but it would seem to have been cased in metal and adorned with 
crystal bosses, like the cross of Cong now in the Museum of the Royal 
Trish Academy. Mr. Hill thinks it may have been carried from Tory to 
Dunluce or Duneynie for safety, and may still be preserved in some 
‘English cabinet of curiosities. 

To return to Sorley Boye, we find him soon after this forming com- 
bination with the O’Neals, the Scots of the Dufferin, the O’Kellys, the 
Woodmen of Kilwarlin, and M‘Felim’s sons, to regain his old possessions. 
The Castle of Dunluce fell into his hands in a very singular way if we 
can believe the account given by Sir J. Perrot: ‘‘ When he took the 
Pyle he placed a pensioner called Peter Carey to be constable of it with 
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a ward of fourteen soldiers, thinking him to be of the English Pale, but 
afterwards found he was of the North. This constable, reposing trust in 
those of his country and kindred, had gathered some of them unto him, 
and discharged the English soldiers unknown to the Deputy: two of 
these having confederated with the enemy, drew up fifty of them by 
night with ropes made of wythies. 

‘‘ Having thus surprised the castle, they assaulted a little tower wherein 
the constable was, and a few with him. They at first offered them life, 
and to put them in any place they would desire (for so had the traitors 
conditioned with them before); but the constable, willing to pay the 
price of his folly, chose rather to forego his life in manly sort, than to 
yield to any such conditions, and was slain.” According to another 
account there was a good deal of fighting, as many of the English gar- 
ison were slain, and Carey was hanged over one of the castle walls in 
sight of the English force, which immediately decamped without any 
attempt to avenge his death. 

Having settled himself again in his most important fortress, Sorley 
who was now an old man, determined to make peace, and happily found 
the authorities in Dublin well inclined to meet his overtures. They 
were only too conscious of their weakness and inability, after so many 
efforts to drive the Redshanks from Ulster, and were very glad to see an 
end to the long-continued conflict. Accordingly the old hero appeared 
in Dublin Castle, flung himself on the ground before a picture of Eliza- 
beth, declaring his great contrition for his ungrateful and reckless career, 
and as a mark of special favour, a few days after this, Lord Deputy Per- 
rot presented him with a velvet mantle embroidered with gold lace. 

The Indenture between him and Perrot, dated 18th June, 1586, men- 
tions, in addition to the various lands, that he was given the constable- 
ship or key-keeping of the Castle of Dunluce by the delivery of Mr. 
Stafford. He was ‘‘ bound to hold of the queen by the service of homage, 
fealty, and two knight’s fees, and on condition of observing the same 
articles as had been imposed on Angus M‘Donnel.” 

_ Sorley Boye died at Duneynie Castle in 1590, and was buried in the 
old vault of Bun-a-mairge Abbey, whilst the Highland Coronach and the 
Hine Irish Cadine were raised in lamentations for their much-loved chief- 

ain. 

Sorley Boye left a large family of sons and daughters by his wife, Mary 
O’Neill, daughter of Con Earl of Tyrone, and was succeeded by his son, 
Sir James M‘Donnel. He seems to have been on very intimate terms 
with the Scotch king, by whom he was knighted,” but to have been held 
in disfavour by the Government of Elizabeth. There is an interesting 
notice of him in the Chronicle of Scottis Kings: ‘‘Ane man of Scottis 
bluid, albeit his landes lye in Ireland. He was a bra man of person and 
oe but had not the Scots tongue, nor nae language but 

urse.”? , 

In 1597, we find Sir John Chichester, Governor of Carrickfergus, 
making strong complaints of the ill conduct of James M‘Donnel and his 
brother Randal. After referring to ‘their obstinately refusing to do 
anie service without maintenance from her Majesty and detaining her 
rents’’—he adds, ‘‘ likewise broken down two of their castles, the one 
called Glinarme, and the other Red Bawn, forteffeinge themselves only in 
Dunluse, where they have planted three pieces of ordnaunce, demi- 
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cannon and culvering, which were had out of one of the Spanish ships 
coming upon that coast after our fight with them at sea in 88. I have 
demaunded the said pieces of them to have placed them in Kerog fargus 
for the better strengthening of the towne, but they have utterly denied 
the delivery of them.” 

The Spanish vessel here mentioned was not one of the great ships 
of the famous Armada, but the Gerona, a “ galeass,” or galley carry- 
ing about fifty guns, and having rowers besides her sails. Her cap- 
tain was the famous Alonzo da Leyva, and with him were the most of 
the scions of the Spanish nobles, and he had shifted his precious freight 
twice from larger ships which were wrecked on the western coast of 
Ireland; at Killybegs he was only able to transfer a half of his men to 
this smaller vessel, in which he resolved to seek refuge in Scotland. 

All went favourably with them round the nortern shores of Donegal, 
but when they reached the Antrim coast near Dunluce, and approached 
the Causeway heads, a storm arose, the rowers were unable to control 
their unwieldy craft, and she was dashed to pieces on a reef of rocks 
between the Causeway and Dunluce. Of the three hundred on board 
only five are said to have survived. Two hundred and sixty corpses, in- 
cluding the brave Alonzo and the young Spanish nobles, were washed up 
into the little bay, known ever since as Port-na Spania. At this time 
James M‘Donnel was constable of Dunluce under his father, Sorley Boye, 
who continued to live at his old castle of Duneynie. 

It is worth recording that, besides the pieces of ordnance, other re- 
markable relics of the Armada were preserved at Dunluce, in the shape of 
two strong, iron-strapped money chests, or boxes. These have been used 
as muniment chests by the M‘Donnel family ever since, being first re- 
moved to Ballymagarry, then to Ballylough, where the agents of the 
estate resided, and finally to Glenarm Castle, where they are still to be seen. 

Besides the trouble arising out of the Spanish guns, Sir J. Chichester 
added to it by sending his men to levy, by force, the rent and cesses due 
in the Route. Sir James collected his men and marched towards Carrick- 
fergus, to remonstrate with Chichester about the oppressive conduct of 
his servants, and when near Carrickfergus an open rupture took place, 
owing it is said to the violent and insolent conduct of the English officers, 
among whom one Moses Hill was prominent, and a fierce combat ensued at 
Altfracken, in which Sir J. Chichester was killed, and the English com- 
pletely defeated. 

Sir J. M‘Donnel died suddenly (it is suspected by poison), at Dun- 
luce, on 13th April, 1601. 

Randal M‘Donnel now took up the headship of the clan, and shortly 
after assisted in the ill-fated expedition of O’Neill into Munster, which 
ended in the battle of Kinsale, where a great number of his clan were 
slaughtered. 

When this rebellion was ended, James VI. of Scotland became James I. 
of England, and was most desirous of gaining the good-will and favour 
of the Irish people. He soon found that Randal M‘Donnel, who was not 
only a kinsman, but a personal friend and as much Scotch as Irish, having 
been fostered in Arran, and known as Arranach, was exactly the man to 
assist him in his project of conciliation. In 1602 Randal deserted the 
cause of Tyrone, and offered to serve against him in Fermanagh with 
500 foot and 40 horse at his own expense. 
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At Tullough oge, near Dungannon, he was introduced to Lord Mount- 
joy, the Irish Lord Deputy, and received the honor of knighthood. Sir 
Randal soon reaped further fruits of royal favour of a more substantial 
nature. By letters patent, 28th May, 1603, he obtained the entire 
country from Larne to Coleraine, including the Glynnes and the Route. 
In this there were sixteen of the ancient tuoghs, comprising the baronies 
of Dunluce, Kilconway, Carey, and Glenarm, the whole amounting to 
some 383,907 acres. 

It seems that at this time also some amends were made to the remnant 
of the M‘Quillan family, by the grant to Rory M‘Quillan of the barony of 
Ennishowen, which he was foolish enough to exchange with Chichester 
for a tuogh of Clanagherty, and this he soon parted with for a money 
payment to Sir Faithful Fortesque, but many of the families of the clan 
remained tenants on the lands. 

Sir Randal married in 1604 Alice, third daughter of Hugh, Earl of 
O'Neill, and from this time gave himself to the settlement and improve- 
ment of his estate. He gave leases to the natives and to Scotch settlers 
for terms varying from 21 to 301 years, and representatives of these leases 
are to be found abundantly in the present occupiers. In 1618 the king’s 
favour was shown Sir Randal, by creating him Viscount Dunluce, a mem- 
ber of the Irish Privy Council, and Lieutenant of the Co. Antrim, with 
the command of a regiment. Two years after this he attained his highest 
distinction, in being made Earl of Antrim. 

The Earl had not embraced the reformed faith, and in 1621 he was 
charged with receiving or sheltering certain Romish priests in his re- 
sidences on the coast. The Earl, instead of appearing in Dublin to 
unswer this, appealed to the king, who got him out of the difficulty by 
allowing him a dispensation to have a private chaplain in his residence. 
In this way many persecuted priests were harboured in his castles of 
Dunluce, Ballycastle, and Glenarm, till his death in 1636 at Dunluce 
Castle. 

His body, after lying in state, was interred in the vault which he had 
built for himself at Bun-a-mairge, in 1621: a stone tablet in the gable 
bears this inseription :— 


In det dei—matrisque virginis honorum 
Nobilissimus et [lustrissimus 
Ranputpuvus M‘DonneELL 
comes de Antrim. 

Hoe Sacellum fieri curavit, Anno Dom. 1621. 


According to the Crown grant, the first Earl of Antrim was bound to 
provide a suitable residence on each of the four baronies he held. For 
Dunluce he had the old Castle of M‘Quillan, to which he no doubt added 
other buildings. In Kilconway, the old castle of Clough sufficed. In 
Carey he had, whilst Sir Randal, erected a fine mansion in the little town 
of Ballycastle, probably on account of the inconvenient situation of the 
old fortress of Duneynie. Not a trace of the newer castle is to be seen; 
and only a fragment of the older one, sadly in need of repair, serves to 
show where Sorley Boye held sway. For his barony of Glenarm he had 
also erected a castle, somewhat like the one in Ballycastle, and had only 
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completed it in the year of his death. This building is, I believe, in- 
corporated in the present castle of Glenarm. 

The castle of the Byssets, which has beeu completly removed, stood 
on the other side of the river, at the top of the main street in this little 
town. 

Randal, the eldest son, succeeded his father in his titles and estates. 
Whilst Viscount Dunluce he had travelled abroad and been introduced at 
Court, where his agreeable address and handsome person made him wel- 
come. He thus met and married the young and wealthy Duchess of 
Buckingham, whose first husband, George Villiers, had fallen under the 
dagger of an assassin. 

Charles I. was now King of England, and the Earl of Antrim tried to 
raise, In 1639, a body of troops in Ulster for his service, associatiug with 
himself his kinsman, Sir Donald Gorm M‘Donnel of Sleat, and the king 
appointed them ‘‘conjunctlie and severally lieutenants and commis- 
sioners within the whole Highlands and Isles of Scotland,” and he wrote 
each letters, promising to restore their lands in Scotland in case they 
succeeded. Tradition assigns to this year, 1639, a frightful catastrophe 
which took place at Dunluce Castle. The Duchess of Buckingham had a 
great party of her friends, and the cook and all her assistants were busy 
in the kitchen, when suddenly, during a violent storm, a considerable 
mass of the rock gave way, and part of the kitchen with the cook and 
eight other servants were precipitated into the waves beneath. 

In 1640 Lord Antrim took his seat in the Irish House of Lords, and 
remained in Dublin till the outbreak of the rebellion in October, 1641. 
He and his wife went at once from Dublin; but on their journey north- 
wards, having visited at Slane his sister, whose husband, Baron Slane, 
was implicated in the rebellion, reports were circulated that he also was 
one of the instigators of the outbreak. 

Fortunately, he was able to produce abundant evidence of his freedom 
from any share in this event. Not only did he altogether disapprove of 
the conduct of the Irish at this time, but he thoroughly identified him- 
self with the other side, helping many naked and wounded Protestants, 
who would otherwise have perished. 

He then hastened northwards, and finding Coleraine besieged by 
Allaster M‘Coll, a kinsman of his own, he prevailed on him to so far 
mitigate the rigour of the investment as to allow the inhabitanta to graze 
their cattle within a circuit of three miles of the town, which was a great 
relief, as the place was crowded with refugees, who had driven in their 
cattle along with themselves. He also sent in, to meet their immediate 
wants, one hundred fat cattle and sixty loads of corn. This enabled them 
to hold out till they were relieved by the Scotch force under Munro. 
These events took place in the end of April; and in June, under the pre- 
text that some of his tenants had been engaged in the rebellion, Munro 
paid a visit to Dunluce, where he was most hospitably entertained by 
Lord Antrim ; but, as soon as this was ended, he made his lordship a 
prisoner and sent him to Carrickfergus Castle, and plundered the castle 
of Dunluce of all its valuables. Lord Antrim contrived to escape from 
Carrickfergus Castle about six months after this, and got to England. 

However, in 1643, the King’s army under Ormonde being in great 
straits, Lord Antrim was specially commissioned to go over to Ireland to 
try and effect a cessation of arms with the Confederate Irish. He fell the 
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second time into Munro’s hands; and the papers he had upon him were 
proclaimed to ‘‘ discover a dangerous plot against the Protestants in all 
His Majesty’s dominions,” although it was simply a proposal for a truce 
approved of by the Privy Council. 

Antrim was so fortunate as to escape from the clutches of his gaoler 
again by means of certain tows or ropes which were brought in by a 
Lieutenant Gordon ; and Munro had to satiate his anger by hanging two 
of the servants whom he considered were privy to his escape. Antrim 
made his way safely to Castle Robin, then to Charlemont, then to Kilkenny, 
and finally to the King at Oxford; where he found Montrose consulting 
with him about raising a force to repel the Covenanters’ army. 

The co-operation of Antrim was sought for, and he at once agreed. 
A bond to this effect was drawn up between Antrim and Montrose; and 
this most interesting historic document is preserved in Glenarm Castle. 
He found, to carry out his agreement, he must identify himself with the 
Irish Confederates and take their oath. All the assistance they would 
offer was supply and transport for the troops he would himself raise. 
Mainly among his own tenantry he was able to enlist about two thousand 
men and send them to Scotland, where they very much helped to gain the 
brilliant successes of Montrose. 

In January, 1644, Charles rewarded him for these services by creating 
him a Marquis. Through all the misfortunes of Charles from this to the 
close Antrim strove against the disastrous policy of Ormonde. 

In a family paper in Glenarm Castle there is a summary of the chief 
events of his life from 1641 till the coming of Cromwell in 1649, the 
twelfth item of which gives so concise an epitome of the closing events 
of his public career, that I extract it almost verbatim :—‘‘ After the 
obstructing of which designe, the Marquis received letters from the 
Queene to facilitate and hasten the peace with the Irish which the Mag : 
laboured in; att which time hee was employed by the Irish Councell into 
Ffrance to invite his now Ma‘ into Ireland, where he stayed negotiat- 
ing that affair till Sept., 1648; and then went back into Ireland, where 
he lived privately at Wexford and Waterford (the peace being then con- 
cluded) until the death of his lady in Nov., 1649, which was two months 
and a-half after Cromwell’s landing in Ireland; and then being rendered 
altogether incapable of further service for his Ma‘, his whole estate 
being takin from him, was necessitated with many others of his Ma‘ 
loyall subjects to live in slavery under the usurpers, without any foote of 
his estate.” 

As his lands were to be given to adventurers, Cromwell ordered an 
allowance of £500, and then £800, per year to be given to Lord Antrim ; 
and, when he wished to visit England, he was protected from arrest for 
debt as a reward for his good conduct in the rebellion of 1641. 

The Antrim estates were apportioned to six adventurers, who re- 
mained in occupation during the Commonwealth. 

At the Restoration Lord Antrim sued for recovery of his property, 
and long, complicated, and tedious proceedings took place; but at 
length he obtained his Decree of Innocence in August, 1663, and was 
formally put in possession. Many of the disbanded soldiers and adven- 
turers refused possession ; and the disputes and riotings did not end till 
1665, when an Act of Explanation was passed to settle them. 

By this time the old mansion of Dunluce had fallen into dilapidation ; 
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and the Marquis erected for himself, on the public road, not far from the 
shore, a comfortable mansion known as Ballymagarry House. Here he 
usually passed the summer months; but in winter sought the shelter of 
Edencarrigduff, or Shane’s Castle. 

He died at Ballymagarry in February, 1683, and was interred with 
great pomp in the family vault in Bun-a-mairge. 

Having now brought this historical sketch to a point where its interest 
ceases, I feel bound to say that, whilst consulting various sources for 
information, I am indebted for the greater part of the materials I have 
used to the admirable work of Mr. George Hill, Zhe Mac Donnels of 
Antrim. 

The drawings of Dunluce Castle which illustrate this Paper are 
printed from the original pencil sketches, made in the year 1839, by the 
late G@. V. Du Noyer; and, in the admirable style of that accomplished 
artist, give a faithful representation of the Castle of Dunluce as it then 
appeared. Several repairs have since been made, and breaches filled up, 
to secure the safety of the pile, which is now kept from further decay by 
the care of its owner, the Earl of Antrim. 


The Rev. James O’Laverty, m.R.1.4., made the fol- 
lowing remarks in reference to Mr. Young’s Paper on the 
Castle of Dunluce :— 


The opinion expressed by Mr. Young, that the group of buildings on 
the main land may, with fair certainty, be assigned to a period not far 
from 1640, seems to be borne out, to some extent, by the affidavit of 
Gilladuffe O’Cahan, sworn at Coleraine, March 10, 1652, before Thomas 
Cooke, and Richard Brasier, Mayor. They seem to be what is named in 
it ‘‘The new buildings in the court next the Castle.”” The following 
extracts relate to what occurred at the Castle :— 

‘‘ Gilladuffe O’Cahan, of Dunseverick, in the county of Antrim, being 
examined, saith, that upon Sunday the 24th of October, 1641, in the 
morning, he came from his house in Dunseverick into the town of Dun- 
luce, with a little foot-boy, having no more company with him, with an 
intent to hear Mass there, but there being no Mass there that day, he, 
this examinant, went into James Stewart’s house in Dunluce to drink a 
cup of wine, and that about ten of the clock, the same Sunday morning, 
Henry Mac Henry, his son-in-law, and his, this examinant’s, own son, 
Manus O’Cahan, came unto him to the said house, where they drank 
three or four bottles of wine. That about one or two of the clook the 
same Sunday, in the afternoon, Captain Mac Phedris, Mr. Archibald 
Boyd, and ten or twelve horsemen, with swords and pistols, came into 
Dunluce, and reported that Sir Phelimy Roe O’Neill and the Irish in 
Tyrone were all risen in rebellion, and that said Captain Mac Phedris 
and the rest with them made the Scotch in Dunluce arm themselves, and 
draw down into the new pavement in the inner court, next the draw- 
bridge and the outer gate of Dunluce Castle, which this examinant hear- 
ing of and observing, was very soon after told by one Doole M‘Sporran, 
a Highland Scotchman who dwelt at Bushmills, and came into the town 
where he, this examinant, and his son-in-law, Henry M‘Henry, and his 
own son were drinking wine, that five hundred of Argyle’s men were 
coming over the Bush Bridge, near a mile distant from Dunluce, to take 
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Dunluce Castle and command the country. Upon which this examinant 
left his sons drinking wine in the said house, and went down alone, 
having no weapon but his rapier, about three of the clock in the same 
afternoon, into the said inner court, wherein the said Scotch were gathered, 
and asked the said Captain M‘Phedris what news brought him and the 
rest thither. Captain Mac Phedris told him that the said Phelimy O’ Neill 
and all the Irish in Tyrone were risen in rebellion; whereupon this 
examinant told the same Captain that he rather believed the Scots and 
the said five hundred men intended to join together to take the Castle 
of Dunluce. Whereupon this examinant alone went into the castle and 
bolted the outer gate and stayed there alone about half an-hour. And 
then Anthony, Captain Digby’s man, who had the key of the castle, 
came to the outer gate, and this examinant unbolted it and let him in, 
and demanded of him the key of the inner gate, which he gave to this 
examinant, who opened it and went into the castle. And about a quarter 
of an hour afterwards Captain Digby and his said sons, Henry M‘He 

and Manus O’Cahan, came down into the castle with about eight English- 
men belonging to the Earl of Antrim and Captain Digby, to whom this 
examinant opened the castle gate and let them in; but both he and 
Captain Digby refused to suffer the Scotch to come in, lest they should 
surprise the arms in the castle, until an order from the Deputy of Ire- 
land, or the Earl of Antrim. And this examinant, being demanded 
whether the news were true that five hunded men of Argyle’s were 
coming over the Bush Bridge, said it was a false alarm. But about ten 
of the clock the same Sunday night the Earl of Antrim’s brother, Mr. 
Alexander M‘Donnel, Archibald Stewart, Esq., and this examinant’s son, 
Thurlough O’Cahan, came into the new pavement, near the castle gate, 
the bridge being drawn up and the gate locked, and called unto the sen- 
tinel, whereupon this examinant went up into an upper room over the 
castle gate, and thrusting out his head, asked who they were, and what 
they wanted. The said Mr. Alexander M‘Donnell answered that he was 
there, and Mr. Archibald Stewart, and this examinant’s son Thurlough 
Oge O’Cahan, who desired to come into the castle. And this examinant 
and Captain Digby told them that they three might come in but none 
else with them, and they promising that none would enter but them- 
selves, the drawbridge was let down and the gate opened at the said hour 
of the night, and the three entered. That after Mr. Alexander M‘Don- 
nel, with Mr. Stewart and this examinant’s son, Thurlough, entered 
the castle, Mr. Alexander M‘Donnell asked this examinant wherefore 
he entered the Castle of Dunluce in such a manner and kept out the 
Scotch; to which this examinant answered that it was by reason of the 
beforementioned report of the five hundred of Argyle’s men that were 
coming with the Scotch, he feared would surprise the castle. That this 
examinant and his sons, Henry M‘Henry and Manus O’Cahan, staid in 
the castle until Thursday following with the said Captain Digby and his 
men, upon which day a letter coming from the Earl of Antrim, directed 
unto Captain Digby, directing him to take charge of the said castle; 
this examinant and his sons departed the castle and went to their own 
homes.” The examinant then states that, two days after the attack on 
the garrison of Portlaw the Irish commanders coming over the Bush 
Water sent for him, who dwelt about a mile distant, to go along with 
them to Ballintoy; that the Garrison of Ballintoy being summoned to 
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yield, refuscd, and that then the Irsh, about three hundred men, 
marched to Craigballynoe and encamped there; that the next day the 
Irish marched from Craigballynoe to Dunluce, ‘‘ and compelled this 
examinant to go along with them to see if Captain Digby would take 
this examinant’s counsel sooner than theirs, to yield the Castle of Dun- 
luce unto them. That the said Captain Digby after summons sent by 
them, and counsel given by this examinant unto him by a boy, to yield 
the castle upon quarter, he refused to yield or to take quarter. After 
which some of the common soldiers, without any command, to this exami- 
nant’s knowledge, set a house on fire, whereby the whole town of Dun- 
luce was burnt, and he said that he did not see any killed that time at 
Dunluce, but he heard that one Scotchman, called John Galt, was killed 
by one of Colonel Manus Roe O’Cahan’s soldiers, called M‘Jasson, by 
the new buildings in the court next the castle. That the same night after 
Dunluce was set on fire, the said commanders marched to Ballinmagarry, 
a mile distant from Dunluce; and that he, the examinant, and his sons-in- 
law Henry M‘Henry, Brian Modder M‘Henry, stayed with them that 
night ; and that the next day the said commanders and their men marched 
towards Oldstone, and this examinant went to his own home, but where 
his sons-in-law went he doth not know.” 


Mr. Seaton F. Milligan read the following Paper on 
crannogs in county Cavan, and exhibited a fine rivetted 
sheet-iron cauldron :— 


The county Cavan, or the O’Reilly’s country, might be appropriately 
called the crannog country, from the great numbers of these ancient 
structures that dot the surface of its numerous lakes. As far as my 
observations extend these ancient lake dwellings are more numerous in 
Cavan than any other county in Ireland. This may have resulted from 
its being border-land, lying along Leinster, with the English Pale on one 
side and Connaught on the other, and was more exposed to cattle raids, 
and forays; hence the necessity for the security provided by these har- 
bours of refuge. Having been in Cavan recently and with some time at 
disposal, I examined some four or five crannogs, and noted the situation 
of several others within a radius of nine miles from Cavan town. Such 
a brief survey must necessarily be very superficial ; but should it direct 
archeologists to such a rich field, my object would be accomplished. 

The first lake I visited is situated in the townland of Cornaseer, 
on the Kilmaleck road, about three miles from Cavan. This lake is 
scarcely one mile in circumference, has no inlet, and has an oulet on its 
south-western shore by which its surplus waters flow to the other lakes. 

About one hundred yards from the south-western side what appears 
to be a heap of loose stones in the lake may be observed. Landing 
on this, a number of pointed stakes may be seen lying loosely about. 
The incircling stakes driven into the bed of the lake are above water 
on one side, and gradually slope down under the surface at the other; 
which has sunk from its original level. In extent this crannog was 
about fifty feet in diameter, one half at present above, and the other 
half sloping down slightly under water. The outer row of stakes are 
oak, while the interior rows are principally hazel and sallow, and of a 
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smaller size. One of the large oak stakes lying on the surface measured 
twelve feet in length, twelve inches in diameter, was flat on one side, 
and well pointed. It was formed by either sawing or, more probably, 
splitting the original trunk down the centre. J was accompanied by a 
labourer, who removed a great number of the stones, underneath which 
was a bed of blue clay and marl, in which was placed horizontally a 
great number of rounded stakes of hazel and sallow with the bark still 
perfect on many of them. As far as he excavated it was constructed of 
alternate layers of stakes, stones, and marl. We found nothing of in- 
terest during our excavations; we then replaced the materials as nearly 
as possible in their original position. 

The superstitious feeling that has preserved the raths and cromleachs 
has not extended to the crannog. There had been a considerable number 
of the oak stakes pulled up, which I was informed was quite a usual 
occurrence, as they were removed when required by the local farmers. 
Quite close to this lake a very fine canoe had recently been found ; it was 
dug up in a swampy place, which evidently had been the lake bottom at 
a former period. 

It was made from the trunk of a single oak, was black in colour, 
twenty-one feet long, three feet wide at the centre, tapering to two feet 
at the ends, and fifteen inches deep. The sides at top were two and a-half 
inches thick, getting thicker towards the bottom, where it was fully four 
or more inches thick. 

It was a pleasing shape, showing the rounded form of the huge trunk 
from which it had been hollowed by the action of fire, and tapered grace- 
fully to the ends, which were pointed and not square. A second canoe 
found in the swamp a few years ago is at present placed keel uppermost 
to bridge across a deep drain. It is eighteen feet long and two feet wide, 
and is much shallower than the other one. The people say it was in 
these canoes the stones were carried into the lake which built the cran- 
nog, and it is quite probable that this was so. 

About eight miles from Cavan, near the village of Milltown, are the 
ruins of the Abbey Church and Round Tower of Drumlane, founded by 
St. Mogue, or, more properly, Moedoc, who was born in the year 555, and 
died in 625, after founding several churches and abbeys. Quite close to 
the ruins is the lake of same name, in which are two crannogs, one very 
large—more than one hundred feet in diameter, and covered with shrubs ; 
the other, at the opposite side of the lake, not quite so large. On the 
shore of this lake, near the ruins, a very interesting discovery was made 
in the summer of 1884. A farmer, when cutting turf about two and 
a-half feet below the surface of the bog, which was formerly the bottom 
of the lake, raised the very fine iron cauldron in the photo-print shown 
over leaf. It is made of strips of hammered iron about three and a-half 
inches broad, closely put together with mvets of the same metal; it is 
six and a-half inches deep, three feet ten and a-half inches at its greatest 
circumference, which narrows at the top to about three feet six inches; 
it is thirtheen and a-half inches in diameter at the top. The rings for 
suspending it are spiral, and measure ten inches in circumference. 
Cauldrons of bronze have been found, examples of which are in the 
Academy, and also in several private collections, but I am inclined to 
think this one of iron is perfectly unique. It is made on the same 
model exactly as the bronze, and is a further proof of the interlapping 
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of the bronze and iron period. A considerable amount of skill was 
required in rivetting the stripes together, to preserve the very graceful 
swell of the centre and gradual curve inwards towards the top. 
Opposite the ruins, and rising from the margin of the lake, is the town- 
land of Derrabrick, the property of James Hartley, Esq., Cavan; it was 
formerly an island, but since the lowering of Lough Erne, with which 
these lakes communicate, it can be approached from one side on dry land. 
One of the finest views m the country may be obtained from its central 
hill; the lakes can be seen stretching away to right and left, encircling 
a most picturesque and well-wooded country. Lough Oughter Castle 


Tron rivetted Cuuldron found in Crannog. 


may be seen, with Slieve Glagh in the distance. ‘Ihe first lake met, 
when descending the hill, or other side, called Tully, has three well- 
formed crannogs. Two of these lie closely together, and are approached 
by a causeway formed of stones about six feet wide. The causeway 
terminates about sixteen feet from one of the crannogs, leaving a space 
that no doubt was bridged, when inhabited, by logs removable at plea- 


sure. 
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Mr. Hartley’s herd, who accompanied me, and who seemed to know 
the locality well, informed me that the causeway went across the lake to 
the third crannog underneath the water; that there were two breaks in 
it, one at the centre of the lake, and the other where it approached the 
crannog. At the time of my visit it could not be seen, as the water was 
covered with innumerable seeds shed from some aquatic plants that grew 
in the lakes. We excavated to a considerable depth, displaced stones, 
and stakes, and found the formation similar to the one first explored, 
without securing any object of interest. These two crannogs, which lie 
closely together, are about twenty-five feet in diameter, and covered 
with a very luxuriant vegetation of reeds and sedge. About six months 
previous to my visit the guide found the beautiful bronze spear-head 
which appears in the illustration on p. 150; it is five and three-quarter 
inches long, and the socket three-quarter inches in diameter, and was 
lying under water on the margin of this crannog. There also was found 
the looped celt, also illustrated, which is four inches long, and two and 
three-quarter inches diameter in the socket. These lakes extend from 
Derrabrick up to Lough Oughter (or the Upper Lake), which I visited the 
day following. Starting at Killykeen, we sailed for a few hundred yards 
to one of the most perfect crannogs I had ever seen; it stands boldly up 
from the surface of the lake, with its concentric rows of stakes placed round 
it at equal distances, as perfect as if it had been constructed yesterday. 
There appeared to be a firm strand around it, but one of our party attempt- 
ing to leap out, found himself up to the waist in the treacherous soil, from 
which we had some difficulty in extricating him. We did not attempt 
further to land, but pulled round the crannog, admiring its regular rows of 
stakes and its beautifully wooded surface. Close to this crannog, at a shal- 
low part of the lake, the beautiful bronze blade shown in the illustration 
was found standing perpendicularly with the point upwards, and slightly 
bent, owing to the keel of the boat having passed over it. It had been dis- 
covered a few weeks previous to my visit, by a person who informed me that 
he had found about two years ago, near same place, two very fine bronze 
swords. The blade which appears in the illustration measures seventeen 
inches long, two and a-half inches broad at hilt, tapering to a very sharp 
point. It is ornamented by four incised lines on either side of a central 
ridge, and still retains two rivets that formely fastened the handle. It 
was a very formidable weapon in the hand of a skilful antagonist. A 
little further down the lake are the ruins of Lough Oughter Castle, 
celebrated as the place where Bishop Bedell found refuge in 1641. It 
is a circular tower about forty feet in internal diameter, with walls 
from six to eight feet thick, and stands at present about thirty-five feet 
high: a large portion of the masonry on one side has fallen down. In 
sailing up the lake another crannog is passed on the left; and still further, 
proceeding towards Cavan, yet another may be observed, as a heap of 
loose stones without vegetation, stakes all around, and others pulled up 
drying on the surface previous to their removal. There are several other 
crannogs down the lakes towards Belturbet, that would well repay a 
visit, but which time did not permit me to see. 

That crannogs were inhabited from prehistoric times is quite apparent 
from the quantities of ancicnt pottery found when excavating them, and 
also from the numerous weapons of flint, stone, and bronze that are con- 
stantly found both in the crannogs and in the lake bottoms around their 
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margin. The canoes of their early occupants, or builders, that are fre- 
quently dug up when lakes are drained, are further evidences that they 
were occupied either permanently or as places of refuge in times of 
trouble or invasion. Zhe Annals of the Four Masters have frequent 
references to their use in ancient historic times. That they were used as 
places of refuge and to store valuables in is also well authenticated, even 
as late as the seventeenth century. 

It is recorded by Sir Henry Tichborne, who was a commander during 
the wars of the Commonwealth, as follows :—‘' That night we went eight 
miles into the county Cavan, saw many rebels, but they knew their 
distance ; yet at Lough Ramor, in an island, we lighted on the Earl of 
Fingal’s two children, thirty case of new pistols, with other goods that 
could not suddenly be taken away when he fled from thence.” 

This took place in the year 1643. Ten years later Sir Phelim Roe 
O’ Neill was taken by the Earl of Charlemont from an island in Roughan 
Lake, where he had fied for refuge. This is a small crannog island, 
situated in a lake which is midway between Dungannon and Stewarts- 
town. Ona hill overlooking this lake there still stands the ruins of a 
castle of the O’Neills, which is known in the locality as Phelimy Roe’s 
Castle. Many other instances could be cited both in Ireland and Scot- 
land of these crannogs being used as places of refuge as late as the early 
part of the eighteenth century. A thorough survey of the county Cavan 
crannogs, and the excavation of some of them, would, no doubt, lead to 
very interesting results, and would be well worthy a combined effort on 
the part of archeologists. 

I hope in the near future to pay another visit to this interesting 
locality, and particularly to survey and sketch the ruins of Drumlane 
Abbey and round tower, which lie in a very unfrequented spot, and 
seem to have escaped the attention of archeologists. The tower is very 
peculiar; it is constructed for about twenty-four feet of large and beauti- 
fully chiselled stones closely fitting into each other; about twelve feet 
from the top it is built of ordinary rubble masonry. 

It would seem as if the builders ran short of means for its construc- 
tion, and then resorted to a less expensive class of work, finally leaving 
it incomplete. 


Mr. Milligan also exhibited a pure copper celt, found 
near Manorhamilton, in a mountain bog; it is four and 
a-quarter inches long, and two and a-half inches wide at 
the edge, and is the object between the socketted celt and 
the spear-head in the photographic print at p. 150 which 
illustrates his Paper on the Cavan crannogs. He also 
exhibited a wooden tray three feet long, one foot nine 
inches broad, and two inches deep; the ledge at the sides 
three inches broad. It is made of sallow; was found 
about three feet below the surface of a bog during the 
present summer, when cutting peat; at a spot distant 
one mile from Manorhamilton, on the Sligo road. 
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The Rev. Leonard Hassé read the following classi- 
fication of flint flakes found on the Raised Beach at 
Carnlough, Co. Antrim:— 


During a summer holiday at Carnlough this year I was induced to 
collect and examine the worked flint flakes of the raised beach there. 
The classification of these constitutes the chief subject of this Paper. 

Carnlough is situated on the east coast of Antrim, about fourteen 
miles north of Larne; the raised beach adjacent extends for about a mile 
along the course of the bay on which the village lies. My observations 
were confined to the surface of the beach, or to the depth of a foot or a. 
foot and a-half below the surface, except where larger or smaller water- 
courses intersect it; I found no shells which could be an indication of age. 
Of everything on the surface, however, I made a very careful investiga- 
tion, both as regards the area of the beach, and the accumulation of soil 
upon it, and as regards the numerous flakes which it contains. I have 
not had time to record all the results of my observations and the conclu- 
sions to which they led me; I hope to do so at some subsequent opportu- - 
nity, on a renewed investigation of the beach. 

I was impressed with the appearances, suggestive of different ages, 
being represented by the men who had lived and worked here. Apart 
from other considerations, I found a considerable number of flakes, all 
necessarily small, which showed that older flakes or cores had been 
appropriated by later workmen, and their surfaces been operated upon 
for the purposes of newer production, and I have no doubt that more 
can be procured. The interval between the original workmanship and 
the subsequent appropriation must in some cases have been consider- 
able, sufficiently long for a porcellanous crust to have formed on the first 
flakings, the remains of which are seen on the new surfaces. Still there 
seems to me to be a limit to the age of the successive flint-workers of the 
beach on the side approximating to our own times. I failed to identify 
a neolithic element as being represented to any appreciable degree; 
I could not detect the maturer forms of secondary dressing on the flakes 
which I collected, nor did the implements which I found seem to me to 
suggest the use of wooden handles. I procured one defective greenstone 
celt, but I did not find any scrapers or flint celts; the occurrence of the 
latter objects, however, at Carnlough, is recorded in the Gurde of the 
Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club (pp. 280, 231); nor did I discover any 
flint arrow-heads or flint knives. 

I met with several hammer-stones: three of these were quartzite 
pebbles, one of them very much abraded at the ends; another hammer- 
stone was a large flint specimen, which had been much in use; the 
greater number were trap or greenstone, some of pebble size, and one of 
much greater bulk, measuring six inches in length, which has also served 
as an anvil on one of its sides. I found one large quartzite anvil-stone. 
On the reverse side of the broadest surface, which would afford the firmest 
basis on the ground, there is the concave indention made by the percus- 
sion of the butts of flint which were successively placed upon it for opera- 
tion: use has also been made of the other sides of the stone for the purposes 
of an anvil, though to a less degree. The appropriation of a stone for 
the special object of an anvil, and its continued use as such, presupposes 
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a degree of deliberate workmanship which must have advanced beyond 


the requirements of flakes for simple momentary needs. I found the 


anvil in immediate proximity to a quartzite hammer-stone, close to a 
part of the skull of a large horse. 

I procured a few undoubted flint implements, but my chief attention 
was given to the numerous flakes which I collected. I examined between 
four and five hundred, out of which I arranged the different types accord- 
ing to the prominent features which they seemed to bear. I am not 
aware whether a generally accepted classification of flakes has been 
adopted by Archeologists. In the absence of recognized divisions and 
distinctive terms, I must use such descriptions as appear to me most 
suggestive. 

1. The primitive flake is, no doubt, simply the disected pebble; this is 
the lowest class. It is numerously represented on one section of the 
raised beach, but not so generally on its other parts. 

2. The next development is the b7-facial flake, consisting of two plane 
facets, and a part of the crust of the pebble, which constitutes the third 
side. This series is also frequent in its occurrence. Flakes of this kind 
afforded two surfaces with sharp edges, which would serve for rubbing 
smoothly on hides and removing the hair. The two surfaces mark the 
progress on the single surface of the bisected pebble: one edge of each 
surface was the line of bisection of the two facets in the interior of the 
flint; the other was the respective outside edge of the two facets, adjacent 
to the crust of the flint. 

3. A third series of flakes begins when the crust is entirely removed, 
except perhaps at the ends, where the flake was held between the fingers. 
The reason for removing the crust altogether was probably the circum- 
stance that, being more weather-worn, the edge adjacent to it was found 
to waste more readily in scraping wood or bone. If the crust was struck 
off we get the common, substantially trilateral flake with central ridge : 
the advantage which it had over the bi-facial flake was, that all the edges 
were cut out of the interior of the flint, and were, therefore, harder and 
more even. One side is generally broader than the others, the central 
ridge running above it, and the whole having the appearance of the 
coping tiles on the top of a house. This flake has many variations, but 
even four or five facets do not alter its substantially trilateral character ; 
in these cases it assumes the appearance of the broken roof, as seen fre- 
quently on the Continent. Sometimes the ridge is removed along its 
entire length; this may have been done for the purpose of producing a 
second flat surface of much narrower width as an alternative cutting 
surface to that below, the flake being then inverted in use. I think, 


‘however, that the removal of the central ridge may be the beginning of 


@ new series. 

4. The high ridge was possibly found to be an impediment in use. 
Hair, or parings of bark and wood, or pieces of flesh, would lap over it 
and obstruct the cutting edges in their movement up and down the sur- 
face under operation. The chips of wood or the hair would not fall off 
readily enough, and so the idea of broader, but flatter blades of flint, may 
have suggested itself. I would call the series simply the fiat flake. I got 
several specimens of this series, the broadest being originally more than 
two inches, and having a length of more than four inches. The central 
ridge is entirely gone, being struck off the body of the flint before the 
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lower facet was formed. I generally observe on them only one bulb of 
percussion. The use of this class of flakes was probably not restricted to 
scraping wood or hides or bone ; they show also evidence of use in cutting, 
but on the whole there is an absence of serrated edges, such as we find on 
other flakes, nor do they taper to a point: their peculiar feature is their 
flatness and broad ends. 

5. This class of flakes pre-supposes that the surface on which they 
were employed was spread out flat on the ground, or, at any rate, was 
operated upon only in level sections. But, beside the flat flake, we find 
a large number of flakes, cut, I think, with ulterior design in a curve out 
of the heart of the flint. The chief purpose which I imagine this form 
of flake to have served was to scrape hides that were thrown across the 
knee, the curve of the flake adapting itself to the curvature of the leg. 
I call these the hollow flake. Once employed on a curved surface, they 
may have been used for dressing the bark of branches, and in doing this 
the notches on the edges may have been produced. Some seem to have 
been used on harder objects, such as bone. One peculiarly small one, only 
slightly curved, with blunt ends, a strong back ridge approaching to the 
perpendicular, and the inside edge very much indented by use, may have 
served this purpose. I found the hollow flake well represented. One 
large specimen, 5 inches long, 23 broad, and 12 high, appears to have 
been dressed so as to lie in the cavity of the hand, not as if grasped at the 
ends, as is generally the case, but as if covered by the whole hand, the 
fingers resting on a part of the crust of the flint which has been left on, 
and the base of the hand fitting into a series of inclining facets, which 
have been struck off from a dorsal prominence on the body of the flake in 
a downward direction towards the bulb of percussion. I cannot see with 
what other intention the flake in question has been worked. The curva- 
ture of this series was perhaps produced by marking off with gentle per- 
cussion the line which it was to follow on the outside of the flint, and 
then severing the flake with a final strong blow in an oblong direction at 
that end where the bulb is visible. 

6. The sixth class of flakes I would call the seraper flake, not yet the 
scraper itself of the neolithic type, but its parent form. The most characte- 
ristic feature of the scraper is generally the semicircular pebble head, 
opposite to the bulb of percussion. Sometimes the incrustation of the 
pebble is still on the scraper, but usually it is rounded off by secondary 
dressing in a downward direction, meeting the flat surface underneath. 

The scraper flake grew possibly out of the idea of utilizing one of the 
ends of the flat flake before abandoning it’; and as the sides of the scraper, 
as well as the head, are frequently used for the purpose of abrasion, this 
origin suggests itself. After the sides of a flat flake had become worn, 
the upper end opposite to the bulb was possibly employed, and this prac- 
tice may have established the new type. It was, perhaps, found service- 
able as affording better leverage, and rendering the hide more pliable by 
the friction of a rounded surface above the edge. 

As the upper edge in its turn became worn, the thought of renewing 
it artificially may have suggested itself, and this idea of renewing an 
exhausted primary edge was presumably the origin of all secondary dress- 
ing. The artificial edge thus produced may eventually have been found 
to be more permanent than the natural one, and the sharp serrated edges 
of neolithic implements were in this case the outcome of the observation 
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that the natural edge fell off into indented points through use: waste was 
prevented by anticipating it, and adopting nature’s work to be the principle 
of man’s work. This development, however, was apparently subsequent 
to the age of the flint-workers, whose industrial activity has left its traces 
on the beach. 

I picked up several examples of the scraper flake. One of these shows 
the beginnings of downward dressing, but it is so large and the chipping 
is so rough, that it barely illustrates the nature of secondary dressing ; still 
the original crust of the flint has been entirely removed from the upper 
edge, and only a part of it remains on one of the higher side surfaces. A 
companion specimen, which is equally interesting, is somewhat similar to 
it in the finish of the upper edge. | 

7. An analogous position as that of the scraper flake to the subsequent 
scraper is held by the kunzfe flake in respect of the later knife. These knife 
flakes constitute the seventh class. They may possibly have grown out 
of the flat flake by pointing diagonally one of the corners of the broad 
end opposite to the bulb of percussion, and so utilizing it as well as the 
sides for cutting purposes. Some of them are perfectly straight, and this 
suggests an origin in the flat flake. One of these is five inches long; 
another, a smaller one, has the edge almost perfect; but the majority 
have the receding point in common with the knife. They are mostly 
thick, roughly made, with two edges and a strong upright central back, 
very different from some of the thin blades of the developed knife, as 
found, ¢.g., at the Bann. Their thickness, and the markings on the edges, 
are suggestive rather of coarse hacking than of thin slicing. I found 
several specimens of this class from four to five inches in length. In all 
the bulb of percussion is at the lower extremity, and the majority are 
curved slightly upwards on the under surface. The largest shows four 
well-defined facets, and has the top dressed in a direction inclining towards 
the point: another one seems to be in process of formation ; the edge is 
almost unused, and the dressing at the top appears incomplete. Some 
have the familiar three-sided form, with central ridge: on others, however, 
the mdge is neatly removed about midway between the base and the 
point, presenting a flat handle, which, I fancy, may have been lapped 
round with grass, and designed in all probability with the intention 
of affording the hand a better grasp. This peculiarity is not un- 
common. 

- he knife flake is distant by at least two removes from the perfect 
knife : (a) there is no attempt at producing the parallel flat surfaces which 
constitute the blade of the double-edged knife, and (6) there is no attempt 
at working off the one edge, leaving the blunt back of the single-edged 
knife. The flake which approaches nearest to a knife, one about two 
inches long, would pass as a poor specimen in comparison with later 
workmanship, and does not appear to have been inserted in a wooden 
handle. I found a few specimens with an upright back, as if a single 
edge had been contemplated, but they were small, and in one of them the 
back is possibly part of the surface of an older flake. | 

8. The last series of flakes, constituting the eighth class, is easily 
distinguished by the point, intended no doubt for piercing or boring. It 
might simply be called the pointed flake from its most prominent feature. 
If the point is opposite to the bulb of percussion, it is designed to be 
sharp; a few are blunt-headed, through having the bulb of percussion, 
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which appears to resist much dressing, at the top. The series varies con- 
siderably in width and length: some are wide and thick, others are narrow 
and thin, but all have the significant pomt. Some were probably enclosed 
in bone, which served as a handle; this applies chiefly to the thin flakes: 


without some such protection it would be difficult to use the fiake with 


any degree of force. Ihave two little neat ones of this description. Others 
are evidently intended for holding in the hand, the lower extremity being 
either naturally or artificially adjusted to the grasp of the palm or of the 
fingers. Some of these are large—one is 53 inches in length, and is thick 
and heavy, but perhaps it has served as a chisel. 

’ All the flakes which I have had under review have one feature in 
common: they have a flat under surface, which is the result of a final 
blow struck longitudinally off the body of the flint. The propriety of 
applying the term “implement” to some or any of them is an open 
question. Besides the classes enumerated, a serics of chisel flakes with flat 
under surface might be admissible, but as many of this class are developed 


beyond the characteristic in question I have omitted it. All the objects 


falling unquestionably outside of this distinctive mark I have excluded 
from notice. 

I have only two further remarks to make in respect of the ground 
gone over. As regards the origin of a series, there is no doubt that the 
discovery of new “forms was generally an accident, but the accident 
happened probably in handling the forms which were already familiar to 
use, and it is in the interest of establishing this probability that the 
origin of forms suggests itself for inquiry. The accident of origin may 
further have happened simultaneously on several forms, but it probably 
established itself as an advantage, and became permanent as a new type 
mainly on one form, and at this one I would locate the origin of the new 
type. Nor did the evolution of a new form displace the earlier form 
from which it developed : the different series of flakes survived side by 
side. 

After determining some sort of a classification, and a possible consecutive 
order of origin, we must still admit the presence of a large number both 
of intermediate and of bi-serial forms, besides amorphous and fortuitous 
forms, which were occasioned purely by the exigencies of the natural 
shape, or the inner structure of the flint. Nor do I include such flakes 
as were merely subservient to the production either of larger flakes or of 
implements, for the construction of which they had to be struck off. We 
may further allow too for the existence of flakes, whose peculiar use is 
not yet known to us, and which we are unable to classify. But after put- 
ting all these aside, there still remains a large number with persistent 
types, which fall off naturally into some such divisions as I have pro- 
posed. The study of flakes can probably be prosecuted best on the lines 
of determining the general use of the several classes as fixed by their 
peculiar form, and these lines I have endeavoured to adopt. The value 
of the study consists in following the development of forms till they 
finally result in the well-known implements and weapons of later times. 

The other remark refers to the age of the flakes, and almost the main 
interest attaches to this point. I remarked that I hesitated to regard 
them as neolithic: their peculiar feature is not only the roughness of 
their dressing, but also their thickness,.size, and shape. Among the 
several hundreds which I collected, I found only a few which could 
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fairly compare with the delicate specimen picked up on ‘‘ The Plains’”’ at 
Belfast, or found at the Bann, and the majority of these belonged to one 
particular section of the beach. Exception is taken to the use of the 
term Palsolithic. The incidental limitations of a geological and geograph- 
ical nature attaching to the term, apart from the consideration of work- 
manship, restrict its application, and objection is raised to setting these 
limitations aside. On the other hand, the features of Neolithic work- 
manship are wanting on the flakes and implements under reference. 
Under these circumstances, combined with the consideration of the pre- 
sent stage of investigation in Ireland, the simple disclaimer of Neolithic 
age appears expedient, andthe demonstration of the contrary will devolve 
on those who cannot accept the disclaimer. 

In discussing the use of the terms “ Palsolithic ’”’ and ‘‘ Neolithic,” 
Archeeologists will do well to take notice of the change of opinion which 
is taking place with regard to the supposed immigration into Europe of 
the Aryan tribes ; for the supposition of their invasion from the East has in- 
directly influenced the question. The inference drawn from it is, that 
the earlier European populations were precursors, who necessarily came 
from the same quarters as they did. Thus Professor Dawkins speaks of 
‘‘the central plateau of Asia, from which all the successive invaders of 
Europe have swarmed off,’ and Dr. Geikie in his Prehistorte Europe, 
p. 376, adopts his words. There seem to be two main scientific grounds 
for this view of the origin of European man. The one is the immigration 
of an Easterm fauna and flora, along with which man is conjectured to 
have made his first appearance in Europe, and the other is the coicidence 
of historical evidence in regard to the Eastern origin of the European 
Aryans. It is the latter point which is now seriously under dispute, and 
very weighty evidence, which is not even limited to the Aryan family, is 
being turned against it: indeed the very immigration may resolve itself 
more into the spread of speech and of civilization than of population. 
And as regards the first point, it must be borne in mind that an immigra- 
tion of a Northern fauna and flora took place contemporaneously with the 
Eastern one, or even preceded it. So it may happen that in this respect 
the leaders of yesterday in Archeological opinion will not be the leaders of 
to-morrow. The caves of Borneo have failed to disclose the presence of 
primitive man; the East and the South have no tale of surpassing antiquity 
to tell. It may well be that the secret is locked up in the West and the 
North, and if so, our own island will probably have some contribution to 
offer for the solution of this final problem of all Archeeological re- 
search. 


Mr. Robert Day, F.s.4., M.R.1.4., exhibited a wrought- 
iron key of great beauty and interest ; it measured fourand 
three-quarter inches long, The handle, or grip, was two 
and a-half inches long and quadrilateral, between which 
and the key proper intervened a flat cylindrical mem- 
ber one inch in diameter. Both the grip and the cylin- 
der were pierced all through their substance by the 
most exquisitely-wrought patterns of fine scroll-work, 
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reminding one of some Chinese ivories, where pattern is 
seen within pattern, defying one to conjecture the mode 
of manufacture. ‘The scroll-work was of late fifteenth 
century date, and flamboyant in type of ornament. The 
wards, which were nine in number, were close together, 
and behind them, next the pipe of the key, were seven 
round holes, evidently part of the lock mechanism. 
The work was Italian, and was worthy of Benvenuto 
Cellini. The key was the property of Miss Hill, Black- 
rock, Cork, who had kindly entrusted it to Mr. Day for 
exhibition. It was found in 1850, by a lad who was 
throwing clods of earth against a wall, out of one of 
which the key dropped. This occurred at Killurin, 
county Wexford, near Enniscorthy, and close to the site 
of the ancient monastery of St. John. The key was in 
the finest possible condition, and possibly belonged to 
a casket. When held in the hand, as if for use, the 
form was of the most convenient kind. 


Mr. F. W. Lockwood, Architect, sent the following 
Notes on Ballywillan Church, Portrush :— 


No doubt most visitors to the Giant’s Causeway, on their way back 
from Dunluce, have, on emerging from the shelter of the cliffs, caught a 
momentary glimpse of two lofty gables, with no roof between them, 
that stand on the summit of an eminence about a mile inland, and which 
look for all the world like the remains of an unusually large roofless barn. 
These belong to the ancient church of Ballywillan, which until forty 
years ago was the parish church of Portrush, and out here the worshippers 
of Portrush have, until that date, for many centuries made their way on 
sabbath morns. Whilst spending a day or two at Portrush last June, I 
took the opportunity of making several drawings of this structure, as 
figured in the Plate facing this page. 

As may be clearly gathered from these drawings, the church, as it 
left the hands of its original builders, was composed of a single oblong 
structure, eighty-five feet long by twenty-three feet wide inside, and 
having no apparent division (unless there was one formed in wood) be- 
tween the nave and chancel. 

In the east gable were two long narrow “lancet”? windows; towards 
the eastern end of both north and south walls were two other very small 
lancet windows, not quite regularly spaced ; and in the west gable, high 
up, was a larger, but still long and narrow lancet window, with a widely 
splayed arched opening towards the inside. Towards the western end of 
the church were two doors, the one in the south wall having a semicir- 
cular arch; that opposite in the north wall a pointed arch. 
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All this would appear to fix the date of the original building as in 
the latter half of the twelfth century, or what is known as transition or 
very early pointed Gothic, when the pointed arches were in general use, 
but the use of round arches, especially for smaller opens, &c., had not 
been entirely discarded. This building is, therefore, probably of the 
same date as Christ Church Cathedral, in Dublin, and Grey Abbey, 
in county Down. This is in itself sufficient to make it of considerable 
interest, for ecclesiastical remains of this age in the north of Ulster are 
comparatively rare. Many of them that may possibly yet exist are so small, 
and all the distinctive features by which they could be identified so 
ruined, that it is now impossible to assign their age with any approach 
to accuracy. In connexion with this it may be observed that Lewis, in 
his Topographical Dictionary, mentions this church as being the only one 
in either the diocese or the county built previous to the Reformation, in 
which at his date (say 1836) Divine service was then performed. So 
far as my knowledge extends, this statement, though nearly, is not quite 
accurate. Carrickfergus church was, I presume, in use at that date, and 
was certainly built during the thirteenth or fourteenth century, and prior 


consequently to the Reformation. But, quite apart from any question of 


comparative rarity, this church is interesting as giving us so good a 
specimen of the early English or transitional Gothic in so peculiarly 
Irish a type, unless it is better described as an Irish church clad in an 
English dress. To understand what this means, the reader may be 
reminded that, except in Ireland, almost every Christian Church in 
Western Europe, from the latter days of the Roman Empire until the 
days of Dissenting meeting-houses were reached, was founded upon the 
type of the old Roman Basilicas or Halls of Justice, which, when Chris- 
tianity became the religion of the empire, became in Italy the first 
churches. It is sufficient here to say that the Basilicas had a central 
aisle, divided from two lower side aisles by a row of columns on each 
side. Through all the changes of architectural style and arrangement 
these aisles and pillars held their place, down even in England, at least, 
to the smaller village churches. In Ireland the case was different. 
There was always an affinity with the Eastern Church, and neither architec- 
ture or doctrines came direct from the Western Empire We have here the 
very earliest churches as tiny oblong cells, then oblong cells a little larger, 
then another cell added on to the east end, with an arch between, to form 
a chancel ; and so the arrangement remained, only growing a little more 
ornate, until the English came and brought new arrangements with them. 
The interest then, in Ireland, is to trace the two different types blending 
into each other. 

In Christ Church we have pure English, or Anglo-Norman. In Grey 
Abbey we have the most beautiful and perfect English detail, but the 
long aisleless church is of the Irish type. In Ballywillan the detail of 
the windows and doors is completely English ; but the ground plan—one 
long apartment without any chancel division even—is purely Irish. 

The only account giving any particulars I can find of this church is 
by Bishop Mant, in the Down, Connor, and Dromore Church Architec- 
ture Society’s Journal for 1842. The only inaccuracy that I would note 
in his description is, that he calls all the small lancet windows round 
headed ; several of them have pointed or true lancet heads. In other 
respects his description is as accurate and complete as can be desired. 
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He calls attention to the two original lancet windows in the east gable, 
the heads of which are still to be seen above the large and comparatively 
modern window which has taken their place. He also notes the top of 
the second lancet window in the south wall, above one of the large win- 
dow openings that have been formed there. He describes at some length 
the two interesting openings, or recesses, at each side of the east window, 
Inside one of which, having a triangular head, was evidently an aumbry, 
or locker for the holy vessels; the other, figured in my drawing, 
he thinks was intended to receive the holy water. The interior of the 
church in its original condition, lighted only by its seven small lancet 
windows, must have produced a singularly gloomy effect, quite unsuited 
for the requirements of modern worship, but doubtless well calculated 
to produce a solemn impression upon the worshippers of those days. It 
is to be hoped that the small amount of care needed to preserve this 
structure from further decay will be extended to it, either by the Board 
‘of Works, or from some other source. The north doorway is at present 
in rather a dilapidated condition, and there are two large cracks down 
the centre of the east gable. 
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REPORTS OF LOCAL SECRETARIES. 


Summary oF Report or Mn. Wivtram Gray, Provrycrat SECRETARY FOR 
ULsreR, oN THE GLENNY CoLLECTION. 


Ir may be said, that during the early ages of the present century the north 
of Ireland was remarkable for the number of zealous students of literature 
and science restdent in Belfast and the counties adjoining. Many of the 
educational institutions were the direct outcome of the zeal and intelligence 
then manifested. Anticipating the importance now attached to archeolo- 
gical research, many of the students of that town devoted themselves to the 
study of Irish antiquities, and to the more or less systematic exploration 
of our ancient monuments, then very much more numerous and perfect 
than they are found now. Among the most active explorers of the 
north of Ireland was the late amiable and intelligent Isaac Glenny, 
of Glenvale, county Down, who died in 18538, being at that time over 
eighty years of age. During his life he collected a large number of anti- 
quities, and the museum he formed at Glenvale contains a good collection 
of specimens illustrative of natural history and ethnology. Most of the 
antiquities were found by Mr. Glenny himself, but many of the antiqui- 
ties could not now be identified with the localities from which they were 
taken. That was 2 defect that was and is too common among collectors. The 
real value of 2 collection depended on its educational character, and that 
depended not so much on the possession of objects, as upon the know- 
ledge of the facts and circumstances in which the coins or other objects 
were found. All those facts should be carefully noted. Although Mr. Glenny 
made few notes, they were interesting. The collection consisted of a va- 
riety of objects of wood, stone, bronze, glass, silver, and pottery. Among 
the specimens of wood there was a fine Irish canoe, cut out of one block 
of an oak tree. It is 6 feet 9 inches long, 16 inches deep, and about 
15 inches wide, with curved sides about 23 inches thick, and ends about 
4 inches thick. The canoe was procured from county Fermanagh, and 
is at present in a good state of preservation. The collection included 
a very good series of bronze celts, plain, and ornamented. Among 
the collection of bronze articles there is @ very remarkable clasp or 
brooch, highly ornamented and enriched by the insertion of pieces of 
engraved glass and enamel, the surface of the bronze at one time being 
heavily gilt. The collection of beads is of very great interest, and  v- 
tains examples of stone, glass, &c. Many of the glass beads are of elabo- 
rate forms, and beautifully enamelled. In silver there is a very good 
inscribed brooch, which, exclusive of the coins, is the only antiquity in 
that metal. 
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Report oF THE Loca Secretary, Co. LonponpErry. 


In submitting my report for this district to the meeting of the Royal 
Historical and Archeological Association of Ireland, held in Armagh last 
year, I named the ‘“‘ Tamlaght stone,” which is near to the village of 
Coagh, county Londonderry. Since then I have learned that this cromlech 
is also known as ‘‘Cloghtogle stone’’—t aspirated and omitted = clogh-ogla, 
t.¢., raised or lifted stone, in reference to the covering-flag ; the covering- 
stone in this case being a granite table twenty-two tons weight, standing 
on basalt pillars, and elevated 13 feet from the ground, a large cave 
underneath. 

It might be no harm to place on record that a farmer who resides in 
the townland of Doons—Dun a fortress—which is about two and a-half 
miles from Orritor, near to Cookstown ; while reclaiming (about the end 
of July, or early in August last year, 1884), a portion of his farm which 
had never been turned up before, unearthed a hoard of 180 English silver 
coins, consisting of shillings and sixpences of Elizabeth; shillings and 
sixpences of James I.; and half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences of 
CharlesI. These coins the man brought into the manager of the Belfast 
Banking Company’s branch, in Cookstown, who gave him for them their 
weight in current coin. 

When in Cookstown, on Friday, the 19th of June last, a constable 
belonging to the constabulary station, Cookstown, told me of the follow- 
ing occurrence :—A man, while cutting turf (on the previous Tuesday, 
16th June), in a bog which is in the townland of Ardvarna, or Ardvar- 
nish—Ard-bhearna, and Ard-bhearnas, ¢.¢., high gap—near to the village 
of Grange, which is three miles from Cookstown, came upon a large 
flat stone, while cutting the turf at about four feet from the surface: 
with some trouble this stone or flag was moved a little to one side, when 
the odour which rose from beneath this stone was so offensive, that the 
man and his boy had to leave the spot for some time. When they after- 
wards returned and lifted the stone, they found beneath almost an entire 
human skeleton, as well as a large portion of the skeleton of a horse. 
Evidently a horse and his rider had been buried here. . 


JOHN Browne, M.B.I.A., 
Local Secretary, Co. Londonderry. 


Report or tHE Locat Secretary, Co. ARMAGH. 


As a supplement to Dean Reeves’s note on the Ogham Stone of Drum- 
conwell, in the parish of Lisnadill, in this county (see Proceedings, vol. vi., 
4th Series, p. 367, July, 1884), I have received from Mr. R. Pillow, of 
Armagh, the following account of how it was discovered, and brought 
under the Dean’s notice :— 

“On looking over the Annals of the Four Masters I came across the 
following :—‘ The age of the world, 3579, Conmuel, son of Emer, having 
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been thirty years in the sovercignty of Ireland, fell in the battle of 
Aenach-Macha (another name for the Navan) by Tighernmus, son of 
Follach,’ and a foot-note from Keating states that Conmael was buried 
at the south-side of Aenach-Macha, at a place then called Feart Conmhaoil 
(grave of Conmael). Keating’s statement led me to think that Conmael 


had been buried in Drumconwell (ridge of Conwell), as it is south of the 


Navan. I also came to the conclusion that there had been a Pagan 
burying-place in that townland, and that by making inquiry I might 
find its site, and possibly some record of Conmael. I accordingly made 
inquiry of several persons, but without success, and at last I resolved to 
go to Drumconwell and make inquiry on the spot. On the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1879, I proceeded to Drumconwell, and observing two men 
stacking hay in a field, I asked them if they had ever heard of an old 
graveyard in the townland. One of them, Mr. David Brooks, replied 
that there was the site of one in a field belonging to Mr. Samuel Ireland, 
and that the field was known to a few of the neighbours as ‘ The Grave- 


yard Field.’ I then went over and saw Mr. Ireland, and told him I had 


been informed that there was the site of an old burying-place in one of 
his fields, and would he be kind enough to show me the exact place. He 
said that he would with pleasure. At ashort distance beyond his house we 
came to the site in question, which is situated on the southern end of a 
low ridge. I asked Mr. Ireland if there had been any inscribed stones 
there in his time, and he said the only stone there was one that stood about 
three feet high, but that there was nothing on it except a mark, which 
he thought was intended to represent a cup. He also told me that some 
years before, while ploughing, one of the singletrees caught on the stone 
and caused one of the chains to break, and that in consequence he dug 


up the stone and rolled it to the foot of the field, where I found it lying - 


more than half covered with earth. I stooped down and examined care- 
fully the edge of the stone that was exposed, and was rewarded by the 
discovery of what I had long been looking for, viz. :—An ogham inscrip- 
tion. JI now asked Mr. Ireland for a spade that I might dig round the 
stone and get it raised up, as I expected to find more of the writing on the 
part that was under ground. Having procured the spade and also a crow- 
bar, we dug the earth away from the stone and raised it up. I found, as 
I expected, a continuation of the inscription along one of the edges which 


' ‘Was underground. I next made a rough sketch of the stone and inscrip- 


tion. The mark on the stone, which was supposed to be a cup or chalice, 
turned out be a cross inclosed in a circle, having the upper part broken 
off. 

‘‘On the day following I called on the Very Rev. Dean Reeves, and 
informed him of the important discovery I had made. He was greatly 
pleased, and asked me to accompany him to Drumconwell, which I did on 
the following day. When we came to the stone the Dean examined the 
inscription, and said it was what I had represented it to be. He then 
asked Mr. Ireland for the stone. The request being granted, the Dean 
asked me to get it conveyed to The Library for him, which I did on the 
following day. About five weeks after the discovery I was able to read 
the inscription pretty correctly, and was rather disappointed in not find- 
ing Conmael’s name there. About the first of November, 1879, I sent a 
note to the late Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq., u.2.1.4.: in this note I gave 
a short account of my discovery of the Ogham, its being placed in The 
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Library, my reading of the inscription, and a sketch of the stone. To 
this Mr. Shirley replied as follows :— 


‘<¢ HatinaTon Park, STRATFORD-on-AVON, 
‘6 ¢ November, 7, 1879. 


‘¢¢ Dear Sm,—I am much obliged to you for kindly sending me a 
sketch of the curious Ogham-inscribed stone which you fortunately dis- 
covered near Armagh, I am not myself learned in Ogham, but not the | 
less estimate the researches of those who, like yourself, have been instru- 
mental in preserving them. The stone is well placed in the Armagh 
Library, and I am sure, my dear friend, the Dean, must be much pleased 
with the acquisition. 

3 ‘‘¢] remain, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
cK. P, Suretey.’” 


This is Mr. Pillow’s own characteristic account of his share in the work 
of bringing this, one of the few north of Ireland Oghams, to light; and it 
is, I think, well worthy of being placed on record. This stone is men- 
tioned in my brief list of ancient monuments in the county Armagh, at p. 
432 of vol. vi., 4th Series, of Journal. 


H. W. Lert, m.a., 
Local Secretary, Co. Armagh. 


Report From THE Locat Sxcretary, Co. Donzeat. 


Thinking it a most important part of a Local Secretary’s duty to note 
the occurrence of worked flints in his district, in aformer Report I pointed 
out that flint implements occurred in this county, and mentioned some 
of the places in which they have been found. Since then, from inquiries, 
these would appear to have occurred in various places, but to have been 
broken up for “fire stones” and gun-flints, while the few that remain the 
owners are now very careful of, as they suppose, because I have been 
asking after them, that they must be of some great unknown value. The 
accompanying letter from Mr. F. W. Egan, of the Geological [Survey, 
mentions places in which they have been found in the south of the 
county :— 

‘‘T suceeeded in seeing Mr. Tait afew days ago at Labbadoo, where he 
lives (in S.E. of sheet 16, Ord. Map), and could only learn that he has 
from time to time picked up worked flints in the flat, boggy ground 8. 
of his house, and in higher ground over a small area just N.N.W. 
of same. I searched about there myself, but found none: also in 
several other places where they used to exist. They seem to have nearly 
become extinct in the days of gun-flints and touch-paper.. He got some 
very periect barbed arrow-heads, and more frequently the less perfect 
forms. Another man used to meet with them between middle and upper 
Cooladawson. They have also been found at Gortadragon, 34 miles N. of 
Labbadoo, and in the flat lands along the river Finn, at Stranorlar and 
Killygordon. Everyone seems to know about them, as they appear to 
have been particularly plentiful, but I cannot find a single individual 
who has preserved any; and I have kept a sharp look-out for them every- 
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where in the ploughed fields, so far as I have been through them this 
spring and last spring. 

There is a ‘‘cave’’ at a place in the middle of a plantation at six 
furlongs due S.E. from Tyrcallen House. This is the only thing of the 
kind I can learn about in this locality. It cannot be at present traced, 
except for about 20 yards nearly N. and S., being in a few places laid 
open by the removal of some of the covering-slabs of schist, and now 
containing up to 9 inches deep of water. It is said to have several 
ramifications, and a man living in a house a quarter of a-mile W.S.W. of 
this thinks it passes there, because part of the ground ‘gave.’ The 
passage is squarely built with dry masonry, on an average about 3 feet 
6 inches high, and from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet wide, roofed across 
with heavy slabs of slate from 9 inches to 1 foot thick. 


‘‘ Yours sincerely, 
“J. W. Bean.” 


I beg leave also to call the attention of the Association to the Round 
Tower on Torry Island, and also to the rude stone monument called Clogh- 
na-bogaddy, both in Co. Donegal, as they require to be looked after. The 
Round Tower on Torry Island I am not personally acquainted with, but 


my attention has been directed to its present ruinous condition by your | 


member Mr. J. A. Mahony of Ramelton, whose letter I embody in this 
Report. 


‘Dear Sre—I wish to draw your attention to the decay of what I 
consider to be an important and interesting Irish antiquity: I refer to the 
Round Tower on Torry Island. I have visited the island on six different 
occasions, and have always examined the Tower, and was sorry to notice, 
year after year, how dilapidation progresses. It was examined by Mr. 
E. Getty in 1845, and at that time the pileum was partly standing. 
He gives the height at 51 feet, the outer circumferance at 51 feet 6 inches, 
and the diameter 17 feet 2 inches. Every winter now brings down some 
of the upper structure, and I estimated that its height in 1883 was 45 
feet. It is built of undressed boulders of red granite, and where white 
lime, made of burnt shells, has been used, it is only sparingly so. 
Wherever even a very small stone could be employed, it was fitted in. 
The doorway is 8 feet from ground ; the wall at base, 4 feet 3 inches in 
thickness ; doorway 5+ feet in height. 

‘‘ Chiefly on account of its archaic construction, I would ask you to 
use your influence to cause some measures to be taken for the preserva- 
tion of so interesting a monument. 

‘¢ Yours faithfully, 


‘¢J. A. Manony.”’ 


From this description it would appear that the Tower is in a very 
unsatisfactory condition, and I would suggest that steps should be taken 
to place it as soon as possible on the list of the National Monuments, and 
thus prevent it from going further to decay. 

Cloghnabogaddy, or the Shugling Stone.—This stone is situated in 
the valley of the Lackagh river, alongside the path to the ancient ford. 
Formerly it was a rocking or ‘‘shugling” stone, but unfortunately some 
years ago it was displaced. My attention was directed to it by the Rev. 
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Dr. Allman, the present rector of Kilmacrennan, some years ago in 
this parish, who gave me the following information :—The stone being 
in his old parish he knew it well, and in the year 1846 he brought a friend 
to see it. Again in the year 1850 he brought another friend to see it, 
and greatly t6 his disgust he found it had been displaced, and no longer 
would rock.§ On making inquiries he learned that, between the two visits 
just mentioned, a party of Revenue Police had been at the stone, and out 
of wanton mischief had displaced it. 

‘‘ Shugling”’ or rocking stones are rare in Ireland. On Dalkey Island, 
Co. Dublin, there is a stone called the rocking stone, but this is quite of 
a distinct class, being a huge, egg-shaped stone, between high water of 
spring and neap tides that rocks during heavy gales or a heavy swell. 

Cloghnabogaddy is a large granite erratic, lying on a bare, smooth, 
rock surface. In old times it seems to have rested in a state of equili- 
brium on a roundish blunt point: now, however, it is lying over on one 
side; apparently might be easily reinstated, and I would suggest some 
movement ought to be made in the matter, especially as such stones are 
so very rare in Ireland. 


Gro. H. Krnawan, M.2.1.4., 
Local Secretary, Co. Donegal. 
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EXCURSIONS. 


On the afternoon of Wednesday, 29th July, the first of the Excursions 
in connexion with the Meeting took place. The Members visited many 
interesting spots, including Dunluce Castle, the remains of which had 
been well described, and its history related in the Paper read by Mr. 
Robert Young at the Meeting held in the forenoon of that day. The 
party examined the Castle and its cave in the chalk cliff below, under 
the able guidance of Mr. W. A. Traill. After visiting the beautiful 
falls on the Bush river, and examining with interest the great Electric 
Generator there erected, which supplies the motive power of the Portrush 
and Giant’s Causeway Electric Tramway, the party proceeded to Bally- 
lough House, the seat of Dr. A. Traill, where they were received at a garden 
party given to the Members and Associates of the R.H.A.A.I. by Dr. 
and Mrs. Traill. The Archeologists visited the quondam lake dwelling 
in the now drained lough, which gives its name to Dr. Traill’s place. 
It cannot, indeed, be called a crannog, inasmuch as it is a natural gravel 
islet rising above the former level of the lough, but the drainage works 
revealed the fact that its margin was stockaded in many parts, and that 
at one point a sort of pier was found formed of oak piles. Close to this 
a canoe was found ; it was 29 feet long—a dug-out from one oak tree. It 
was found under 14 feet of moss, on the top of which trees thirty or forty 
feet high were growing. The stern of the canoe was flat, and formed of 
a circular piece, in halves, beautifully morticed together, and let into a 
groove on the body of the boat. There were two holes drilled on the top 
of this stern, such as would hold two stout pegs. The canoe was drawn 
up on a gravelly shore, and there was an oak piece in the piled landing with 
two holes drilled in it, similar to those in the canoe, and probably for the 
same purpose—that when two pegs were inserted in them the canoe might 
be attached to the pier by rope or cord. Thereis a place on the canoe fora 
rail on which a paddler could sit. As already mentioned, the place could 
scarcely be called a crannog, but there was an island here which was used 
as such, and round which a number of these canoes may be lying drawn up 
on the shore under the peat. In the Annals of the Four Masters mention is 
made of two crannogs, Innis-a-lochen at Coleraine, and Bailla-na-locha (or 
Ballylough). A section of the drain round the plantation under which 
this canoe was found shows a ridge of gravel, and sand, and clay, with 
the turf deposited all round the margin. An iron-headed hatchet was 
found in the bows of the canoe. It could scarcely be of the age of the 
canoe. It probably was used in quite modern times—about the time the 
plantation was made—and, falling into the water, sank through the soft 
bottom of the drain, alighting by accident exactly on the canoe; it was 
found on that part of it, and not where the solid turf was over the canoe. 

The canoe was exhibited on his lawn by Dr. Anthony Traill, u1.p., 
M.D., F.T.c.D., who gave these particulars relating to its discovery. 
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On Thursday another Excursion, this time to the Giant’s Causeway, 
was made by a large number of the Members and Associates. The 
weather being beautifully fine, the trip was very much enjoyed by the 
entire party. The bold and varied features of the celebrated coast-line 
were never seen to better advantage. When the Causeway was reached 
the excursionists proceeded along the steep cliffs as far as Pleaskio Head, 
descended the well-known Shepherd’s Path, examined the leading charac- 
teristics of the Causeway, and returned to the Causeway Head. A number 
of the party visited Dunkerry and Portcoon caves, and the greater portion 
of the excursionists dined together at the excellent table @’hote of the Cause- 
way Hotelinthe evening. A largely attended and most agreeable Conver- 
saztone was held that same evening, at eight o’clock. at the large room of 
the Town Hall, Portrush, that fine apartment being converted into a 
Museum of Antiquities forthe nonce. The hall was beautifully decorated 
for the occasion, the walls containing artistic trophies of flags, neat glass- 
cases of well-arranged arrow-heads, and many objects of antiquarian in- 
terest. The front of the platform was draped with blue silk, with lace 
edging, while the orchestra contained many brilliant flowers in pots, and 
exotics. The area of the hall was laid out with tables displaying many 
rare specimens of art and antiquities, all of which were fully explained 
by the members who exhibited them. Amongst the objects displayed, the 
most ’modern was perhaps Mr. Traill’s model of the electric tramway, 
while the telegraphic and telephonic instruments also received a good 
share of attention. The Rev. John Pim showed a rare manuscript 
Service-book of the fourteenth century, and Mr. Crookshank exhibited a 
no less interesting historical document than Tyrconnell’s letter to Lord 
Antrim before the siege of Derry. The most extensive general collection 
was undoubtedly that of Canon Grainger. Mr. W.J. Knowles exhibited his 
large collection of arrow-heads, scrapers, and beads, and Mr. Gray dis- 
played a portion of the Glenny collection, which he had described in the 
forenoon. Mr. W. H. Patterson showed two albums of old engravings, a 
volume on the Cathedral of St. Canice (Kilkenny), by Mr. Graves, and a 
collection of copper and zinc plates, with etchings and impressions. Mr. 
Miligan showed a unique iron cauldron, which was an object of much 
attention, together with other crannog finds, A man-at-arms’ steel cross- 
bow, of the fifteenth century, with mechanism for stringing, shown by 
Mr. John Dillon of Coleraine. A collection of methers and a wooden 
cylindrical case for carrying a MS. roll, fitted with straps for suspension, 
and other wooden utensils found in bogs, were exhibited by Mr. Hamilton, 
of Ballymoney, together with several specimens of old carvings. Other 
members showed articles of antiquity and interest, as the Rev. George 
Buick, Mr. George Raphael, Mr. Robert Day, the Rev. C. Ovenden, Mr. 
Bellas, Mr. Bevington, Mr. Hamilton, and the Rev. James Graves, Hon. 
Sec. This most enjoyable gathering terminated at about half-past ten 
o'clock. 

The longest and most numerously attended of the Excursions took place 
on Friday, when a large party set out for Whitepark Bay, Carrick-a-rede, 
Ballycastle, Murlough Bay, and Fair Head. The weather upon each pre- 
vious day was excecdingly fine; but on Friday especially the sun shone 
unceasingly in a dome of cloudless azure, and, had it not been for the 
curtain of haze that dreamily lingered on the glassy and glittering blue of 
the Atlantic, the panoramic views would have been perfect. And yet the 
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mist succeeded in adding romance to the dazzling scenes. Passing Ben- 
gore Head, was seen seated on an isolated and abrubtly cliffed basaltic 
mass, Dunseverick Castle. This is perhaps the oldest fortified site in Ire- 
land, and one of the oldest in Europe. It is said to have been fortified 
by the Milesians who came to Ireland in the year of the world 3668. 
Though the present walls cannot date back for more than three centuries, 
there is no doubt that a fortress on that rock has existed for nearly 
two thousand years. During that time it has passed through many 
vicissitudes, and some of the events connected with it are recorded in 
the Annals of the Four Masters. At one time it was almost destroyed, 
and one of the kings of Ireland was killed there by lightaing. In the 
year 924 a.p. it was captured by a band of foreigners, and the event has 
been thus recorded :—‘‘ Twenty-four years exactly and nine hundred, 
without curtailment, from the birth of the Son of the living God to the 
plundering of Dunseverick.” Passing Dunseverick Castle and its warlike 
associations, the party proceeded to Whitepark Bay. While several members 
joined the President's contingent, who, under his and Mr. W. J. Knowles’ 
guidance, explored the Prehistoric sites in the sandhills over the beach, 
others proceeded under the guidance of the Rev. Mr. M‘Neice to the small 
cromlech of Clouglmaboghil, on the summit of a hill. A circle of small 
stones surrounds the cromlech, and upon these the ladies, without much 
ceremony, seated themselves, feasting their eyes upon the magnificent 
prospect of Whitepark Bay, and watched the listless mpple of the sea, 
fringing with gentlest spray the beautiful strand. Having inspected the 
cromlech of Cloughnaboghill, which is one of the smallest of its kind in 
the North of Ireland, the party remained for a few minutes, while the 
Rev. James O’Laverty explained the origin of the word Cloughnabo- 
ghil, and gave some interesting information regarding cromlechs. He 
strongly suspected that the word was a corruption of Cloughtohil, which 
meant a lifted or raised stone ; but wherever there was a high hill with 
a stone raised up from the ground the Irish invariably called it ‘‘ Bo- 
ghil,” which meant ‘‘The Boy’s Stone.” It was at first the intention to 
visit two other cromlechs, one at Mount Druid, and the other at Glegnagh, 
but time did not permit. The view to the west extended to Dunseverick 
Castle and Bengore Head, while towards the east it was obscured by 
the silvery haze of the atmosphere. The Rev. Mr. O’Laverty had a 
few words to say about the cromlech, and then Mr. Traill, the director 
of the excursion, signalled to us from the road that time was up. Re- 
gaining the cars, and joining the section of the company who had 
made some good “‘finds”’ at the bay, we soon passed Mount Druid—none 
of us wished to ascend—and then arrived at Ballintoy. From this a 
large portion of the party visited the famed Carrick-a-rede, and on their 
return, getting into the cars once more, Mr. Traill led the way in a spirited 
manner into Ballycastle, and pulled up at the Antrim Arms about a quarter 
past one o’clock. An excellent dinner was provided for the company 
here. Afterdinner, Mr. J. Foster, Portrush, proposed in appropriate terms, 
the health of Mr. W. A. Traill, C.E., the Honorary Local Secretary of the 
Reception Committee, who had gone to a great deal of trouble in order 
to sceure the greatcst happiness of the greatest number of the Associa- 
tion. The toast was duly honoured. Mr. Traill, in responding, thanked 
Mr. Foster for the kind words he had used, and expressed the gratifica- 
tion that it gave him to be able to do his part towards making the gather- 
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ing a success. The ruins of Bonnamairgey Abbey were visited on foot 
about half past three o’clock. -In front of the remains the ground ad- 
joining the priory contains some ancient graves. Over a vault there is 
a broken stone, on which, as far as can be deciphered, is the inscription : 
‘Here lieth the body of John M‘Naghten, first Earl of Antrim, who 
departed this mortal life in the year of our Lord God, 1630.” On the 
coffin of the second Earl and first Marquis of Antrim the following words 
are engraved :—‘‘ Invictus patriae Caroli, Randelle, Deique, hoc plumbo 
resides, aureus ipse pugil: cujus in adversa bellorum sorte rebelles flec- 
tere vel finire non potuere fidem’’ (‘‘O Randall, unconquered friend of 
country, of Charles, and of God, thou -now liest in this lead, thyself a 
golden warrior, whose fidelity in the adverse lot of battles rebels were 
not able to bend or terminate’’). Another monument has the coat of 
arms of the M‘Donnel family rudely engraved, and the following inscrip- 
tion :—‘‘ Alexander M‘Donnel wrought this monument for his family. 
Here lieth his daughter, Frances M‘Donnel, who died May 13, 1763.” 
The stay here was only for a very brief period, but many of those present 
must have wished that they had hours instead of minutes in which to 
explore the antiquities of this ancient monastery. Before leaving, Mr. 
Robert M‘Cahan read a Paper written by the Rev. I. Purcell Barnes, 
Rector of Ballycastle, giving an account of the priory as follows :—The 
ruins of the Abbey of Bonnamairgey are the most extensive remains of 
church architecture to be found along the coast from the mouth of the 
Bann to Carrickfergus. The site of the abbey has the characteristics of 
beauty and seclusion which always mark the choice of the Franciscan 
monks. Behind it, in the south, rises the great weight of Knocklayde ; 
to the east stretches the valley of the Shesk, so rich in natural beauty 
and historic associations. To the north and west the sea thunders along 
the beach, while, close by, the waters of the Mairgey supplied the brethren 
with trout and salmon. The date of the building is a matter of great 
uncertainty. Some claim for it a very early origin, but it seems pretty 
clear that from the middle of the sixteenth century until the time of the 
dissolution of monastcries Bonnamairgey was connected with the Francis- 
can order of monks. The existing ruins consist of a chapel about 100 
feet long, and 30 in breadth, a refractory ccll, and other apartments 
in the north side, and a mortuary chapel in the south side, where sleep 
men of renown of bygone generations of the M‘Donnels. The east win- 
dow of the chapel still preserves sufficient of its former gracctul outline 
to attract attention ; but exccpt this and a broken headway of a door or a 
carved stone in the face of the castern wall, the architectural beauties of 
the abbey have yielded themselves up to the destroying hand of time. 
The chief feature of interest about Bonnamairgey lies in its connexion 
with the great family of the M‘Donnels. The mortuary chapel was 
built by the first Earl of Antrim, in 1621, and it must be an unceasing 
matter of regret that his descendant, the seventh earl, who rebuilt it, was 
so deficient in appreciation of the beautiful as to be able to tolerate the 
hideous gables and slate roof which at present disfigure the venerable 
abbey. But nearly 200 years before the mortuary chapel was built. John 
Ivor M‘Donnel and many another well-known warrior of that name found 
a resting place within the quiet walls of Bonnamairgey. On the eastern 
gable of this chapel, over the windows, is a Latin inscription recording the 
name of its founder, and the date of its erection, in these words :—“ In Dei 
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Deiparaeque virginis honorem nobilissimus atque illustrissimus Randol- 
phus MacDonnel comes de Antrim hoc sacellum fieri curavit, An. Dom., 
1621.” Within the vault of the chapel lie, among other coffins, two sup- 
posed to contain the remains of the first earl and of his father, the famous 
Sorley Boy. There are, however, now no means of identifying these 
coffins. The coffin of the second earl bears inscription in Irish, English, 
and Latin. The former says: ‘‘ At all times some calamity befalls the 
Irish every seventh year, but now that the Marquis is dead it will happen 
every year.”’ At a little distance from the main building stands the 
ruin of a small edifice, perhaps a gatehouse, which has long been known 
as the Nun’s House, from a tradition of its having been occupied by a 
black-robed nun, one of a few who came to reside in the abbey after the 
monastic orders had been suppressed. About sixty years ago an interest- 
ing discovery was made in this building. On a projecting stone of what 
seems to be a chimney a box was found containing four beautiful manu- 
scripts, apparently of the fifteenth century. One of these is still in the 
possession of Mrs. Hugh Boyd, widow of the late General Boyd, of the 
Quay, Ballycastle, and is a translation of Cardinal Bonaventura’s treatise 
on the Descent of Christ into Hades. Another very interesting discovery 
was made in the abbey grounds in 1808. It was probably in a dry season, 
when the river was low, that in its bed was found arod of pure gold, 38ins. 
long, the ends terminating in narrow hooks, bent in opposite directions. 
‘‘The hooks were massive, being nearly 2 inches in circumference, and 
2 inches long.”’ The rod consisted of three thick wires, twisted toge- 
ther like a toasting-fork, and was devoid of other ornament. The whole 
thing weighed about twenty ounces. Fora long time the person who had 
found it remained ignorant of its value, and only learned its worth by 
being offered £5 for it. What eventually became of this relic of anti- 
quity Mr. Barnes was unable to say. The members of the Archeological 
Society, who are now about to visit this venerable ruin, will doubtless 
be able to discover many points of interest which have escaped the less 
cultivated eye of the writer of this Paper; but he has no doubt that they 
will feel with him that a building so ancient, so intimately associated 
with the history of Ballycastle, and beneath whose walls sleep so many 
generations of every rank, was deserving of more reverent care and 
attention than it meets with at the hands of the present custodians, the 
Local Board of Guardians. 

The ruins, the remains of an ancient celtic cross, and the graveyard, 
were then minutely inspected. The proceedings reminded one forcibly of 
the quaint old writer who said of an archeologist that ‘his grave does 
not fright him, for he has been used to sepulchres, and he likes death the 
better because it gathers him to his fathers.” Resuming their drive, 
they passed through some delightful scenery, and had splendid glimpses 
of hill and dale, of mchly wooded glen and sweeping fertile valley, 
with the dome-shaped mountain of Knocklayde in the background. 

To reach Fair Head the cars had to be left a goodly distance below, and 
a hot climb between whins and burning heather, sometimes ankle deep, 
and bare sheets of dolorite, made all agree that the experience was 
at least a novel one, and they were not at all sorry when they gained 
the highest summit. Some fancied that the feat would have done 
honour to the Alpine Club. A few who were seeking other fields to 
conquer ventured to descend the Gray Man’s Path, and cool themselves 
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by a refreshing dip in the regions belonging to the traditional Great Man 
of the North Sea. The majority, however, were content to seat them- 
selves upon the lofty basaltic colonnade, enjoying the refreshing breeze, 
and revelling in the scenic effects of sea and shore. Seaward, little more 
than the outline of Rathlin Island, with its lighthouse, could be discerned, 
and there was a good sight of Murlough Bay; inland the landscape afforded 
a picteresque view of the placid lake of Lough-na-Crannog, with its 
verdant island in the centre. When the party were seated, either upon 
gigantic boulders or amongst blooming heather, Mr. W. A. Traill gave 
a concise account of the formation of the headland and of the noteworthy 
objects in its vicinity. He said the place possessed a threefold interest. 
In the first instance, it was noted for its scenic effect, but unfortunately 
the hazy state of the atmosphere prevented them from seeing the Mull of 
Cantyre, and a grand panoramic view of the Scottish Islands, which is 
only twelve miles across, and upon which objects can be distinctly ob- 
served on a clear day. Fair Head is composed of about twelve separate 
promontories, all projecting into the sea, and each having almost identi- 
cally the same profile. The altitude of the highest headland is a little 
over 600 feet, while each of the others has from 250 to 300 feet of a verti- 
cal fall, and then turns off with a slope or talus to the sea. The headlands 
are almost similar in this respect, so that from whatever side they are 
viewed—from Ballycastle or Murlough Bay—they present the same 
aspect. That arose largely from the geology of the district. The head- 
land is composed of a massive sheet of basalt or dolorite, a coarser crys- 
talline basalt, forming a large sheet 300 to 400 fect in thickness inclined 
slightly inland. The escarpment is along the edge of this cliff. The 
lower portion, being composed of carboniferous sandstones, shales, and 
coal-measures, and being softer, had been carried away by the atmo- 
sphere and other influences, and thus the edge of the large sheet of dolorite 
had been exposed, and was gradually falling away. That made the cliffs 
very steep. The face of this escarpment is composed of massive columns 
at right angles to the planes of cooling—that is, these columns are prac- 
tically vertical, as the great sheet is only slightly inclined from the 
horizontal. They vary from four to six and eight feet in diameter, and 
some extend the whole height of 300 feet. In some places it was found 
that they were a little loose, and that a column 350 fect high had slipped 
down, perhaps ten or twelve fect. The sheet falls away inland, and 
includes three lakes—Lough-na-Crannog, Lough Dhu, and Lough Fad. 
Another peculiar feature of the district is, that it shows very largely the 
glacial markings of the great ice-sheet that passed over it. This was in- 
dicated by several things, one being the huge perched boulders of stone 
all over the headland. These had been carried and deposited by part of 
the ice-sheet. A curious fact with regard to this sheet was, that it ran 
from east-north-east to south-south-west, so that it came in from the sea 
at Fair Head. To get this ice-sheet on the top of that headland they 
must imagine the whole of the sea to have been filled up with it, and to 
have got so thick that the top came over the head of the promontery, so 
that it rounded off the rocks, and scratched them. There was thus 
evidence that the glacial shect must have been at least two thousand feet 
in thickness. It possibly was part of a great ice sheet that came down 
the valley of the Clyde, impinged on this headland, and impressed itself 
on the district. At Torr Head—another interesting place—the whole 
| 0) 
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side of the mountain is rounded up from the water’s edge, where the ice 
pushed its way up from the sea and came inland. The usually accepted 
theory of ice-sheets and glaciers is that they moved down hill, but in this 
case it was found that they moved up hill, showing that the little irregu- 
larities of the ground formed no impediment whatever to the great ice 
sheet that passed over this locality. Then there was an antiquarian in- 
terest associated with the district. This chiefly centred in the little island 
in Lough-na-Crannog, in which was supposed to have been acrannog. There 
was no evidence or history of its having been examined at all, but he (Mr. 
Traill) had learned from Mr. Clarke, of the Geological Survey, that a 
grant has been made by the Royal Irish Academy for the examination of 
this crannog. Probably, therefore, in the course of the next year some 
interesting details would come to light concerning it. 

Fair Head was left at seven o’clock, and a more enjoyable route by 
the western side of the secluded lake was taken to the vehicles. Bally- 
castle was reached at eight o’clock, when all sat down once more in the 
Antrim Arms to a refreshing tea. After tea everyone seemed in the 
happiest of moods, and, bidding adieu to Ballycastle in the mystic smile 
of twilight, the drivers headed for the Causeway and Portrush. Thus 
closed another step in the career of an Association which is carrying on 
a noble work in exploring the archeological indications of the changes 
through which the country has passed in the centuries that are gone; in 
cultivating a spirit of inquiry into Irish antiquities, and in seeking to 
preserve them in their present, if not restore them to their former state ; 
and in endeavouring to bring to light those monuments which our 
ancestors have left behind them to tell the story of the nation’s past. 


QUARTERLY NOTES FROM ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The labour of construction of many of the Irish and Scotch crannogs 
must have been enormous. Few persons who have not taken part in the 
laborious task of digging into them can have any idea of the huge masses 
of timbers and brushwood which, by patient industry, their builders 
hewed and brought together. Upwards of 3000 trees, mostly small, but 
some of great size, must have been employed in the construction of a 
crannog in Barhapple Loch. Now, the “‘ Father of History,” in the 
course of his description of the dwellers on Lake Prasias, makes the 
following remark, roughly translated (Herodotus, v. 16) :— 

Platforms fastened on long piles are set in the middle of the lake, to 
which there is a narrow entrance from the mainland by one bridge. Now 
the piles placed beneath the platforms were in ancient times, I believe, 
set up by the community acting together. But in later times they 
observe the following regulation:—the men convey the piles from a 
mountain called Orbclus, and set up three for each wife that they marry 
—for each marries many wives. 


To face page 175. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS. 


INIS MUIREDAICH, NOW INISMURRAY, AND ITS 
ANTIQUITIES. 


By W. F. WAKEMAN, 


Fellow, and Hon. Local Secretary for Dublin and Wicklow. 


‘THERE is scarcely an island upon the coast of Ireland, 
or embraced by the waters of inland lake or river of 
that country, which in early days did not contain one 
or more churches, accompanied usually by a variety of 
minor ecclesiastical structures, leachta, crosses, &c. &c. 
These objects were commonly held very sacred; and 
indeed it may be said, that the veneration which the 
attracted during the primitive ages of the Western 
Church has, as a rule, continued unabated even to our 
own days. 

Amongst sites attractive to archzologists, who, in 
existing monuments would read, mark, and trace certain 
early, and occasionally obscure phases in Celtic art, 
military, ecclesiastical, and decorative, Inismurray is 
probably the richest in interest which can at the present 
time be pointed to. 

This island lies in the Atlantic, at a distance of about 
four miles and a-half from the point of Streedagh, parish 
of Ahamlish, on the coast of Sligo. The nearest village 
to Streedagh is Grange, about one mile and a-half dis- 
tant. With its long, low, level tableland, and dark, 
generally perpendicular sides, Inismurray, as seen from 
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a little distance, might, to an imaginative mind, present 
the idea of a Titanic ironclad, armed near its centre 
with a mighty turret—the Cashel. 

The greatest length of the island is little over one 
mile ; its extreme breadth slightly more than half that 
measurement; and its area may be computed as 200 
acres, of which only some 130 can be utilized, afford- 
ing grazing-sites for a few horses, asses, cows, sheep, 
and goats. There are some patches of grain (oats) and 
potato-ground, and a few spots where turf of somewhat 
inferior description may be dug. The rest is rock— 
calp sandstone—barren of interest to all but landscape 
painters of a cultivated order, geologists, and I may 
even say botanists, for the hollows, and the very crevices 
of the more sheltered slopes amongst the wild northern 
and western cliffs—especially those which border the 
awful chasm of Pollnashantunny (‘‘the hole or pool of the 
old wave’’)—are rich in a variety of flora. 

Strange to say, birds are comparatively few at any 
period of the year. The probability is that the island 
is not sufficiently remote from the mainland, and that 
its cliffs are therefore less attractive for breeding in- 
stincts than are those of the noble headlands of Teeling 
and Slieve League, which loom at no great distance to 
the north-east, or the precipices of the Benbulbin range, 
stretching along the neighbouring coast of Shgo. 

The natives assert that rats could not live upon the 
island: there are certainly none there. Some seven 
hundred years ago a similar statement in connexion 
with St. Ibar’s establishment on Beg Erin, off the Wex- 
ford coast, was made by Giraldus Cambrensis ; and we 
read in Hollinshed that Armagh city ‘is said to be 
enemie to rats, and if anie be brought hither, presently 
it dieth, which the inhabitants mmpute to the praiers 
of St. Patrick.” Mice, however, are known to make 
raids upon the too frequently scanty store of grain 
possessed by the islanders. Their first advent would, 
by general report, appear to be of comparatively recent 
date—‘‘ and thereby hangs a tale.” The legend is that 
some seventy or eighty years ago one of the natives, 
with malice prepense, and envy and hatred in his 
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heart, stole out one night, and feloniously slew, by 
stabbing, the cow which was the chief support of a 
neighbouring family. The blood of the milk-giver, thus 
cruelly, in a double sense, slaughtered, flowed, it is said, 
in more than one direction, but everywhere, upon con- 
gealing, instantly quickened, and became transformed 
into mice. ‘These animals ultimately proved a nuisance 
on the island; but for many years past the annoyance 
which they have occasioned in the destruction of stores 
has been scarcely appreciable. 

The Census return of 1881 showed that there were 
then 101 persons—men, women, and children—living 
upon Inismurray. In 1836, according to O’ Donovan, 
the population numbered 102. The family names were 
then — O’Curret, Brady, O’Heraghty, O’Hart, and 
O’Boyle. Since that time new blood would appear to 
have been introduced, the names now being—Brady, 
Heraghty, Boyle, Waters, Mannion, M‘Gowan, Dun- 
leavy, and Hoey. The O’Currets have disappeared. 
It will be remarked that in the interval several of the 
families appear to have dropped the prefix O to their 
names. Could O’Donovan have given them the O be- 
cause he believed that to be the right form ? 

Only three or four persons living on the island can be 
considered strangers: I refer to a detachment of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary quartered there on revenue duty ; for, 
be it sadly spoken, until a few years ago, the domain of 
St. Molaise was a centre from which poteen, i.e. illicit 
whiskey, flowed extensively over the whole seaboard 
from Sligo to Bundoran, and even to a considerable 
distance inland. That source of income has ceased, and 
yet the natives seem to live as well as ever. 

They are all Roman Catholics, and, with a single 
exception, speakers of two languages, viz. Gaelic and 
English. The exception is an extremely ancient woman, 
who could never be prevailed upon to learn the Sassanach 
tongue. It is interesting and amusing to hear little 
children chattermg to each other in Celtic—address 
them, and you will be replied to in English, the pro- 
nunciation of which may probably savour somewhat of 
the Elizabethan era, but which, in correctness of style, 
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is usually greatly superior to the average utterance of 
Cockneydom. With the rising generation the prevailing 
use of the Imsh tongue will, in all probability, expire. 
It is not, even now, the usual medium of communication 
between the islanders and people of the neighbouring 
coast. With Sligo, for many years past, as a rule, 
trading operations, large or petty, have been negotiated 
in English, a few of the elders only transacting affairs in 
the language of the Gael. All this, from an esthetic 
point of view, is no doubt greatly to be regretted, but 
there is no use in repining; inexorable utilitarianism 
seems certain to triumph. 

In general the people are of a fair-haired, comely, 
well-built race, probably Tuatha de Danaan; they are 
expert, courageous boatmen, and from time to time have 
furnished excellent seamen not only to the mercantile 
service, but also to the Royal Navy. True it is that the 
islanders are occasionally a little antagonistic to certain 
legal claims, and will resist payment of county cess, or 
tax for roads and institutions, in which they not un- 
warrantably consider they have no concern. .Yet they 
belong to the county of Sligo, and are expected to con- 
tribute more or less. They say, ‘‘ We have no roads, 
nor do we require them, and if we did they would not 
be made for us; we want a harbour, or at least a boat- 
quay—that, we cannot get, else we might gain plenty 
of money by our fishing ; and why should the authorities 
oblige us to pay them taxes from which no man, woman, 
or child on the island could expect to obtain the least 
benefit?” Let us trust that a time may soon arrive when 
Inismurray shall have its harbour of refuge for vessels 
even of goodly size, and that the teeming treasures of 
the ocean, by which it is surrounded, may at length 
be utilized not only for the benefit of the islanders, but, 
in these days of railway communication, for that of the 
country at large. 

The boats belonging to Inismurray are unhappily 
very few, the number being, it may be said, totally 
inadequate for the requirements of fishermen who, in 
many instances, in order to cast a line, are obliged to 
use a favourably situated rock or shelf of cliff as a plat- 
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form from which to ply their wretched ‘ engines,” con- 
sisting generally of a rough pole, a cast of frayed twine, 
a sinker of stone, and hooks attached to a foot or two 
of semi-decayed whip-cord. Their little crafts, how- 
ever, generally staunch and well-built, are admirably 
suited for near-shore purposes, and trips to the mainland ; 
they have here entirely superseded the curach, composed 
of wattle-work, covered by horse or cow skins, which, in 
the memory of many still hale and fresh, was the pre- 
vailing kind of small boat used by the people of our 
southern and western coasts. 

It is, indeed, somewhat strange to find, within less 
than twelve hours’ travel from the metropolis of Ireland, 
an insular community, numbering more than a hundred, 
yet unpossessed of a road, harbour, or even of a boat- 
pier. In other respects, Inismurray would seem to be 
equally remarkable. For many a long day there has not 
been resident upon the island a clergyman of any denomi- 
nation, and yet the inhabitants are orderly and religious, 
assembling for prayers in the venerable temple (Teach 
Molaise) on every Sunday and Church holiday. They 
have neither magistrate, doctor, surgeon, nor apothecary 
amongst them ; the absence of medical gentlemen is not 
much regretted, the people generally preferring to die of 
extreme old age! There exists not a single shop, ever 
so small, from Rue Point to Kinavally, or from Rezlic- 
odrain to Teernaneane—and this means within the length 
and breadth of the Isle of Muiredaich ! 

Until very recently the government of the island 
might have been described as monarchical in character, 
one of the O’Heraghtys usually occupying the position 
of Righ. Upon the demise of the last chief of that 
dynasty his widow succeeded. This lady re-married, 
and dying, left two sons, one being an O’Heraghty, and 
the other (by the second husband) a Waters. Between 
these two worthy individuals remains a rivalry still 
unsettled, so that it might be said a kind of interregnum 
at present exists. 

Formerly persons who had compromised themselves 
by quarreling unnecessarily with their neighbours, or 
by the commission of any act contrary to the unwritten 
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law of the community, were, by command cf tlie Righ, 
banished to Ireland for a period lengthy in proportion 
to the character of the charge made and proved against 
them. Such sentences, however, were very rare. In 
the present order of affairs the detachment of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary have little indeed to do but, as in 
duty bound, to make a patrol of the cliffs once in twenty- 
four hours. 

The National School, admirably conducted by Mrs. 
Waters, may be regarded as the only public institution 
which the island presents. " 

I am kindly permitted by Richard Jones, Esq., of 
Streedagh House, Grange, to state for the information of 
intending pilgrims to Inismurray, that upon receiving 
some days’ notice of their desire to visit the place, 
he could arrange with certain fishermen to: have a 
proper craft in waiting at Streedagh Point. The cost of 
the trip to and fro would be from one pound to thirty 
shillings, according to the number to be. conveyed, or 
the state of the weather,' but there is not accommodation 
upon the island for anything like a party. In the event 
of contrary winds, causing prolonged stay, it would be de- 
sirable for visitors to bring with them creature com- 
forts, such as tea, coffee, bread, &c., and perhaps some 
tinned meats—fish they can generally be supplied with on 
the spot. It is not amiss to have a few ounces of com- 
mon twist tobacco for distribution amongst the islanders, 
whose services in small matters will at times be required. 
They are often very proud, and will at times refuse 
money, which they think has not been earned—but ‘obacco, 
never! for that is a gift which, as a native once said to 
me, ‘‘one gentleman may receive from another.” 

Except during extremely calm, settled weather, 
ladies should not attempt a trip to the island, its 
people possessing no means of accommodating strangers 
of the gentler sex who would pay more than a flying 
visit. 


‘ Tourists can be conveyed in a good be favourable, this is the pleasanter as 
tive-ton boat, from Rosses Point, near well as the shorter route.—Eb. 
Sligo, for thirty shillings; and if the wind 
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NoriIcES OF THE History oF In1s-MUIREDAICH. 


Inis Muiredaich—in English “the Island of Murray” 
—has been known by the name which, im the spoken 
language of its natives, it still—from a very early period 
—hbears. Strangely enough, as pointed out by Lieut.-Col. 
Wood-Martin, in his valuable History of Shgo, recently 
published, it appears upon a map, made in 1609, of 
the Sligo and Donegal coasts, as ‘‘ Enisue Human, or 
Mourrig.”’ 


“Who this individual was, or how it came to pass that 
the place is called after him, has not yet been ascertained. 
The name was a common one among the ancient people 
of Erin. We read that in the time of St. Patrick there 
was at Kaillala a Bishop Muiredach. 

It is not improbable that from him the place, now 
so completely associated with the memory of St. Molaise, 
derives its appellation ; there is a tradition still extant 
amongst the islanders that its monastery at one time con- 
tained a full library of books. According to the same 
tradition a number of the volumes are supposed to have 
been immured, for the sake of concealment, within the 
mass of a certain tomb-like projection, which occurs on 
the interior of the south side-wall of Zach Molaise, per- 
haps the oldest of the remaining churches. Whether 
there be any truth in the story of a receptacle here 
occurring I cannot tell; but the legend is curious, es- 
pecially when considered in connexion with a secret 
cavity which I was fortunate enough to discover within 
the body of the altar immediately adjoining, and of 
which very curious ‘ find” a full description shall be 
given further on. This supposed book depository is also 
called the ‘‘bed” of the samt, and over it has been 
placed his celebrated oaken effigy. It is now needless 
to speculate on the probable fate of the manuscripts 
which, no doubt, at one time were written or preserved 
in this chief establishment of St. Molaise. Not a few 
must have been destroyed during the ravages of the 
Scandinavian pirates ; others, it may be presumed, were 
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allowed to be scattered and lost; while not a few, in 
all likelihood, were in the course of ages, and the de- 
cadence of learning, consigned to dust, ruin, and ob- 
livion. 

It is surprising and saddening to find that of Inis- 
murray—so rich, as will be seen, in precious ecclesiastical 
and other remains—in addition to the following scanty 
notices, no early records appear as yet to have been 
discovered. The Felire of Oengus, at August the 12th, 
contains the subjoined passage :— 


‘The calling of Laisrén of the Island of Muiredaich, 
great, magnified.” 


The Martyrology of Donegal presents the following 
- notice :— 


“ August 12. Molaisse, 7. e. Laisrén, son of Deglan 
of Inis Muiredaich, in the north (7. e. the north of 
Connaught); he it was who, at the cross of Ath-Inmlaisi, 
pronounced sentence of banishment on St. Columba.” 
(See Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, ed. Reeves, p. 286; 
and Christian Inscriptions in the Irwh Language, edited by 
Miss Stokes.) Dean Reeves has taken care to point out 
that this St. Molaise, or Laisrén, 1s not to.be confounded 
with St. Molaisi, Diamhinsi, or Devenish (an island in 
Lough Erne), son of Nadfracich, whose day is September 
the 12th. 

It would appear from statements made by O’ Donovan 
in a letter preserved amongst the Sligo Ordnance docu- 
ments in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy, 
that the Molaise of Inismurray, and the Patron of 
Devenish, similarly named, were by him considered one 
and the same individual. In the work on Irish In- 
scriptions just referred to, Miss Stokes writes: ‘“ It 
appears in the passage in the Life of Columba, regard- 
ing this saint, that he was already a man in authority 
when Columba was still young, and thus we may believe 
him to have been some years his senior, and conclude 
that the foundation of his monastery was in all proba- 
bility prior to that of Iona, and took place at some time 
early in the sixth century, about 520 or 540.” 
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The Annals of the Four Masters furnish the following 
references to Inismurray :— 

“ap. 747. Dicolla, son of Meinide, Abbot of Inis- 
Muiredaich, died.” 

‘‘a.p. 798. Mac Laisre, the Learned, of Inis-Muire- 
daich, died.” 

a.p., 802.—Inis-Muiredaich was burned by the 
foreigners, and they attacked Ros Commain.” 

There can be no doubt that these ‘‘ foreigners ” were 
Scandinavian rovers from Norway, or possibly from 
the country now called Denmark. Some of the older 
natives would seem to retain a faint traditional recol- 
lection of this, or probably some succeeding outrage 
committed by the Northmen. A long flat stretch of rock 
occurs upon the southern coast of the island, and at 
certain states of the tide, and in settled weather, presents 
a favourable and easy place for landing or embarking. 
At low tide the surface is quite dry, except in one spot 
near its centre, where a shallow pool of salt water is 
retained. This is called by the people Lochan-na-Cath, 
or the ‘Little Lake of the Battle.” I was told on the 
spot that in ages long past a great fight had here oc- 
curred between an invading force and the natives; and 
one of my informants even went so far as to say that 
the intruders were ‘‘the Danes.” It is much to be 
regretted that O’Donovan missed this interesting name, 
as forty bea ago tradition on the island was much 
more vivid than it is at present, and some curious tale 
in connexion with the spot might at that time have 
been rescued from oblivion. 

From the beginning of the ninth century to a. p. 1612 
history would appear to be silent regarding Inismurray. At 
the latter date we read in the Annals that Maeleoin O’ Dalaigh 
(Moylan O’Daly) died on All Souls Day, and was in- 
terred in Inis Muiredaich, ‘after bearing triumph from 
the world and the devil.” O’Daly’s tomb still remains, 
but in a very shattered condition, as it has on more than 
one occasion been broken open and violated by revenue 
authorities in search of illicit spirits. Indeed, not very 
distant recollections seem to show that, as has been said 
of the proverbial sapper, ‘‘ nothing was sacred” to the 
hunters after poteen. 
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\ 

: Tue Antiquities or Ins MurrepAIcu. 

: In this section I propose to describe the antiquities 

| remaining upon the island. The buildings and other 

| monuments shall be mentioned in the order which their 

| several peculiarities would seem to suggest. Of course 

| it will be necessary to group together a number of the 
smaller objects, such as sepulchral leacs, altar-stones, &c., 
under a general heading ; but I trust it will be found that i 
not a single structure, or even one stone of interest, shall 
have failed to receive in proper place a special notice. 
The following is a list of the subjects referred to :— 


1. The Cazseal, or Stone Fort, with its cella. 

2. Teach Molaise, the Oratory or Dwelling of St. 
Molaise. 

3. Leampull-na-Bfear, the ‘‘Church of the Men.” This, 

no doubt, was the Zeampull Mér, or great church of the 
establishment. It is sometimes styled the ‘ Monastery” ; 
and is also known as Teampull Molaise. 

4. Teampull-na-Teinidh, or the ‘‘ Church of the Fire.” 
This structure is evidently less ancient than the other 
ecclesiastical buildings remaining upon the island. 

5. Teampull-na-mban, or the ‘‘ Church of the Women.” 

6. A number of Altars, within or without the cashel, 
most of them bearing very ancient and curiously-carved 
crosses of stone, swearing-stones, &c. &c. 

7. ‘Two monuments of the class usually styled ‘‘ Hole- 
stones,” which are held in high veneration on account of 
certain supernatural powers which they are supposed to 
possess. 

8. Eight memorial Leacs, bearing inscriptions in Irish 
or Latin. Of these records four are here for the first 
time noticed. 

9. Monumental stones, uninscribed. 

10. Several dullans, or rude font-like objects of stone, 

the precise use of which has not as yet been ascertained. 
11. The Sacred Wells, with their coverings of stone. 
12. The Leachia, or Stations, with their monuments. 
13. Concluding Remarks. 
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The above catalogue comprises every class of remains 
to be found on this singularly interesting island, which 
may in a manner be described as a museum of antiquities 
relating chiefly to the earlier period of the ancient Irish 
Church. Of course all cannot be supposed to belong to 
the days of SS. Molaise and Columba. 

The cashel was, as I shall endeavour to show, at 
one time occupied by tenants differing widely indeed 
in thought and habits of life from the community of 
children of the Faith, who reared the temples which it 
now contains, and carved the memorial stones which 
still speak so eloquently of the past. The additions 
and alterations of medizeval date, exhibited by some of 
the sacred edifices, are interesting as indicating the con- 
tinued occupation of the island by an _ ecclesiastical 
colony from the days when, as Spenser wrote— 


‘¢ Ireland flourishéd in fame, 
And wealth, and goodness, far above the rest 
Of all that bear the British Islands name”’— 


down almost to our own time. 


Tur ‘ CalsEAL,” OR CASHEL. 


Irishmen of cultivated mind in general, and our 
native antiquaries in particular, have for more than one 
generation rejoiced in the idea that in her ecclesiastical 
round towers, stone-roofed churches, bee-hive celle, 
sculptured crosses, and ogam inscriptions, Erin pos- 
sesses antiquarian treasures which are peculiarly ‘“‘ racy 
of her soil,” and stand unrivalled in point of interest 
by any monuments of antiquity of the same, or nearly 
the same, class and age to be found in Western Europe. 

Within the memory of archeologists, many of whom 
are still in the vigour of life, a third class of monu- 
ment, equally with the towers, &c., &c., characteristic of 
the genius of our ancient people, has, for the first time, 
formed a subject of study. I[ allude to the great stone 
fortifications usually styled dun, caher, lis, or cashel, which 
are chiefly, but not exclusively, found m the western 
and southern districts of Ireland, and of which only 
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a few of the larger examples have as yet been described 
and illustrated. 

There can be no question that the date of the 
great majority of these often-stupendous works remains 
to be ascertained. In not a few instances, however, 
they belong to a period of authentic history, and are 
known to have been erected several centuries before the 
introduction of Christianity into this kingdom. We also 
learn, on trustworthy authority, that in the fifth century 
of our era several regal or princely magnates, upon their 
conversion to Christianity by St. Patrick, resigned their 
immemorial places of strength to the saint, to be used 
by him for purposes of his mission. ‘Thus we find 
that Donoughpatrick, county Meath, has its name from 
Domnach Padraig, the ‘‘ Church of Patrick,” which stood 
on this site. 

It is related in the life of our national saint—attributed 
to St. Evin, and published by Colgan in his Trias 
Thaumaturga—that Conall, the brother of King Loeghaire, 
who resided here, not only gladly accepted Christianity, 
and was baptized, but also showed great kindness to 
St. Patrick, and gave him his house or rath on which 
to erect a church, and the ‘ outline” (writes Wilde) 
‘‘ of this very cashel can still be discerned in the 
present graveyard.” In like manner was St. Patrick 


presented by Daire, the chieftain of the district in 


which the city of Armagh stands, with his dwelling- 
place—Rath Daire. The site is now occupied by the 
cathedral: it is scarcely necessary to state, all trace 
of the rath has been obliterated. At ‘Trim the saint 
was In possession of a similar presentation. Within the 
bounds of a grand prehistoric dun or cashel (in all pro- 
bability a Firbolgian work), situated at Muirbheach Mit, 
on Aran Mor, are the remains of St. Macduagh’s monas- 
tery, a foundation of the sixth century. When Petrie 
saw this fort, in 1821, its wall in one place was twenty 
feet in height, and thirteen in thickness at its summit. 

It may fairly be asked why I have referred at 
some length to the occupation by early Christians of 
forts or dwellings, the work of pagan times, and which 


‘had obviously never been intended by their builders for 
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the use of ecclesiastics. In reply, I would simply state 
that my object was to show how in certain instances the 
utilization of such strongholds, by pioneers of Chris- 
tianity, had in Ireland occurred. It does not for one 
moment follow that where we find a small church or two, 
composed of hammered or cut, well-laid stones, set in lime 
cement, encompassed by a rude unmortared wall, eighteen 
feet in height, and thirteen in thickness, we are bound 
to conclude that all the works thus grouped together must 
necessarily have been contemporaneously erected, and, as 
a whole, represent a single original design. | 
Antiquaries are perfectly well acquainted with the 
architectural features of our great Firbolgian forts ; they 
are equally skilled in the peculiarities of the mur, which 
it was customary to raise round our earliest ecclesiastical 
establishments. These two classes of structure, though 
often described under the same name (caiseal), are widely 
dissimilar, the former being of considerable height and 
thickness of wall, and on the interior generally present- 
ing stepped inclines leading upwards from the ground, 
while ecclesiastical environments are invariably weaker 


than their elder and pagan namesakes. Their walls 


could hardly ever have served as defensive works 
against organized human violence, and were probably 
intended as barriers by which encroachment of wild 
animals or of cattle might be checked. Possibly they 
may have been only ‘“‘ bounds” to certain of the commu- 
nity. Invariably they are low, and loosely constructed, 
and the wall is rarely remarkable for its thickness. 
I speak now only of our earlier examples. In later 
days, no doubt, the mur, or catseal proper, became de- 
selene into a fortification, with an arched extrance 
gateway, as at Glendalough, county Wicklow, and Inis- 
main, on Lough Corrib, where transition works of the 
kind can be studied. Still later examples of monastic for- 
tification may be observed at Cashel, county Tipperary ; 
at Howth, county Dublin—but I need not refer further 
to medizval sey ten many of which could easily be 
pointed to. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the true father of 
Irish Archeology, Dr. Petrie, does not appear ever to 
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have visited Inismurray. He seems to have formed his 
opinion of Molaise’s establishment from report only ; 
and his remarks have been adopted by more recent 
writers, who have evidently been led by statements 
which Petrie himself, had his life been prolonged, would, 
in all certainty, have changed, or modified. His idea 
was that the cashel and its enclosures represented the 
wall, temples, and celle of an ecclesiastical town, “ like 
those of the early Christians in the East, which were 
named Laura poeLiogy a Greek word expressing the 
cloister, or enclosure of a monastery.” 

After a long and patient examination of the features 
and peculiarities of this great cazseal, or, as the word is 
now written, cashel, I can arrive at but one conclusion, 
viz. that the work throughout is at least as ancient as a 
number of military duns, or forts, remaining upon the 
Aran Islands, several of which there is strong reason to 
believe date from a period several centuries older than 
the dawn of Christianity in Ireland.’ 

The structure consists of a wall (of uncemented and 
undressed stones), varying from seven to fifteen feet in 
thickness at its base, and in plan presenting the figure 
of a somewhat rude triangle, with corners rounded off. 
Its length from north-east to south-west 1s 175, and its 
breadth in the opposite direction 135, feet. These are 
internal measurements. The present height of the wall, 
in several of its portions, is as follows:—South side, 
seven feet six inches, as well as can be ascertained, the 
line of base being rather rough and irregular ; east, 
eight feet nine inches; north, nine feet six inches ; north- 
north-west, thirteen feet; west, nine feet nine inches. 

There are four entrances, and possibly a fifth, which 
latter was situated to the south-west face, if we may 
judge from existing indications. The largest and most 
Important entrance occupies a position in the north- 
eastern side of the wall—it is called the ‘‘ Water- 
gate,” probably from an adjoining well, dedicated to 
St. Molaise. Through it all bodies of drowned male 


1 Where the scale is not given with the in the descriptive letterpress. 
Plate, measurements will be found noted 
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natives recovered from the sea are conveyed for inter- 
ment in the enceinte. The stones of which it is com- 
posed are comparatively small, as may be judged from a 
glance at the foregoing illustration, which is a faith- 
ful representation of the external appearance of this 
interesting portal. Its dimensions are—height, six feet 
three inches ; breadth at top three feet ; at bottom three 
feet five inches. Its depth is seven feet, which of course 
is here the thickness of the wall. The southern entrance 
is a thing of yesterday, having, together with a large 
portion of the adjoining wall, been erected in toto by 
the men commissioned by the Board of Works as con- 
servators. * 


Scale of Fzet— 


Fig. 5.—Ground-plan of Low Entrance. 


Upon the north-western curve of the wall are two 
other entrances which, for many reasons, claim parti- 


1 This feature, when the stones become bably a snare, to future inquiring anti- 
somewhat weathered and lichened, will quaries. Its dimensions need not be here 
remain a mockery, a delusion, and pro- _noted. 
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Fig. 8.—Ope of Low Entrance. No. Ie Taken from Interior of Cashel. 
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cular attention.' A description of one would well answer 
for both, though, as may be seen from the accompanying 
drawings, there exists a difference of a few inches im 
their respective measurements. Advancing from without, 
you enter the cashel wall by a flat-headed aperture with 
inclined jambs. The height of this doorway is two feet 
eight inches ; its breadth at lintel, two feet; its breadth 
below is somewhat greater. Passing through a kind of 
ope or passage about three feet in depth, and closed over- 
head by horizontally-laid flagstones, you enter a dome- 
covered chamber, the roof of which is seven feet above 
the present level of the floor. About midway in this 
crypt, which has a diameter of six feet, an obstruction, 
consisting of a nearly perpendicular face of earth, at 
present two feet and a-half in height, 1s met with. 

No doubt, if the place were cleared out, the height 
would be much more considerable, the original floor 
being probably on a level with the present base of the 
external entrance, or even lower. The rest of the 
crypt is a counterpart of that just passed, but, as the 
sections show, with a floor of higher elevation. This 
plan of construction is very ingenious, and by its adop- 
tion defenders of the passage would, doubtlessly, com- 
mand ample vantage-ground against hostile intruders — 
from without, who could approach only singly. ‘The 
first comer being disabled or slain, the passage would 
become blocked, in which case no further advance on 
the part of assailants could immediately follow. We find 
something almost identical with this defensive arrange- 
ment in many of our earliest-looking souterrains, occur- 
ring in raths and lisses, and indeed in places which appear 
never to have possessed a mur, or rampart of any kind. 
In the rath examples, a passage more or less lengthy, 
low, and narrow, is traversed; then comes a sudden 
stoppage, some feet in height, over which a kind of 
tunnel appears. Clamber up the obstruction and you 
will discover the mouth of a second gallery, or passage 
leading into a dome-roofed chamber. It is much the 
same plan in all Irish souterrains of any considerable 


1 See plan of cushel, p. 187, where each is marked ‘‘ Low Entrance.” 
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size. Sir William Wilde, in his work on Lough Corrib, 
p. 205, has given a measured plan and section, accom- 
panied by a description of one of these curious remains 
occurring in the neighbourhood of Moytura, as also of a 
second example at Cooslughoga, ‘the rat’s foot,” in the 
same neighbourhood. The latter exhibits several signs 
of very great antiquity, one of its side-walls being com- 
posed of large upright flagstones, ‘‘ not unlike those that 
support the roof and passage into New Grange; and, like 
those of that remarkable structure, some of them are 
indented with artificial depressions along their sides and 
edges.” 3 : 


Fig. 9.—Ope of Low Entrance. No.2. Taken from Interior of Cashel. 


These two so-called ‘‘low entrances” are about thir 
yards apart. That portion of the cashel’s curve in whic 
they occur varies in thickness from eleven to thirteen 
feet. At the openings the depth is eleven feet, while the 
thickness of the wall on. the opposite, or eastern and 
southern portion of the fort, varies from seven to about 
eight feet. 
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Although neither O’Donovan nor Lord Dunraven 
appear to have noticed these most remarkable entrances, 
or to have compared their architectural exhibits with 
those of the comparatively better-known Water-gate, 
yet his lordship did not fail to remark the striking 
differences in point of thickness, quality, and geologi- 
cal character of masonry, size and arrangement of the 
stones, which appear when the north-western and south- 
eastern portions of the fort are fairly. examined and 
compared one with the other. The former segment of 
the wall’s curve is composed of blocks of larger size, 
better selected, and more skilfully laid, than are to be 
found in the latter. The face is in many places truly 
Cyclopean, and the material is of the kind usually found 
in rocks piled beneath the cliffs of the island; easy to 
split, and form into rough building blocks. On the 
opposite side we find small stones, comparatively inferior 
masonry, a wall thinner by five feet or so, a widely dif- 
ferent style of doorway, and, generally, another quality 
of stone prevailing. Considering these very striking 
differences of detail, it would be scarcely reasonable to 
assume that the building in which they occur is, as a 
whole, of one and the same period. 

Let us seek for further architectural evidence of the 
original character of this most remarkable cashel. The 
interior of the wall appears to have been composed of 
masonry much less strong than that of the exterior, and 
to have fallen in, or crumbled down in many places within 
the area. In clearing away the debris, which was at some 
points several yards in thickness, the Board of Works 
people found large stones, which had evidently formed a 
partition between the bases of several pairs of flights of 
steps, or inclines which, as we may judge from three 
happily-remaining examples, led from the ground to the 
summit. of the wall, where there was, no doubt, anciently 
a parapet or breastwork of some kind. When the late 
Karl of Dunraven, in company with Miss Stokes, some 
years ago visited Inismurray, the steps, or inclines re- 
ferred to, owing to the accumulation of stones and rub- 
bish which had fallen upon them, were scarcely visible. 

Surely the presence of these arrangements, which form 
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so striking a feature in the grand military fortresses of 
Aran, as in Dun Aengus and Dun Connor, in Staig 
Fort, Kerry, in Caher Gall, Galway, and elsewhere, must 
be considered as stamping on Inismurray cashel a purely 
fortress and unmonastic character. A handful of eccle- 
siastics and students, such as the island in its most pros- 
perous days might have sustained, could never have 
dreamt of manning a wall of proportions like those of 
this structure; and in the “low entrances,” here for the 
first time noticed as the original doorways of the cashel, 
I venture to say, we may recognize features which are 
more archaic than any usually found in Irish works 
other than the prehistoric souterrain. 

Let us for a moment just consider bare possibili- 
ties. Is it likely that in the sixth century any Irish 
saint, however powerful in a worldly point of view, 
would think of undertaking a task like that of erecting 
round his cell, and possibly an adjoiing church, and 
a few bee-hive houses, a mur or cashel with a wall at 
least twenty feet high, varying in thickness from fifteen 
to seven feet, pierced by cunningly-devised and elabo- 
rate doorways, furnished with a series of steps lead- 
ing to the summit of the rampart, having within the 
substance of the wall several chambers, and within the 
enclosure lines of covered passages leading to crypts and 
souterrains like those, in olden time, constructed for con- 
cealment or defence by Firbolgian or Tuatha de Danaan 
tribes? Could he have done so had he so desired? How 
many masons and other artificers, and what time, would 
it take to collect the necessary material, and complete 
such a structure ? What would be the use of a fortress to 
men untrained to martial exercise, even if their number 
was sufficient to watch and guard the gates and defend 
the wall ? 

It is greatly to be deplored that when rebuilding or 
refacing a considerable portion of the cashel wall, the 
Board of Works “ conservers” appear to have mistaken 
certain spaces between the inclines (see points marked 
A and B respectively in the annexed sketch) for the 
bases of niches. The wall should not have been meddled 
with. It would have been enough just to clear its base 
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of fallen stones and rubbish. As it is, in the ‘“ restora- 
tion” certain niche-like recesses, for which there is no 
precedent or authority, extending from the ground to 
the summit of the wall, have: been constructed. To add, 
if possible, to the absurdity of this modern design, 
within each recess' has been deposited a cross-inscribed 
memorial stone which should never have been removed 
from the grave over which it had stood, or lain, for 
perhaps a thousand years, or more. 

Unlike Dun Aengus and some other of the great 
Aran forts which stand upon naked rock, the Inismurra 
cashel has within and around it some soil, shallow nde 
but of depth sufficient to admit of covered ways being 
constructed beneath its surface. Any attempt to trace 
the plan of these souterrains would be fiercely resisted 
by the islanders, the enclosure of the cashel having for 
many centuries been used as a cemetery. 

It will be observed on reference to the plan that the 
area of the cashel is divided by stone barriers into four 
divisions of unequal size. These works bear all the 
marks of extreme age, and there can be little doubt that 
they form an integral portion of the fort as it was om- 
ginally planned, Their use may have been twofold. 
Supposing the place carried by an enemy, the defenders 
would in these walls possess admirable bulwarks, from 
the shelter of which it would be a difficult task to drive 
them, while they themselves might still be in a position to 
prolong the struggle, and probably in the end drive away 
the invader. Within their substance, too, might be con- 
structed cells like those which are not unfrequently found 
beneath the soil in the enclosure of stone or earthen forts 
of early days. Some such arrangement may here be 
traced in more places than one; but through the sapping 
and mining of the revenue men amongst the stones, in 
search of illicit whiskey, they have become almost entirely 
ruined. 

The main wall of the cashel contains several little 
chambers of a similar character. For what purpose they 


1 Could tho Board of Works ‘‘ restorer’’ mistakon pagan for Christian architec- 
have taken the recesses for “ stations’’— ture ?—Eb. 
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were intended it is difficult to say. At a short distance to 
the west of the doorway facing Teampull-na-Teinidh occurs 
a chamber of this kind, measuring seven feet six inches 
in length, by five feet in breadth, and four in height. 
Near it 1s a second chamber about five feet square, and 
four in height, lighted by windows looking outward. 
This aperture is but eighteen inches in height, by two 


feet in breadth. About thirty feet northward from the 


newly-built southern doorway of the cashel there is a 
small room in the thickness of the wall, which is used 
as a receptacle for the straw bedding of such of the 
natives as die upon the island. It has no name, nor is 
there any tradition as to the time it was first applied 
to its present use. A second chamber of the same kind, 
oval in form, and entered by a small square-headed 
doorway, occurs immediately above. It also is filled with 
rotten straw, remains of the bedding of persons interred 
within the cashel. . 

In the year 1880 some officers of the Board of Public 
Works visited Inismurray, and set a numerous staff to 
work at the several ruins. Their mission was to conserve 
—at least it was expected to be so—but any true antiquary 
or ecclesiologist who had seen the island remains before 
certain changes had been made in their style and appear- 
ance by the ‘‘ conservers,” (!) will think it a pity that the 
various structures had been interfered with. The cashel, 
for instance, has neither been restored nor conserved, it has 
been ¢ransformed, The wall all round is now of a nearly 
uniform height. There has been much building up; and 
there has been no little throwing down of original work, 
so that at present the structure, with its newly-designed 
and erected Cyclopean gateway, and other incongruities, 
must be looked upon at least as misleading to future 
antiquarian students. Scores of witnesses to the fact are 
ready to testify to the demolition (to the extent of from 
three to four feet) of upper portions of the ancient work. 
This levelling down, the natives assert, was to enable 
the ‘‘ conservers,” with the greater ease to themselves, 
to level up. Ancient top courses of stones were re- 
quired as materials for new base work. 

The wall now presents the appearance of a gigantic 
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tub or vat, at least when viewed from a little distance. 
No one in future will ever be able to say, exactly, what 
was the height of the cashel wall in a. p. 1880, unless, 
indeed, some memoranda from the note-books of tourists 
may yet crop up. Levellers are not likely to have 
recorded measurements of heights in portions of the 
demolished work; but, within a foot or two, native re- 
collection may, for a generation, be relied upon. 

“Do not let us talk of restoration,” writes Ruskin, 
in his Seven Lamps of Architecture. ‘‘ The thing is a lie 
from beginning to end. More has been gleaned out of 
desolated Nineveh than ever will be out of rebuilt Milan. 
It is no question of expediency or feeling whether we 
shall preserve the buildings of past times or not. We 
have no right whatever to touch them—they are not 
ours. They belong partly to those who built them, and 
partly to all the generations of mankind who are to 
follow us. The dead still have their right in them. .. . 
It matters not whether in rage, or in deliberate folly, 
the people who destroy idee! be causelessly are a 
mob; and architecture is always destroyed cause- 
lessly.” 


The Clochans, or Celle.—Within the enceinte of the 
cashel, and evidently forming portion of its original plan 
as a place of habitation, are found three distinctly-deve- 
loped structures of the kind often described as ‘‘ bee-hive 
houses” or ‘‘ huts,” and not a few indications of other 
buildings, more or less cryptic, the exact character of 
which, owing to ancient, as in some instances to modern, 
vandalism, cannot be strictly defined. The most remark- 
able of these curious remains is situate at the southern 
termination of the strong barrier which extends from 
the northern side of the cashel, and is known amongst 
the natives as Toorybrenell (O’Brenell’s Tower), or the 
School-house. It is of an oval form, is composed, on 
the interior, of very large stones, and presents, on 
the exterior, where the sides and roofing have been 
somewhat disturbed, much the appearance of a sepul- 
chral mound, or carn. Its internal measurement is 
about thirteen feet in length; breadth, somewhat less; 
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and height, from floor to apex of vault, fourteen feet. 
The walls converge gradually upwards from a little dis- 
tance above ground; and upon one side is a kind of 
projecting bench, or seat-like offset, composed of rude 
masonry, upon which, in all probability, the beds of the 
ancient occupants were stretched. The aspect of this 
primitive chamber is not unlike that of a prehistoric burial 
vault, with this exception, that towards the south side is an 
ope, measuring one foot in height, and one foot eight inches 
in breadth, which cannot be said to light the apartment, 
and was probably designed as a passage for air or smoke. 
The style of the entrance is truly archaic, even Cyclo- 
pean, and interestingly contrasts with that of the well- 
finished doorways of the adjoming churches. In no part 
of this building, nor in the other cells which I shall have 
occasion to notice, is there a trace of hammered or cut 
stone, or of cement or mortar of any kind. Indeed it 
is impossible to believe that these clochans, or celle, 
and the churches were contemporaneously erected. The 
height of this ope is three feet eight inches; the breadth 
at top, one foot nine inches; and at bottom two feet 
two inches. It will be observed that the inclination of 
the jambs is in this instance exceptionally great. The 
sketch represents the portal as seen from the interior, 
and framing, as it were, a view of the southern entrance 
to the Teampull-na-Teinidh. 


Trahaun a Chorrees.—A second cell, which bears the 
above name, occupies a place within the cashel, close to 
the Water-gate. It is formed, like the School-house, 
of large unhammered stones laid together without 
any cement. In plan, it may be described as an oval, 
or an oblong with the angles rounded off, and hav- 
ing at its southern end a second chamber, or kind of 
ante-room, which is entered from the larger apartment 
by a very small, low, square-headed doorway. The 
length of the principal chamber is, on the interior, 
about seven feet; it is difficult to determine the di- 
mensions of the smaller one, as many of its parts 
have fallen, and the place appears to be more or less 
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Fig. 12.—Doorway of Toorybrenell, or the: School-honse, from the Interior. 
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blocked up with rubbish. The principal doorway, of which 
an illustration is here presented, exhibits unmistakable 
characteristics of extreme antiquity. It is in height three 
feet eight inches; in breadth at the lintel, one foot ten 
inches, and at the bottom two feet five inches. The name 
Trahaun-a- Chorrees signifies the Lent Trahaun, or place of 
prayer, and the islanders have a tradition that 1t was here 
the monks were accustomed to assemble for vespers. It is 
difficult to conceive how they could have sung, at least 
with any effect, in so small a place; but probably the 
trahaun was only so used by them as a temporary refuge 
during the prevalence of severe weather. When singing 
their vespers they may have occupied the green space 
which fronts this mysterious structure. The annexed 
view of the doorway is taken from the interior. Several 
steps, which have all the appearance of high antiquity, 
ascend from it to the level of the ground outside. It 
would thus appear that the site of the ¢rahaun had been 
more or less excavated. | 

From the Water-gate to a point nearly adjoining 
the north-eastern end of Teach Molaise a wall, at pre- 
sent of inconsiderable height and thickness, extends. 
This work does not seem to contain any chamber, and 
the motive of its erection is difficult of explanation. 
Remains of several passages, or cells, can be traced in 
the broad barrier which runs from St. Molaise’s house to 
the so-called School-house, or TYoorybrenell, and from 
thence, in a curved line, to the southern doorway (lately 
built) of the cashel. One of these crypts occurs to the 
north-east of Teampull-na-Teinidh, but is now so ruined as 
to be almost featureless. It seems to be portion of a 
covered way by which the last-mentioned church was 
connected with Teach Molaise. A description of it in 
its existing state would almost be an impossibility. 
Another cell-like ruined chamber may be noticed in the 
wall-work which abuts on the south-eastern side of the 
School-house. 

No doubt several passages and small crypts, now 
indistinguishable amongst the debris of the larger divid- 
ing wall, exist. Indeed portions of several, which were 
well known to the fathers of the present generation of 
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natives, are still faintly visible. While the smaller celle 
of the cashel are of irregular form, the larger, as has 
been stated, are nearly circular or oval in plan, both 
within and without—never square. 


~ On St. Michael’s Island, or Rock—one of the Skelligs, 
off the southern coast—are six cells, or dwelling-houses, 
all of which, though more or less circular without, are 
strictly square within. In like manner, the celle, or 
dwellings, which were erected in connexion with St. 
Fechin’s establishment on Ardoiléan, or High Island, 
county Galway, are quadrangular on the interior, 
though roughly circular in external plan. The cashel 
there, as we may: judge from its existing remains, 
could not at any time have served the purpose of 
a fortification; the wall was never of any considerable 
height or thickness, and the dwellings, be it observed, 
are on its outside. It was probably intended simply as 
a fence by which consecrated ground might be guarded 
against the trespass and pollution of cattle. 

The same might be said of St. Brendan’s so-called 
‘‘cashel” on Inis Gloria, county Mayo, the wall of which 
is only two feet wide, and three in height. These pro- 
portions could scarcely ever have been greater, little or 
no debris occurring; and it is certain that no stones 
which had belonged to it have been carried away. ‘St 
Brendan’s House,” as the bee-hive structure which it 
contains is styled, is circular in form, but there is no 
evidence that it had been erected by that saint. It may 
have been ancient even in his day, and have been simply 
utilized by him. The cell of St. Finan Cam, on Church 
Island, Lough Curraun, county Kerry, is square on the 
interior, and of bee-hive shape externally. On Ozléan 
Isnaig, or Senach’s Island, one of the Magherees, county 
Kerry, occurs a cashel, the wall of which measures no less 
than eighteen feet in thickness, and is composed of enor- 
mous blocks of limestone. It is difficult to believe that 
this great work was designed solely for the defence of 
the two diminutive oratories and the three bee-hive huts 
which it encloses. We have seen that primitive eccle- 
siastical cashels of undoubted character were of ex- 
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tremely light construction ; but here, as on Inismurray, 
we find a wall of enormous thickness, which must have 
taken much time, cost, and labour, to erect, enclosing 
clochans, rudely built of uncemented stones, and eir- 
cular, or oval, in plan. I think it can be shown that 
at least the great majority of the celle of our primitive 
Churchmen were internally of a quadrangular form ; 
and it seems to be pretty certain that prehistoric cloch- 
ans, lke the duns, cashels, hisses, or cahers, with 
which they are so frequently found associated, were, 
almost without exception, more or less circular or oval 
in plan. If this be so, in the absence of any evidence 
to the contrary, we have much reason to believe that 
the Inismurray cashel, and the unmortared celle which 
it encloses, belong to ante-Christian times in Ireland, 
and were simply utilized, not erected, by the commu- 
nity of St. Molaise, or by other Churchmen. 


Teach-an-alais, or the Sweat-House.— For various 
reasons it seems desirable that a notice of the very 
curious, and perhaps unique, building which lies close 
to the cashel wall, to the northward, should here be 
given. I allude to a stone-roofed structure, in plan 
somewhat of a horseshoe form, which would seem to 
the architectural eye to be as ancient as any work 
remaining upon the island. It is styled by the natives, 
who evidently know how to call a spade a spade, simply, 
Teach-an-alais, or, in English, the ‘‘ Sweat-house ;” and 
the tradition is that the place was used in olden time in 
the way that far-Eastern baths were tens of centuries 
ago; as formerly, in Britain, were Roman baths; and, 
as the so-called ‘l'urkish baths are, even now, with us. 

The above remarks had been penned, and the manu- 
script was already in the printer’s hands, when Pro- 
fessor Hennessy, of the Science and Art Department, 
was good enough to furnish me with the following in- 
teresting memorandum :— 


‘* It is remarkable that what are called Turkish baths in Ireland and 
Great Britain have been designated Roman-Irish baths in Germany and 
Bohemia. I saw baths designated ‘ Rimische-Irische Bader’ at Prague 
and Nuremberg in 1879.”—H. Hennessy, F.R.S. 
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The structure, which is composed of large stones, set 
without mortar or cement, measures internally about 
five feet and a-half, by four feet two inches. The floor 
being covered with stones and rubbish, it is difficult to 
determine the height of the apartment. The distance 
from ground to roof was sents about five feet. There 
is but one aperture—a doorway, measuring at present 
two feet in height, by two in width. It is square- 
headed, with slightly-inclined jambs. 


THE CHURCHES. 


Teach Molaise—The cashel contains three small 
churches, or oratories, which are styled Teach Molaise, 
Teampull-na-Bfear (this building is also occasionally called 
Teampull Molaise, and, sometimes, the Monastery), and 
Teampull, or Teach-na-Teinidh, respectively. ‘The most re- 
markable, and the best preserved, of these interesting 
structures is the first named. It is called after the 
patron saint of the island ag word teach signifying in 
the Irish language a church, as well as a house), and is 
probably the most ancient building of its class remain- 
ing in a perfect state of preservation. It is of extremely 
small proportions, measuring, internally, but eight feet 
ten inches and a-half in length, by seven feet ten inches 
in breadth. The side-walls are of great thickness, in 
order to sustain a roof of stone which still remains un- 
impaired, though the storms and frosts of fully twelve 
hundred years have done their worst upon it. In 
plan it is a simple quadrangle, entered by a door- 
way situate in its western end, and lighted by a single 
window placed in the opposite gable at a considerable 
distance above the level of the ground. The walls 
are composed of stones, generally of large size, set in 
somewhat irregular courses; all except those forming 
the doorway and window casings being rough and un- 
hewn. The masonry, nevertheless, is in style much 
less rude than that of the cashel, or of the bee-hive 
houses; and mortar composed of lime, made apparently 
from sea shells, was freely used throughout the build- 
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Fig. 16.—South-west View of Teach Molaise. 
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ing. Owing to the fact of the roof being externally 
overspread with vegetable matter, and lined on the in- 
terior with a thick coating of cement, it is impossible to 
ascertain with any degree of certainty the manner in 
which the stones of which it is built are laid. The 
— part of the western gable, and some feet of the 
adjoining roof are slightly lower than the level of the 
more eastern portion of the building, with which they 
should correspond. It would seem that at some period, 
not now remembered, the roof had been broken, and was 
clumsily repaired. A kind of bench or seat, composed 
of solid masonry about two feet in height, and over a 
foot in depth, extending the entire length of the south 
side-wall, upon the exterior, forms a unique feature in 
this building. A somewhat similar offset occurs in the 
interior, and is styled by the natives the ‘Saint’s Bed,” 
from a tradition that it served as a sleeping bench to 
Molaise, when this feach was his dwelling-place. Another 
story is that the saint lies buried within it. The natives 
declare that here are hidden a number of holy books 
which had belonged to the monastery in its palmy days.’ 
At the eastern end is an altar constructed of rude stones 
of various sizes, and roughly laid without any kind of 
cement. Its upper surface is covered with small flags 
brought from various parts of the interior of the 
cashel. Most of these are fragments of monumental 
slabs. While removing some of the accumulation in 
search of carved or lettered stones, my companion, a man 
of considerable mark on the island, went somewhat deeper 
than any explorer had before been known to penetrate, 
and was rewarded by the discovery of a cist-like hollow 
within the centre of the altar. This singular cavity was, 
no doubt, intended as a secret receptacle for some very 
sacred relic. We found within it a decayed piece of 
wood, apparently yew, shaped something like the flat 
pencil, such as carpenters sometimes use, and measuring 
about two inches in length. This we reverently returned 
to the cist, over which we replaced the stones, leaving 
the altar just in its usual condition. 


1 See ante, p. 181. 


Fig. 18.—Interior of Teach Mc/aisc. 
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The doorway, which nieasures four feet seven inches in 
height, and one foot nine inches in breadth, is formed of 
well-cut stones carefully fitted together. Most of them ex- 
tend through the entire thickness of the wall. Its sides 
are quite vertical, a circumstance worthy of remark, as 
opes of this early flat-headed class are almost invariably 
narrower at the top than at the base. Upon the exterior 
face of the lintel, over the centre of the entrance, is in- 
scribed a cruss of the Greek pattern, but with bifurcated 


Stale fSrrehkes . 
Fig. 19.—Cross on Lintel of Door, Teach Molaise. 


terminations to its vertical and horizontal members, 
and a small circular pellet opposite each angle of the 
figure. This form of cross is one of the very earliest 
known to students of Irish, and, I believe, of Eastern, 
Christian symbols. A carving somewhat similar, enclosed 
within a circle, occurs upon the doorway lintel of the 
grand old church of St. Fechin at Fore, county West- 
meath. <A few other like instances might be mentioned. 
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It is seen, perhaps, in a later form upon the doorway of 
Antrim Round Tower. All the church doorways upon 
which it is exhibited are of a primitive type. It is a 
curious circumstance that this cross appears to have re- 
mained unobserved by O’Donovan, Petrie, Lord Dun- 
raven, and other writers who have more or less described 
the peculiarities of Teach Molaise. So far as I am aware, 
it is here for the first time referred to. The accompany- 
ing engraving has been faithfully reduced from a rubbing, 
and a drawing leisurely made by myself while I still had 
the subject in view. Its dimensions can be ascertained by 
reference to the scale which accompanies the illustration. 

The only window in the structure, as already stated, 
is placed in the eastern gable, right over the altar, from 
the table of which it seems to spring. Like the doorway, 
it is composed of very large stones, nearly all extend- 
ing through the thickness of the wall. Its semicircular 
head is not constructed on the principle of the arch, but 
has been carved out of one, or rather out of a pair of 
stones. The jambs incline greatly upwards, and there 
is a considerable splay. From the base of the interior 
to the exterior of the light are four step-like ledges 
surmounted by a bevel, as shown in the sketch. The 
outer measurements of this window are—height, to curve 
of arch, one foot four inches; one foot three ches wide 
at base, and one foot one inch at commencement of 
arch. Round the exterior of the ope is a kind of 
recessed fillet, the only example of merely decorative 
carving (if we except the cross on the lintel) which the 
building presents. 

On Sundays and holidays the natives use this, the 
reputed dwelling and oratory of their patron saint, as a 
place of prayer and meditation. Notwithstanding the 
narrowness of its proportions, the islanders, one and all, 
are impressed with an idea that the place could never be 
so filled with worshippers that room might not be found 
for more. 

From the projection, or seat, extending along the 
southern side of Zeach Molatse, a view comprising nearly 
the whole of the places of interest embraced by the 
cashel can be obtained. Almost directly in front is 
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the Monastery, as that structure is sometimes styled. 
Nearly in the same direction are Cloca-breaca, and 
Altowr beg, two of the principal stations of the enclosure, 
as also the remarkable Praying Stones, the Holed 
Stone, and its companion. Somewhat to the right are 
Teach-na-Teinidh, the School-house, and other celle; and, 
in an opposite direction, the Lent Trahaun, and the 
Water-gate. The latter was, no doubt, in early days, 
the portal generally used by all who entered or p ae de 
from the sacred bounds. It has lately been stopped up. 
What strange manner of people must have passed beneath 
its lintel, from Firbolgian days to our own time; how vari- 
ous their thoughts and aspirations! ‘‘ Man may come, and 
man may go,” but it remains as ever. We can imagine 
St. Molaise in company with the fiery, but also saintly, 
Columba, and a few less distinguished clerics, seated 
upon the stony bench referred to, counselling, instruct- 
ing, and directing the “family” under their charge in 
ghostly matters, or in the execution of mundane works, 
which the requirements of the monastery from time to 
time necessitated. Moreover, it was a sheltered spot, 
no doubt dear to the contemplative mind. The sacred 
edifices were grouped around, and in front lay rows of 
cross-marked graves of departed brothers. 

The effigy of an ecclesiastic, carved in oak, and 
about four feet eight inches in height, at present occu- 
pies a position in an angle of the cell. It is not known 
with certainty that this was its original place. The 
natives assert that it is a statue of their patron saint, 
Molaise, and believe it to be the work of the Goban 
Saor, a famous artificer who, there is reason to assume, 
flourished some time in the sixth century, or there- 
abouts. On the other hand, it has been described (but 
by persons who were totally ignorant on any sub- 
ject of art) as the figure-head of a ship; some assert- 
ing it to have belonged to one of the vessels of the 
Armada, several of which were wrecked on the coast 
of Shgo.' Others conjecture that it probably surmounted 


1 In sight of Inismurray. The reefon were probably seeking for shelter in Milk 
which they struck is still called ‘‘Carrig- Haven, but failed to make the entrance.— 
na-Spania,’’ or The Spantard's Rock. They Ep. 


Fig. 21.—Oaken Figure of St. Molaise. 
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the prow of a merchantman cast away in the neighbour- 
hood, and that it came to shore, where it was picked 
up by some of the islanders, who, imagining it to be a 
figure of their saint, miraculously delivered to them by 
the sea, placed it over, or beside, the altar of their 
church ! 

The truth is, the effigy represents a cleric—no doubt 
St. Molaise—and that it is a medieval work executed, 
as may be judged from its style, some time about the 
commencement of the fifteenth century. It may possibly 
be somewhat older or somewhat later. The figure has 
been subjected to much ill usage. It is said on one 
occasion to have been stolen, and carried to sea, thrown 
overboard, and used as a target for rifle and pistol 
practice, and then set adrift.' Next morning, however, 
it was discovered in its accustomed place in the church. 
The figure had probably been found floating by some 
native fishermen, or had been washed ashore by the tide. 
Little can now be said of the face or hands, almost every 
detail having disappeared ; but the folds of the dress, 
though exhibiting a degree of stiffness characteristic of 
middle-age design, are not destitute of a certain amount 
of artistic feeling. 

Oaken statues of local saints would appear not to 
have been uncommon even in remote Western churches. 
One of St. Brendan remains on Clare Island, a second 
on Inis Gloria. A wooden statue of St. Ibar is recorded 
to have existed on the once celebrated island of Beg 
Erin, off the coast of Wexford. 

Teampull-na-Bfear.—In this venerable structure we 
may recognize a church, as distinguished from an oratory. 
It measures twenty-five feet six inches in length, by 
twelve feet in width; and, like every Irish temple of its 
class and period, is in plan a plain oblong quadrangle, 
with a square-headed doorway in the west gable, and 
a window to the east. In no striking respect does its 
architectural style differ from that of the building last 
described, except that the roof was probably composed of 
timber, thatch, or scraws—certainly not of stone. The 
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1 This occurrence took place early in the present coutury.—Eb. 
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doorway is four feet eleven inches high; one foot nine 
and a-half inches in breadth at top, and one foot eleven 
inches at bottom. Its component stones are all large, 
well wrought, and nicely fitted together. The lintel is 
particularly long and massive. A window very similar 
to that just described as belonging to Teach Molaise 
is seen in the eastern gable. It has the same kind of 
“steps,” inclined sides, and a large splay. On the in- 
terior it measures, to the spring of the arch, two feet 
eleven inches; breadth at top, two feet eight inches, 
and at base, two feet nine and a-half inches. Its semi- 
circular covering is carved out of two separate stones. 
The side-walls are prolonged one foot beyond the face 
of the eastern gable, and form pilasters about two feet 
five inches wide. Such projections are found in not a 
few of our earlier churches, both on their eastern and 
western terminations. It seems a strange arrange- 
so that they should appear here on the eastern end 
only. 
"There is on Inismurray a legend, that in the erec- 
tion of this church SS. Molaise and the celebrated 
Columba were partners, but that, owing to a difference 
in their respective dispositions, the one being mild and 
retiring, the other hot and enterprising, they could not 
at all times thoroughly agree; and so Columba made up 
his mind to leave the island. It is a remarkable fact that. 
in the extensive cemetery which surrounds this so-called 
‘¢ Church of the Men,” no woman is permitted to be 
interred. The burial-ground for females is at Teampull- 
na-mban, or the ‘* Women’s Church,” situated some dis- 
tance outside the cashel. It is universally believed by 
the islanders that if a woman be buried in the men’s 
ground the corpse will be removed, during the night, 
by unseen hands to the woman’s cemetery, and vice 
versa. 

Could Columba have originated the rule that men 
only should be buried in the cashel? He seems to be 
credited with a horror of women. Alluding to the Ceme- 
tery of the Nuns at Iona, Pennant writes :—‘“‘ This nun- 
nery could never have been founded (as some assert) in 
the days of St. Columba, who was no admirer of the fair 
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sex: in fact, he held them in such abhorrence that he 
detested all cattle on their account, and would not permit 
a cow to come within sight of his sacred walls, because, 


S’far am bi bo, bv’dh bean, far, am bt bean bi’ dh mallacha.— 


' ¢¢ Where there is a cow there must be a woman; and where there is ° 
a woman there must be a mischief.”’ 


But the separation of the sexes in death was usual in 
other Celtic districts. For instance (I once more quote 
Pennant) :—‘“‘ Descend to the ruins of old Kin-Garth 
Church” (Isle of Bute); ‘‘two cemeteries belong to it, a 
higher and a lower: the last was allotted for the inter- 
ment of females alone; because, in old times, certain 
women being employed to carry a quantity of holy earth 
brought from Rome, lost some Oy the way, and so in- 
curred this penalty for their negligence—that of being 
buried separate from the other sex.” 
Teampull-na-Teinidh.—Of the various edifices remaining 
within the cashel, that mysterious structure called 
Teampull-na-Teinidh, or the ‘‘ Church of the Fire,” is, in 
its present state, the most modern. It should be ob- 
served that this building is sometimes styled Teach- 
na-Teinidh by: the islanders. It is oblong in form, 
measuring, internally, seventeen feet four inches by 
eleven féet four inches. The walls are two feet 
thick, and in their construction stones of small size 
and much lime-mortar appear to have been used. 
There are two flat-topped entrances, one on either 
side, placed about midway between the gables. The 
northern one might possibly have served the pur- 
poses of a window. Altogether, the building cannot be 
considered older than the fourteenth century—it may 
be even considerably later; but that 1t stands on the site 
of an earlier structure is extremely probable. On the 
soffit of the lintel-stone of its south-eastern doorway 
(for the Teampull, or Teach, does not lie, as is usual in 
the majority of our churches, more or less directly east 
and west) may be seen carved the greater portion of a 
very ancient cross. This covering very likely belonged 
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Fig. 22.—Interior of Teampull-na-Teinidh (sometimes called Teach-na-Teinidh), 
showing, in Foreground, position of Ancient Hearth. 
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to the doorway of an older edifice. The sacred emblem 
appears to have been sometimes engraved on the soffits 
of early square-headed doorways, as at Killiney, county 
Dublin, and in Our Lady’s Church, Glendalough, county 
Wicklow. Up to the time when the Board of Works 
officials commenced operations upon the cashel buildings, 
Teach-na- Teinidh remained in a tolerable state of preserva- 
tion. The greater portion, indeed, of the south-western 
gable had fallen, or had been pulled down, so that only 
a, few feet of the wall remained. This has been almost 
entirely rebuilt, and a plain, featureless uninteresting 
work is the result. Why has this been done? Must it 
be taken for granted that there had been no window or 
other aperture at this end of the structure? Surely, the 
little quadrangular ope which remains in the opposite 
gable was quite insufficient to afford even a ‘“‘dim 
religious light” to the interior. There were no win- 
dows in the side walls, though there are, apparently, 
two doorways which might not at all times have been 
kept closed. 

It would appear that archzology has suffered an irre- 
parable loss by the disappearance from Teach-na-Teinidh of 
a most remarkable flagstone, called Leac-na-Teinidh, ‘‘ The 
Stone of the Fire,” by which a supposed miraculous hearth, 
the foundations of which still remain, was until lately 
covered. The slab is said by several of the natives of 
the island to have been broken and utilized as building 
material by the reconstructors of the gable just referred 
to. It was, I believe, the only relic remaining in Ire- 
land which appeared to be connected in some way, 
perhaps long forgotten, with the mysterious fire-worship 
practised by our Aryan forefathers. With the Holed 
Stones, the Sacred Wells, the Turning, or Swearing Stones, 
presently to be noticed, it formed an important feature 
in @ group of monuments nut elsewhere found associated 
within extremely limited bounds—a group, indeed, the 
due consideration of which directs our attention to the far 
Kast, where, while the world was some thousands of years 
younger, not a few of the quaintest myths and observances 
which are generally considered characteristic of the Celtic 
mind had their origin. What remains of the Hearth, or 
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Fireplace, is of a quadrangular form, measuring three feet. 
three inches on each side. It consists (see plan, fig. 24) 
of seven stones, four of which are placed on edge, and set 
deeply in the ground, in the manner of a pagan cist. 
The sides face, as nearly as possible, the cardinal points, 
and are therefore in position not coincident with the sur- 
rounding walls of the Teach. The spot has its legend, or 
legends, two of which are of a very remarkable character. 
The natives all aver that here, of old, burnt a perpetual 
fire, from whence all the hearths on the island, which 
from any cause had become extinguished, were rekindled. 
Some say that it was only necessary to place a sod of turf 
upon the now missing Leac, when miraculous combustion 
immediately ensued. Others declare that the sought-for 


Fig. 24.—Leac-na-Teinidh, or ‘‘ The Stone of the Fire. 


fire was given out in the shape of a small burning ‘‘coal” ; 
but all agree that from Leac-na-Teinidh, and from it alone, 
all the island fires were kindled, or relit. A time, how- 
ever, arrived, how long ago it is impossible to determine, 
when the famous hearth was to be ignominiously quenched 
for ever. The story of its extinction, universally told, 
and believed in by the islanders, is as follows :—‘‘ In the 
old time a stranger, said to have been a Scot, who had 
casually landed upon Inismurray, on hearing of the won- 
derful hearth, at once proceeded to the Teach, where he 
found the fire, as usual, smouldering.” It 1s not neces- 
sary here to detail exactly the further action of the visitor. 
Suffice it to say that, probably out of idle bravado, he 
shamefully desecrated the Leac, ‘‘and lo! a miracle was 
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the immediate result. ‘The fire which up to that fatal 
moment had been scarcely visible at once flared up, 
and swiftly assumed the strength and appearance of 
a burning fiery furnace, its flames lapping and enve- 
loping the wretched victim, so that he could neither 
struggle against them nor fly, and stood melting, as 
it were, into nothingness, so that after a moment 
little remained but fragmentary bones, cracked and 
distorted,” like those which are sometimes found in 
pagan carns or barrows where cremation had been 
practised. 

It is a curious fact in connexion with this weird legend, 
that within a niche, measuring one foot ten inches by one 
foot five inches, and about one foot in depth, situate in 
what may be called the eastern gable, a number of bones, 
evidently human, and having apparently been under the 
action of intense fire, are to this day pointed to as having 
belonged to the ill-fated Albanach, or Scot, and in con- 
firmation of the narrative relating to what is supposed 
by the people of Inismurray to have been a miraculous 
intervention of the local saint. The tradition points to 
no date, and the immolation referred to may have 
occurred many centuries ago. There existed of old in 
Ireland, durmg the Danish period of rapine, a class of 
people who were called Gall Gaedhil. They had re- 
nounced their baptism, and had assumed the customs 
of the Northmen, and had been fostered by them; but 
some of them did penance, and came to make satisfaction. 
(See “Fragments of Annals:” the Journal, R. H.A.A.L., 
vol. iv., p. 867.) Such renegade natives of Erin would, 
down at least to the beginning of the twelfth century, 
be described as Scots by any of their countrymen who 
might have had the misfortune to come in contact with 
them. 


CHURCH OUTSIDE THE CASHEL. 


Teampull-na-mban, the ‘‘ Woman’s Church,” some- 
times called by the islanders Zeampull Muire, or the 
‘‘ Church of Mary,” stands at a little distance to the 
north-west of the cashel. It measures twenty-eight 
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feet in length by thirteen in breadth. The walls are 
of unusual height in an Irish el] of its size. A por- 
tion of the remaining masonry must be referred to a 
very early age; but nearly the whole of the upper 
walls appear to have been rebuilt. This change, pro- 
bably, took place in the latter part of the fourteenth, 
or early in the fifteenth, century, to about which period 
the characteristics of the long, flat-topped eastern light 
would seem to point. The original doorway, which was, 
as is usual in early Irish churches, placed in the -centre 
of the west end, and which is now blocked with masonry, 
measures four feet in height, three feet six inches 
broad at the top, and at base four feet. It is composed 
of rather small stones, the lintel only being of any con- 
siderable size. It is probable that at the time this 
carly doorway was stopped up, an entrance, now in a 
ruined state, situate in the south side-wall, was broken 
through and used in its stead. ‘This kind of alteration 
was continually made, during the Middle Ages, in old 
Irish churches. ‘The side-walls have each a narrow, flat- 
headed window, the jambs of which are vertical. ‘The 
southern wall would long ago have fallen but for 
a buttress which was built for its support. There 
is nothing worthy of special description in this much- 
remodelled church, which is only valuable as illus- 
trating, in some degree, the progressive changes which 
during medizval days took place in the style and 
spirit of Irish architectural construction. In the imme- 
diate vicinity of Zeampull Muire are found a number of 
most interesting leachta and other monuments. The 
view presented is taken from the south-west angle of 
the church. In the distance will be noticed a grand 
range of mountains belonging to the mainland of Sligo. 
Most conspicuous amongst them is Benbulbin, so called 
from Conal Gulban, son of Niall of the Nine Hostages, 
who was fostered in its neighbourhood. 
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_ ‘Ts ALrars WITHIN THE CasHEL.—‘Cursiné Stones,” 
Erte. —_ 


Standing within the cashel are three quadrangular 
structures composed of rough uncemented masonry, and 
apparently, except that they are of smaller size, and more 
carefully built, differing in little from the monumental 
piles, or deachta, which, are found at certain “ stations,” 
distributed along the seaboard of the island. They are 
styled altars, and are visited by stranger devotees on 
occasions of pilgrimage to Inismurray, and by the na- 
tives, from time to time. The largest and most impor- 
tant of the three is called Cloca-breaca (‘the speckled 
stones”), from the number of curlously-wrought, time, 
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Fig. 26.—Cloca-breaca Altar, 7 feet square, by about 3 feet in height. 


and weather-tinted lithic relics of a long, long past, and 
of most mysterious character with which its surface is 
overspread. So numerous, indeed, are these remains, 
that it is generally believed upon the island that they 
cannot be counted, each and every person who has essayed 
the, task rendering, as far as can be remembered, a dif- 
ferent account. . Petrie was, I believe, the first to notice 
remains of this class; and his opinions concerning them 
have been summed up by Dr. Stokes _ Life of Petrie, 
p. 295), as follows :—‘‘.Stones of this class are believed, 
to the present day, to be possessed of miraculous proper- 
ties for healing sicknesses, and are used for swearing on, 
and also as maledictory stones. ‘T'wo of them, both of 
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which bear inscriptions as well as crosses, are to be seen 
in the Paris Museum. They are common in the western 
Isles of Scotland.” When describing the Cathedral of 
Iona, Pennant writes, p. 287 :—‘“‘ A little north-west of 
the door is the pedestal of a cross. On it are certain 
stones that seem to have been the supports of a tomb. 
Numbers who visit this island (I suppose the Elect, im- 
patient for the consummation of all things) thmk it 
incumbent on them to turn each of these thrice round, 
according to the course of the sun. They are called 
Clacha-brath ; for it is thought the brath, or end of the 
world, will not arrive till the stone on which they stand 
is worn through. ‘ Originally,’ writes Sacheverel, ‘ there 
were three noble globes of white marble placed on three 
stone basins, and these were turned round ; but the Synod 
ordered them, and sixty crosses, to be thrown into the 
sea. The present stones are probably substituted in place 
of these globes.’” Petrie conjectures that they were origi- 
nally ‘‘ portable altars, or super altaria, commonly used 
throughout Christendom in the Middle Ages—consecrated 
stones, to be laid upon unconsecrated altars when cele- 
brating mass on a journey, or when access to a conse- 
crated altar was impossible. There is abundant evidence 
that such were commonly used in Ireland in the time 
when teachers of Christianity were travelling {mission- 
aries.”” Another object of these stones, Petrie suggests, was 
‘‘that they might serve as memorials left by those early 
teachers to aid in preserving the memory of their labours, 
and keeping alive devout feelings among the people.” 
This seems borne out by a passage in the Book of Lecan, 
which states that Aire, son of Forba, who died a.p 737, 
had a son Erna, or Hierne, ‘ who left no heirs but mass 
stones.’”” After giving many legends which seem to sup- 
port this theory, Petrie also conjectures, but with less 
confidence, that these stones may have been borne by 
pilgrims from the Holy Land, or else brought into the 
country by foreign monks, who came in such crowds to 
Ireland in the fifth century. He adds that he would not 
have hinted at this theory but for an interesting legend, 
related to him by O’Curry, of a black stone which fell 
from heaven, on the altar before St. Declan, when he 
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was returning from Rome. ‘And he had great courage 
against the Gentiles through the power of this stone, and 
he had it carried home.” 

Whether Petrie was right in any of his theories 
regarding the character of these stones 1s a ques- 
tion which, no doubt, invites a considerable amount 
of discussion. We know that a remarkable system of 
anathematizing their real or supposed enemies, at least 
occasionally, prevailed amongst the people of Ireland at 
a period antecedent to their conversion to Christianity. 
Part of the proceedings consisted in the turning of cer- 
tain stones. Cursing in this manner bears with it a strong 
aroma of paganism. Many of my readers will, no doubt, 
recollect some apposite lines in one of Sir Samuel Fergu- 
son’s truly national poems. Not having the book, I 
quote from memory; but I recollect that the incident 
related to a story of ante-Christian days, and was re- 
corded in one of our earliest manuscripts :— 


‘‘They loosed their curse against the king, 
They cursed him in his flesh and bones ; 
And ever in the mystic ring 
They turned the maledictine stones.” 


Now, seeing the antiquity of a practice of cursing, in 
which it would appear that the turning of stones was a 
necessary formula, it is interesting to find that on Inis- 
murray a similar procedure, though now of rather rare 
occurrence, is still observed, or has been so, within the 
memory of persons still young. 

During ordinary pilgrimages on the ‘“‘ Way to the 
Cross,” the usual route is round the altar from left to 
right, in the course of the sun. When vengeance is de- 
sired, an opposite course is adopted; the stones are thrice 
turned, the curse being “loosed” at each revolution, 
and the ceremony ends. Woe to him, however, who 
anathematizes his neighbour wrongly! as the curse can 
have no effect on the innocent, and is sure to recoil, 
exactly as uttered, on the head of the issuer. 

This ceremonial, turning from left to right, was 
called Desiul by the Irish, and also by the High- 
landers of Scotland. It is not necessary here to do more 


us 
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than refer to the erudite communication laid before the 
Royal Irish Academy (see Proceedings, second ser., vol.1i., 
Pol. Lit. and Antiq.', by Sir Samuel Ferguson, on the 
subject of this striking and old-world prevailing obser- 
vance. Sir Walter Scott has referred to the feeling pre- 
valent amongst the mountaineers of his country, which 
prompts them to pass round an individual whom they 
wish to honour in the course of the sun. On the other 
hand, to go to the left is tantamount to a malediction, 
and is called by the singular name of “‘ withershins.” ‘The 
following verse from an old Scotch ballad was written 
out, from memory, by Lady Rachel Butler, and kindly 
laid before the Rev. James Graves, who was good 
enough to draw my attention to it. It seems that the 
withershins, or widdershins, as the word appears in the 
manuscript, was considered as unfortunaté on sea as it 
was on land :— 


‘My love he built anither ship 
An’ set her on the main, 
He had but twenty mariners 
- To bring her back again; 
The stormy wind did loudly blaw, 
The raging waves did flout, 
An’ my love, an’ his bonnie ship 
Turned widdershins about.” 


From left to right has ever been, as far as memory goes, 
the processional order of our funeral rounds and stations. 
It was thus the piper marched at a feast, and it was from, 
left to nght the flowing measures of wine or of other 
liquors were filled in days of old Irish hospitality. It 
was the lucky turn, while that to the left was the reverse.. 
Even children, for good fortune’s sake, in some parts of 
Ireland were occasionally christened by the singular 
name of “‘ North-east”! The reverence for the ‘‘Desiul”’ 
is evidently of extreme antiquity, and of Oriental origin. 

Only five of the many altar-stones (sometimes styled 
‘“‘ Cursing” or “Swearing Stones’) remaining on Cloéa- 
breaca are decorated. In all cases the figure presented is 
that of a Greek cross, enclosed by a circle. Two of the 
examples which [ shall first describe are highly ornate, so 
much so, indeed, that their design might form a valuable 
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Fig. 27.—Altar-stone on Clocha 
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study to an illuminating artist intent on re-producing 
early Irish work of sacred, or simply decorative character. 
It is perfectly evident that the stone here figured could 
never have been used as a portable altar. In form it 
is like a slightly depressed globe, measuring fifteen and 
a-half inches in diameter, and weighing, as well as might 
be judged, about twenty-eight pounds. The mode of 
executing the design, which appears on the two large 


_ stones, was probably as follows:—The figures of the 


crosses and their accessories were marked out by an in- 
vised line, and all intermediate spaces slightly lowered. 
Thus, the limbs of the cross proper are represented by 
panels faintly sunk, while at the intersection and in the 
arms was left, in low relief, bands or fillets. In the larger 
example the central circular fillet, if it ever existed, 
appears to have been worn away; but from the intersec- 
tion extends through each limb a flat band, which divides 
about midway between the centre and the extremity of 
the arm, forming .two fillets, which separate gradually, 
and terminate in a knot, or triquetra pattern, such as in 
early Irish art is usually considered emblematic of the 
Holy Trinity. Each quadrant in the design of the larger 
stone exhibits a beautiful triple group of spirals. These 
may likewise be considered as emblems of the Three in 
One. Except in certain lights, the work on these stones 
is difficult to trace; but, strangely enough, by the aid of 
tough thin paper, and a handful of grass, not too dry nor 
yet too juicy, any one accustomed to make rubbings will 
be able to bring up the entire pattern. 

The stone which I shall now notice, from the style of 
its decoration, and unusual size, might be regarded in 
some measure as a fellow to that which has just been 
described. It is, however, rather smaller. Like the 
other, it is almost globular in form, the engraved 
portion, and the base, if I may so style the opposite 
side, being somewhat, but very slightly, flattened. Its 
weight is very considerable, and from convexity of form 
the stone was wholly unsuited for the purposes of an 
altar. But Petrie was possibly correct in supposing 
that stones of this kind may have been left in com- 
memoration of a visit paid to the shrine (in connexion 
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Fig. 28.—Altar-stone on Cloca-hreaca. No. 2. 
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with which they are found) by some distinguished visitor. 
In such a case examples like the two under observation 
must have been selected, and engraved on or near the 
spot where they are now found. It will be observed that 
in this instance the members of the cross extend from a 
small circle at the intersection, and that the quadrants 
are unoccupied by any figure. The triquetra here pro- 
duced is a feature in the production of which the old 
artists in stone of Inismurray seem to have delighted ; 
but with their treatment it is never monotonous, and 
seems always in its proper place. 


Fig. 29.—Altar Stone on Cloca-breaca, No.3. Greater Diameter, 10} inches. 


A third example of the Cloca-breaca punched, or 
engraved stones, is here represented. It is considerably 
smaller than its more highly-wrought companions, and 
like them, from weight and form, could not possibly have 
been used as a portable altar. Itis fashioned somewhat in 
the shape of an egg, and measures ten and a-half inches 
in its greater diameter. Upon what may be considered 
its upper surface a plain Greek cross, surrounded with a 
circle, has been engraved or punched. The members of 
the figure, from their point of intersection, gradually 
expand in a slight curve, and terminate in horizontal or 
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straight-lined edges, between which and the circle are 
unoccupied spaces. The design on the stone, taken as a 
whole, has a very primitive look. The absence of pellets 
or rings in the quadrants, and of the triquetra figure in 
the body of the cross, would lead one to suppose that in 
this example, and in another presently to be noticed, we 
may recognize the oldest figured representation of so- 
called ‘altar-stones” to be found on Inismurray, or 
indeed elsewhere in Ireland. 


Fig. 30.—Altar Stone on Cloda-breaca. No.4. Diameter of Circle, 54 inches. 


The stone to which the annexed engraving refers 
is rather ruder in character than the three which 
have just been described. The carving upon it is of 
the simplest kind—a circle divided into quadrants by 
a perpendicular and a horizontal line. The design 1s 
exactly like that of the “St. Patrick’s Cross” usually 
worn by girls and children in Ireland on the festival 
day of our National Saint. It is undoubtedly the 
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oldest form of cross known to this country, and, 
strange to say, by what appears accidental coincidence, 
a figure, In some respects not unlike if, is occasionally 
found on the bases of burial urns discovered in pre-his- 
toric cists in Ireland, or, as at Dowth, upon stones of 
sepulchral tumuli. This form of cross, as a Christian 
symbol, was in all likelihood brought into Ireland from 
the East by foreign ecclesiastics, who as missionaries 
flocked to our shores during the sixth century. Its in- 
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Fig. 31.—Altar Stone on Cloca-breaca. No. 5. Diameter of Circle, about 5 inches. 


troduction to Erin may, indeed, have taken place at a 
period somewhat earlier, as there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the Faith had penetrated to certain districts of 
this country at a time considerably anterior to the first 
advent of St. Patrick. 

It will be noticed, on reference to the accompanying 
etchings of the fifth, and last, of the Cloéa-breaca “ altar- 
stones” remaining to be described, that it differs consi- 
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derably in character from the others. It is, as is usual 
in objects of its class, of a rather flattened globular 
form. The cross, with which it is engraved, or rather 
punched, partakes mainly of the Greek form; but there 
are peculiarities observable in the design, some of which 
are worthy of note. The three upper members termi- 
nate in widely splaying bifurcations, such as, in Irish 
crosses, are only found in examples of extremely early 
date, while the shaft rises from a line, now somewhat 
weather-worn and abraded, but which appears to have 
been originally straight and uniformly horizontal. There 
are four pellets, one in each quadrant, and the figure is 
encompassed by a depressed circular band, like the rest, 
punched or picked in the stone, not carved. This kind of 
manipulation is characteristic of our oldest lapidary re- 
cords, éven of the ogams (to say nothing of pre-historic 
rock-markings), and bespeaks, in any work in which it 1s 
found, a very considerable degree of antiquity. 


Miscellaneous Remains on Cloéa-breaca.—It is curious 
that the ‘“ altar-stones” of Inismurray just noticed have 
not before this been described or illustrated in any pub- 
lication wholly or partly devoted to the elucidation of 
Irish antiquarian subjects. But they by no means com- 
prise the only objects of archeological interest remaining 
upon the Cloéa-breaca altar. Along with them will be 
found certain stones of most singular and mysterious 
character, unlike, indeed, any remains hitherto noticed 
as ghee to rites or usages of the ancient Irish 
Church. Of the largest, and every way the most remark- 
able of these relics, the Dallastype here presented will 
afford a very correct idea. It consists of a block of sand- 
stone—the prevailing stone of the island—measuring 
about two feet in extreme length; the upper portion 1s 
somewhat cube-shaped ; the lower consists of a sort of 
stem, or shaft, gradually narrowing as it descends, and 
evidently intended for insertion in a base of some kind. 
The latter, if it consisted of a single stone, unfortunately 
cannot now be found; but it is not unlikely that the 
shaft may originally have been socketed in the masonr 
of the altar. A small hollow, circular in plan, descen 


Fig. 32.—Hollowed Stone, with Cover, on Cloca-breaea ; use unknown. 
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vertically into the body of the stone, to a distance 
which, owing to the presence of decayed matter, pro- 
bably vegetable, within it, I could not ascertain with 
accuracy. A cover, formed of a flag, and having a 
stopper like what we see in modern glass ware, of a size 
exactly fitting the neck of the boring, usually surmounts 
the stone, but is sometimes laid beside it (see fig. 32). 
The front presents a Latin cross, in the centre of which is 
a quadrangular depression, placed diagonally. The arms 
and head of the cross terminate in similar depressions, 
with vertical or horizontal sides. The shaft is repre- 
sented as rising from an elevated base. Within each of 
the lower quadrants is a cross of the Greek kind, with 
well-marked bifurcations at the termination of their mem- 
bers. A kind of irregular border, semicircular at the top, 
enclosed the whole of the design. The sides and back of 
the stone are marked with crosses of the same character. 
Tradition, on the island, as far as I am aware, has 
nothing to say concerning the purpose to which this, 
unique object was anciently applied. Could it have 
been a primitive chrismatory ? 


Fig. 33.—Objects formed of Stone, on Clx‘a-lreaca. Use unknown. 


A second stone, drilled apparently for the reception 
of a small quantity of some precious fluid, and furnished 
with a stopper of stone, 1s found on Cloca-breaca. Its 
shape may be compared to that of an acorn flattened at 
the base. There is no name amongst the islanders for 
it, and tradition is silent as to its former use. It mea- 
sures three feet ten inches in circumference—see left- 
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hand figure in sketch (page 244), which also repre- 
sents two other stones, of undefined character, remaining 
upon the altar. The larger is eight, the other six inches 
im height. But that their bases exhibit no sign of abra- 
sion, one might regard them as pestles, or pounders; and 
yet it may be asked why should such implements appear 
amongst the sacred altar-stones. 


Altoir-beg—Almost immediately facing the modern 
doorway, and a large portion of the cashel wall recently 
erected by the Board of works, occurs a second altar, 
which is known to the islanders by the above name. It 
consists of a quadrangular mass of solid uncemented ma- 
sonry, measuring five feet six inches by as nearly as 
possible five feet. It is three feet in height, and dis- 
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Fig. 84.—The Station called wotr-deg. 


plays upon its upper surface a considerable number of 
stones, similar in character to those already described as 
existing on Cloéa-breaca. Here, however, they are of 
small size, and amongst them not a single specimen arti- 
ficially smoothed or bearing the figure of a cross is to be 
found. They would, as a rule, appear to be water-worn 
pebbles picked up from the seashore. From the centre 
of the mass rises a stone of the monumental class, bear- 
ing a remarkably well-designed incised cross, or rather 
two crosses of early type, one over the other. The upper 
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figure, which may be considered complete in itself, is of 
the Greek pattern, and is surrounded by a double circle. 
‘The vertical and horizontal lines of this design termi- 
nate in small triangular expansions which merge into the 
inner circle, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 

The lower cross descends from the base of the outer 
circle nearly to the table of the altar. It is in the Latin 
style, the three upper members being of nearly equal 
length, and the lower portion, or shaft, considerably 
longer. The lines forming the cross bifurcate at their 
extremities. The face of the stone, only, bears any 
trace of carving. In fig. 34, Cloéa-breaca appears in 
‘the middle distance, to the left, and portion of Teach 
Molaise to the right. Further off are seen part of the 
main dividing wall of the cashel, the ancient and 
modern gables of Teampull-na-Teinidh, and the dome of 
the School-house, 

Directly between the cashel wall and the eastern 
end of Teampull-na-Bfear, a third altar may be visited. 
It is in plan an oblong, eight feet by six, and stands 
bout four feet in height. At its southern side appears 
portion of a plinth, or step, which may extend round 
the structure, the rest being probably hidden by the 
accumulation of the soil occasioned by interments. It 
is composed of tolerably good masonry, without mor- 
tar. On its face are displayed a number of small altar- 
stones, none of which are carved or smoothed in any way 
by art. They may be shore-pebbles, or small boulders 
found upon the surface of the island. Set in the centre 
of the quadrangle is a very curious stone, which it 1s, 
perhaps, somewhat fanciful to consider a cross. It 1s 
small and uncarved, with a top very like an extremely 
deep crutch-head, and may possibly fe a rude attempt at 
the formation of a cross ‘‘potent,” or of the crutched class. 
A monument of this, in Ireland, rare variety, may be 
seen, or was to be seen, near the old church of Kilnaboy, 
county Clare. I have read somewhere that it has disap- 
peared, but I fortunately retain a drawing of it made by 
myself many years ago. The shaft, which was inserted 
in the cleft of a large stone, or rock, stood about three 
feet in height, and was surmounted by a beam, the arms 
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of which slightly curved upwards. . At-the extremity of 
each arm, on the upper surface of the stone, was carved, 
in considerable relief, a bearded human face; and mid- 
way between the faces, right over the shaft, was a well- 
executed representation of a pair of clasped hands. Alto- 
‘gether, the style of the sculpturing did not appear to be 
older than late medizeval times. ‘The crutched cross was 
supposed to symbolize a staff upon which one could lean 
while walking or resting. In the Journal, R. H.A.A.L, 
some time since, appeared an account (accompanied by 
a beautiful woodcut) of a crutched bachal, or pastoral 
staff, formed of bronze, which had no doubt belonged 
to.an eminent saint, or bishop of the Irish Church, who 
must have flourished some time previous to the Anglo- 
Norman invasion of this country. 


Fig. 35.—The Eastern Altoir. 


The sketch here given represents the Eastern Altar, 
and its remarkable ‘‘ cross,” as seen by a person looking 
westward. Behind it appears part of the eastern gable 
of Teampull-na-Bfear, the ‘Church of the Men,” with 
its small round-headed window, and north-eastern angle 

ilaster. To the right is a view of Teach. Molasse, 
a the south-east; and, further in the distance, may 
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be noticed a few feet of the cashel wall, as seen from the 
interior. 

A fourth altar stands right up against the cashel wall, 
on the exterior, upon the south side of the curve. In all 
points of construction it is very similar to that last noticed. 
It is, however, somewhat smaller, and no stones appear 
upon its table, which is overgrown with herbage. It 
supports one of the most elegant of the early cross- 
inscribed stones to be met with in Ireland, and of which 
a drawing and description will be found further on. It 
had, until recently, no connexion with the site it now 
occupies, having been brought from the cemetery adjoin- 
ing the “ Church of the Men,” within the cashel, and 
placed, where it now incongruously stands—as the 
natives assert—by the Board of Works’ “conservers.” 
It did not seem to me necessary to draw the altar, as 
it exhibits no feature of peculiar interest. 


The Holed Stones—During days long antecedent te 
any period of authentic Irish mars probably coeval 
with the earliest state of society in those islands, it was 
the custom here, and in Britain, as indeed in other lands, 
to erect over the last resting-place of a person of distinc- 
tion a monolith, generally of considerable size. With 
us the monument is usually styled leagaun, dallan, or 
coirthe. In England it is called hoar-stone ; in Scotland 
(by the non-Gaelic-speaking people), hare-stane; and 
in Wales, maengwyr. There is every reason to believe 
that pillar-stones of a similar kind were occasionally 
raised as boundary marks, or in commemoration of some 
stirring event, such as a battle, or the ratification of a 
treaty. In style and appearance these often very inte- 
resting remains present an infinite variety. ‘Not a 
few would seem to be simply boulders placed on end 
by human art; others look as if they had been rudel 
quarried ; and a considerable number, in their smoot 
and water-worn aspect, suggest the idea that they had 
been lifted from the bed of a river. Many are thin flat 
flags of an irregular form; others are almost rudely quad- 
rangular in plan, while some examples, probably of 
later date, appear to have been artificially rounded, and 
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almost polished. Of the last-mentioned class a fine his- 
torical example occurs in Reilig-na-ree, or King’s Burial- 
ground, at Rathcroghan, in the county Roscommon. 
It is the monument of Dathy (early fifth century), the 
last pagan monarch of Ireland, who was killed by light- 
ning at the foot of the Alps, while engaged in one of his 
customary raids. It is recorded that the monarch’s 
body was religiously carried to Erin, and interred at 
Rathcroghan ; and the dallan there remaining has, from 
time immemorial, been associated with the name of 
Dathy. That pillar-stones in character not to be dis- 
tinguished from those of an undoubtedly pagan age 
were occasionally erected over the graves of a number 
of our earliest ecclesiastics is a fact which cannot be 
denied. Witness on Aran, at Teampull - an - Ceathruir 
Aluinn, the ‘‘ Church of the Four Beautiful Saints,” the 
truly archaic-looking pillars of Fursey, Brendan, Conall, 
and Berchan. See also the ogam-inscribed stone of 
St. Monaghan, not far from Kilmalkedar, county Kerry. 
But numerous other examples might be adduced. In 
some of the pagan, as well as in a number of the 
undoubtedly Christian memorials of this class, artificial 
apertures sometimes appear. These are of various sizes, 
from that of a large bowl, to such as would little more 
than admit of the insertion of a finger. The earlier 
perforations are comparatively large, and it is believed 
that they were anciently connected with religious rites 
of some kind, and as channels for the interchange of 
solemn oaths, promises, and soforth. 

Remains of this class are usually, in English, known 
by the name of Holed Stones. Examples presenting 
small apertures, and apparently belonging to Christian 
times and people, are to be noted in connexion with a 
number of our oldest ecclesiastical establishments, and 
in districts widely apart. Striking instances occur 
in the cemetery of Kilmalkedar, county Kerry ; at 
St. Kieran’s Church, called Mainistir, Aran; at Kil- 
fountain (Cill-Fintain), county Cork, and elsewhere. 
The pillars, presumably of Christian times, in which 
these perforations constitute so puzzling a feature, are 
almost invariably inscribed with the figure of a cross, 
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more or less elaborately designed, but always of a pri- 
mitive type. They are universally held in high vene- 
ration by the neighbouring people, partly, 1t would 
seem, from the mystery attending the perforation, but 
perhaps chiefly from the fact of the sacred emblem 
which they bear being, as a rule, highly conspicuous. 
Inismurray presents three fine specimens of the 
pillar, two of which must be considered valuable and 
most rare examples of the “holed” class. For reasons 
presently to be explained these are sometimes called 
Praying Stones by the natives. The more important 
stands on the southern side of Teampuli-na-Bfear, at a 
little distance from that structure. It measures four 
feet in height, eleven and a-half inches in breadth at 
top, one foot one inch at base, and about seven inches 
in thickness. A glance at fig. 36, No. 2, affords a 
better idea of the graceful cross which has been in- 
cised upon the front, or western side of the stone, 
than would a mere verbal description. It may be 
observed, however, that the arms and head of the 
figure terminate in spirals, like those found upon the 
celebrated alphabet stone at Kilmalkedar, the work upon 
which has been held, by our best authorities on such 
matters, to belong to the sixth, or at latest to the seventh 
century of the Christian era. The monument faces east 
and west; its edges and eastern side are plain. As will 
be observed in fig. 36, No. 1, the western face exhibits 
two holes of a size just large enough to admit the inser- 
tion of a fairly developed thumb. These orifices extend 
through the adjoining angles of the stone, and open out 
at its sides in apertures sufficiently spacious to receive 
the fingers of a hand of ordinary proportions. In con- 
nexion with this pillar a custom, which is worthy of 
record, very generally prevails. Women who expect 
shortly to become mothers are wont hither to resort for 
the purpose of praying for a happy issue from the perils 
of their impending travail. The natives assert that 
death in childbirth is an unknown calamity upon the 
island. The postulants kneel, passing their thumbs into 
the front, and their fingers into the side openings, b 
which means a firm grasp of the angles of the stone 1s 


Fig. 36.—Holed Stone at Teampull-na-Bfear, resorted to by Women. No. 1, Half- 
side View; No. 2, Nearly Front View. 
| 
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obtained. They are thus enabled to rise from their act 
of obeisance with a minimum of strain or difficulty. 

A pillar-stone unperforated and uninscribed, of about 
the same dimensions as that just noticed, is seen immedi- 
ately beside it. The two stand in line at right angles 
with the northern wall of the very ancient church, almost 
immediately adjoining, and with which they are probably 
contemporaneous. 

A second Holed stone, bearing upon its eastern face 
a plain Latin cross (see fig. 37), occupies a position close 
to Teampull-na-mban, or the ‘‘Church of the Women,” out- 
side the cashel. It is five feet high, ten and a-half inches 
broad at base, eleven and a-half inches at top, and 
four and a-half inches in thickness. Like its fellow at 
the ‘Church of the Men,” it is held in great veneration, 
especially by the women of the island. The cross which 
it exhibits is characteristic of the earliest Christian times 
in Ireland ; this being so, the monument may be assigned 
to a period not later than the close of the sixth century. 
It is much to be regretted that these monuments do not 
present lettering of any description. They are just of 
the kind upon which one might hope to discover an 
inscription carved, or punched, in the ogam character. 


THe INscRIBED STONES. 


Up to the time when Petrie began his researches 
amongst our early Christian inscriptions, all Irish lapi- 
dary monumental records, of a date older than the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, when noticed at all, 
were supposed to have been engraved in Hebrew, Phe- 
nician, Greek, or other foreign characters. Nobody 
appears to have known anything about them; and 
often exquisitely-beautiful crosses, and other ornaments 
by which they are very frequently accompanied, were 
looked upon only as evidences of barbarous fancy, or 
of ingenious, misspent industry. Now, however, owing 
to the steady and conscientious labours of a few true 
antiquaries, we have learnt to prize what time has left, 
and to understand the value of records in stone and 


Fig. 37.—Holed Stone near Zeampull-na-mban, or ‘‘ Church of the Women.” 
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- metal which, when properly studied, become historical 
works, eminently more eloquent and instructive than 
the generally misleading compilations bequeathed to us 
by medieval and later chroniclers. 

In the churches and stations on Inismurray a first 
chapter in the history of Irish ecclesiastical eekiiaenins 
may be studied; in the inscribed monumental stones re- 
maining we may recognize the lettering adopted by the 
earler Christian communities in Erin, or Scotia, as this 
country was once named. The designs on several of 
the leacs, or memorial flagstones, herald a class of artistic 
work for which Ireland was, during several centuries, 
pre-eminent amongst the nations. 

Of three monumental stones remaining upon Inis- 
murray, which exhibit the word crux, there is wed one 
which retains the name of the individual the work was 
intended to commemorate. The Jeac is unusually small, 
measuring but eight inches and three-quarters in extreme 
length, by about six and a-halfin breadth. The letters 
average slightly over one inch and a-half in height. 
Unfortunately the c, in the word crux, and, in the 
second line, half of the first letter, which had evidently 
been an R, have been lost, together with the portion of 
the stone upon which they had been engraved; but there 
can be no difficulty in connexion with the reading of 
the legend—Crvx Rete. 

The name Reve is not to be found in any list of 
persons connected with the island which is now known. 
There can be no question as to the high antiquity of the 
name, occurring, as it does, in the form of Rirsr, upon a 
remarkable ogam-stone which was found in a Killeen at 
Leades, in the townland of Deelish, and parish of Agha- 
bullog. 

The late R. R. Brash—whose work, on ogam monu- 
ments generally, and on those of Ireland in particular, 
should be in every antiquarian library—thus wrote (see 
Journal, R. H.A.A.J., vol.i., 8rd Series, Part 11, p. 258): 
‘The patronymic ‘ Rite’ is a very usual one on these 
(ogam) monuments: we have it in various forms, as ‘Rite’ 
and ‘ Ret’; and we have it also as ‘ Rett,’ on the Caher- 
nagat stone, and as ‘ Ritti’ on stones at Ballinrannig and 
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Fig. 38.—Inscribed Zeae in Mcdern Niche in Cashel. 
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Greenhill.” This stone now stands in a modern re- 
cess in the cashel wall, one of those ‘restored by the ~ 
Board of Works, as stations(?), and containing crosses 
carved on flagstones, but which were evidently the 
vestiges of steps, placed at regular intervals, for the 
purpose of enabling the defenders to reach the ram- 
parts.” The historian adds in a note, “‘ These flag- 
stones were found in various parts of the enclosure.” See 
History of Sligo, by Lieut.-Col. Wood-Martin, p. 151. 

A second example of a stone bearing the word crux, 
with the name which followed lost, is here figured. It 
is of irregular form, as are all early remains of its class 
found in Ireland, and it seems water-worn, as if taken 
from the sea-shore. The cross which it bears is of 
the Latin type, with a circle in the centre, and a small 
pellet within the extremity of each member. The figure, 
which measures twelve inches in length, and eight and 
a-half in breadth, is sunk, leaving the central boss and 
pellets in relief, and flush with the surface of the stone. 
The form of the letters m the word crux indicates a 
very early age. The characters may be described as 
partaking largely of the late Roman fashion, the c, R, and 
u being very similar to their equivalents carved on the 
Kilmalkedar alphabet stone, the inscription on which was 
believed by Dr. Petrie to belong to the sixth or seventh 
century. 

The flag is now placed in Teach Molaise. It, and the 
Rete stone, as well as two others, which shall presently 
be described, appear to have hitherto escaped the notice 
of collectors of Irish inscriptions. 

It is a great pity that in fig. 40, page 258, we 
possess but about half of what must have been a 
valuable and interesting memorial-stone. As in the ex- 
ample last described, of the inscription only the initial 
word crux remains. The letters are of early form, but 
it is probable that the legend is of somewhat later date 
than others which are found on the island; and that 
such is the fact may be judged from the character of the 
accompany ing cross, the design of which is peculiar, and 
suggestive sf a period when no inconsiderable progress 
had been made in the art of lapidary engraving. 

Of the cross in question, which appears to ave been 


Fig. 89.—Flag in Teach Molarse. 
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of the Latin form, the head, arms, and a small portion 
of the shaft remain. The upper members spring from 
the intersection in gradually curved and expanding 
figures, resembling rather elongated pears. They are 
slightly sunk. Within them have been left narrow 
bands partaking of the same contour, and having in their 
terminal loops circles developed, as they themselves are, 
by the lowering of portions of the stone immediatel 

around or about them. Within the head of the cross 1s 
a ring rather larger than those in the arms, enclos- 
ing a pellet, the figure forming, in low relief, a regular 
‘‘ cup-and-circle” pattern. This fragment measures 
seven inches and three-quarters in length, and six inches 
in breadth. It was figured—from a rubbing made by 


Fig. 40.—Fragment of Inscribed Flag in Teach Molaise. 


the late Earl of Dunraven—in Christian Inscriptions in the 
Irish Language, edited by Miss Stokes, and published 
by this Association, but the etching here presented was 
reduced from a rubbing, and a careful drawing in 

encil, which I made with the stone before me. It 
differs, in some points of detail, from the illustration 
given in the valuable work referred to. 

Perhaps the most puzzling of all the ancient Christian 
inscriptions remaining in Ireland is one which appears 
upon a rather thin flat stone, eleven inches in length, 
lying upon the altar of Teach Molaise: it has not hitherto 
been noticed. Most of the characters appear clear and 
well defined, and yet it seems impossible to ascertain 
the meaning of the legend. The illustration (fig. 41) 
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has been made from a plaster cast of the stone, kindly 
supplied to me by Mr. Richard Jones, of Streedagh. In 
order, if possible, to bring out the lettering,. I caused a 
printer’s roller to be passed over the surface of the plaster ; 
for this reason all the sunken scribings, and accidental 
abrasions, appear in white ; a second cast I kept intact, 
in the hope that by bringing the two before the notiée 
of antiquaries—accustomed to decipher cryptic engrav- 
ings—some idea of the significance of the inscription 
might be arrived at. In this expectation I have been, 
up to the present, disappointed. 


a 


Fig. 41 —Inscribed Flag in Teach Molaise. Inscription not yet deciphered. 


As long as any of the natives can recollect, the memo- 
rial-stone (fig. 42) which I now notice has been preserved 
upon the altar of Teach Molaise. It is eleven inches and 
three-quarters in length, and in form may be described as 
a quadrilateral, each face measuring, as nearly as possible, 
four inches and three quarters in width at the head of 
the stone. Upon one of its surfaces a cross, bearing, at 
the intersection, a circle, has been engraved. Upon the 
opposite plane of the stone (the back or base of the 
monument, if we assume the cross to indicate its front), 
in rather early Irish charaters, is found the inscription— 


ORDO MURChAD. 
‘©A Prayer for Murchad.” 


Fig. 42 (No. 1).—Stone of Murchad in Zeach Molaise. 
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Fig. 42 (No. 2).—Inscription on opposite side of Stone of Murchad 
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It is now impossible to say who this individual was, 
or when he lived, as the patronymic does not occur in 
any known list of persons connected with Inismurray 
or its neighbourhood. An engraving which appears in 
Christian Inscriptions in the Irish Language is slightly 
misleading, for it represents the lettering as being on 
a side of this stone, instead of upon the face opposite 
to that upon which the cross is figured. 

A well-preserved Jeac, or slab (fig. 43), one foot four 
inches in length by eight inches in breadth, and bear- 
ing the inscription— 


Ht OR 00 MuUuReDACh 


hu chomocain 
hic DORMT; 


‘‘ Pray for Muredach, grandson of Chomocan (who) sleeps here,”’ 


is also to be seen on St. Molaise’s altar. 


The island was known by the name which it now 
bears as early as a.D. 747, and it has been suggested 
that the Muredach referred to in this inscription was the 
person after whom it was called. If this be so, the 
record under notice may safely be assigned to a period 
antecedent to the middle of the eighth century. But 
the patronymic was a common one amongst the Scoti, 
or Irish; and, judging from the character of the letters, 
it would seem probable that the Muredach here comme- 
morated lived at a time considerably later. 

The legend is a curious compound of Imsh and 
Latin; and it has been observed, by the editor of 
Christian Inscriptions in the Irish Language, that we have 
here “the only instance as yet found in Ireland of the 
use of the Latin formula—fe dormit.” 

In a drawing of this stone, copied from a rubbin 
made by the late.Earl of Dunraven, and published in 
the work just quoted from, the little cross at the com- 
mencement of the legend has been omitted. 
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| The following may be considered, with one excep- 
tion, presently to be noticed, the most remarkable of the 
inscriptions remaining upon the island. It occurs on a 
' slab of considerable size, lying in the men’s cemetery, 


Lorcooconminyce 


aS — os 
e 


one oe 


Fig. 44.—Inscription on Stone in the Cemetery of Teach Molaise. 


not far from the eastern end of Teach Molaise. The cha- 
racters are unusually large, averaging about three inches 
in height, and forming a line three feet eight inches in 
length. The reading is simply— 


+. OR DOCOINMURSCE ; 


‘¢ Pray for Cimursce.” 


No person bearing this name is known as having been 
connected with Inismurray. ‘‘ The dative singular of 
ct is ‘coin’—the ligature resembling wm must be read 
inm.” Many Irish names were borrowed from animals: 
Sogha, ‘‘ greyhound,” is on a stone in Kells; and “ Cu- 
odhar,”’ the ‘‘dun-hound,” on another at Lismore. This 
name is compounded of ci, ‘hound,’ and mursce, ‘ of 
Murrisk.’” There is a narrow plain so called situated 
between the mountains of Croagh Patrick and Clew Bay, 
in the west of the county Mayo. It also became the 
name of a small abbey situated in this plain, on the 
margin of the bay from which the barony of Murrisk 
derived its appellation. This name was also applied to 
a district in the barony of Tir-Fiachrach (Tireragh), 
county Sligo, extending from the River Easky to Dun- 
nacoy. One of the prerogatives of the kings of Cashel, 
mentioned in the Book of Rights, p. 19, was “ the drink- 
ing of the fresh ale of Magh Muirrsce.” (See Christian 
Inscriptions in the Irish Lunquage. ) 
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Within Teach Molaise, lying upon the altar, or pro- 
jectmg masonry, popularly called the ‘“Saint’s Bed,” 
may be seen a curious slab, seventeen inches long, by 
eleven broad, and very thin, which anciently bore an 
inscription in the Irish character, some few unintelligible 
traces of which yet remain. The letters were extremely 
small, closely packed, and slanting in’ running-hand 
style. Only here and there can a character be recog- 
nized—these were probably capitals. All attempts to 
recover, by rubbing, even a portion of the writing 
with which the surface of the slab was covered, resulted 
in complete failure. 


On July the 4th, 1885, while preparing a grave 
within the walls of Teampull-na-mban, for Winifred 
Heraghty, daughter of one of the chief men residing upon 
the island, a most interesting discovery was made by the 
friends of deceased. This peat. | of an inscribed 
stone (fig. 45), measuring two feet eight and a-half inches 
in length, ten inches in average breadth, and about four 
inches in thickness. Unfortunately the monument is 
but a part of what had doubtlessly been a memorial 
pillar-stone of considerable height, the narrowness of its 
lateral proportions in no way affording evidence to the 
contrary. Close to the neighbouring shore of Mayo, at 
Doonfeeny, near Ballycastle, may be seen a cross-in- 
scribed monolith, only sixteen and a-quarter inches in 
average breadth, and ten inches in thickness, but which 
rises to a height of over twenty-one feet above the level 
of the ground. 


The Inismurray fragment is broken at either end, 
so that unless the missing parts should happily be re- 
covered, no trustworthy idea of the original dimensions 
of the stone can be formed. 


A most important fact in connexion with this waif 
is that it bears an inscription in the Irish language. 
The legend consists of two lines, every letter of which, 
with one exception, is clearly decipherable to any person 
even slightly familiar with the peculiarities of so-called 
‘Celtic’? characters of an early, but by no means the 
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earliest class, known to students of ongear 4 writings, 
as found in the British Islands. It runs as follows :-— 


sebesss A1LSL0 OCUS AR MAELOR? 
ORORC OCUS ARK e1Le1se. 


The first five letters would appear to represent the latter 
portion of a man’s name, most probably cinnpaitso, 
a patronymic not uncommon amongst the ancient Irish 
people; the four following letters, OCUS, are equiva- 
lent, in English, to the conjunction and; the next two 
are clearly SR,in English, for; we then find mseLoRr? , 
the termination, at present, of the upper line, which 
extends close up to the fractured end of the stone. 
These letters almost certainly stand for part of a name, 
which there is reason to believe was mdeLbnrigsi0, the 
“¢ Servant of (St.) Brigid.” 

We now come to the second line, of which the first 
five letters, on careful examination, will be found to 
present the name ORORC; OCUS dR, and for, immediately 
follow, and the line terminates with what seems to be a 
pretty, feminine name, eiLeise. 

In English, then, what remains of the record may be 
rendered thus :— 


ee ‘¢ ailad, and for Maelbri........ 


ery O’Rore, and for Eileise.” 


It should be considered absolutely certain that the in- 
scription originally commenced with the usual formula, 


ORDO, or OR AR, pray for ; and that a number of names, 
of which four only are here either wholly or in part 
preserved, followed. 

As has already been shown, Inismurray was, on more 
occasions than one, the scene of Scandinavian atrocities 
—slaughter, plundering, and burning. Little more can 
be said concerning this stone, than that in all likelihood 
it was originally raised in memory of victims who 
had miserably perished during one of those relentless 
forays. 
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Elsewhere in Ireland we find monuments bearing no 
inscribed names but erected over a stated number of 
individuals. Many years ago it was my fortune, on the 
Island of Iniscealtra, county Galway, to meet with the 
base of a cross bearing a very curious record, which I 
carefully copied. The drawing then made was, with 
others, subsequently presented by me to the late Dr. 
Petrie. The inscription ran as follows:— — 


4 iLaoro0echenboir ; 
The ‘‘ Stone-tomb of the Ten Persons.”’, 


‘‘The formula,” writes the editor of Christian Inscrip- 
tions in the Irish Language, ‘‘is very peculiar, and onl 
two other inscriptions have been found in Ireland which 
can be classed along with it. They are—VII roman, 
The Seven Romans; and ORMT SRII. CAnoin (Pray 
for the Two Canons). Both are tombstones in the island 
of Aran.” 

On Iniscealtra, it may be remarked, are the remains 
of a church called Teampull-na-Bhfear-ngonta, the ‘‘Church 
of the Slain Men,” z.e. in which men slain in battle were 
buried. 

The word 1L40 is pronounced by authorities on the 
subject of Irish paleography to be a form of uLsn, a 
stone tomb. (See Christian Inscriptions in the Irish 
Language. ) 

It would thus appear that the Inismurray monolith, 
bearing as it does a group of names, is, as a monument 
of its interesting kind, unique in Ireland. 

To Colonel Wood-Martin I am indebted for the use 
of a number of grass and heel-ball rubbings of the in- 
scription.' It is from a careful examination of these 
that I have been enabled to produce the illustration, 
fig. 45. 


1 The theory that the original length of close proximity to the unearthed portion, 
this curious monumental slab had been but it can hardly be expected that the 
considerably greater is fully borne out by islanders would consent to disturb their 
the discoverers, who state that there are dead for the purpose of recovering the 
several other fragments still buried in missing pieces, 
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THE UNLETTERED Monumentau Stones, Etec. 


Scattered over the surface of the cashel cemetery, 
or socketed in the masonry of the several Jeachta, or 
altars, which form such curious and interesting features 
among the earlier Christian antiquities of Inismurray, 
are to be seen a considerable number of memorial pillars 
and flagstones. Many of these remains are cross-inscribed, 
and the designs which they exhibit are as various in 
character as are the monuments themselves, in point of 
their respective forms and dimensions. It is not to be 
supposed that the crosses are all of the same age. A 


In the Irish Annals the following entries 
are to be met with :— 


Chronicon Scotorum, A.D. 1027. 


Mopclaro mop 1 nlmp nalainne hi 
ECaipbpe médin vou in pro Loipgces 04 
. xx. 065 ouine vo maizib Cainbpe, 
ocur Ri Oaptpatge, ocur pi Coipbpe, 
et aipchinnech Opoma cliab. 


‘¢ A great loss of life in Inis-na-lainne, 
in Cairbre-mér, in which were burned 
twelve score men of the nobles of Cairbre, 
and the King of Dartraighe, and the King 
of Cairbre, and the airchinnech of Druim- 
cliabh.”’ 


Annals of Loch Cé, a.v. 1029. 


Oeoh.h. Ruaipe ocur Oengur. h. 
hdongura, ocur aipchinnech Opoma 
cliab, ocur cyt ficit ‘ouine elt 00 Lor- 
cao maille piu, 4 nlnoip na Lainne. 


‘“$Qedh Ua Ruairc, and Oengus Ua 
hAenghusa, and the airchinnech of Druim- 
cliabh, and sixty other persons along with 
them, were burned in Inis-na-lainne.”’ 

It will thus be seen that the name 
O’Rorke occurs inthe notice in the Annals, 
as well as in the lapidary inscription, 
though certainly in a different form (é.e. 
ORORC, not h. Rusipc). The scene of 
the catastrophe is placed in Ints-na-lainne, 
io. the island of the spear; this may 
have been the old pre-Christian designa- 
tion of the isle of St. Molaise, which still 
lingered on as an alias name, and may be 
thus rescued from oblivion in the same 
way that the Map in the State Paper 
Office has left on record another designa- 
tion borne by the island at the commence- 
mentof theseventeenth century—‘“‘ Enishe 


Hums.’’ It may have been called Jnis- 
na-lainne (the ‘Island of the Spear’’), 
from a supposed resemblance in outline 
to the head of that weapon, even as 
many localities throughout Ireland have 
been named from their fancied likeness 
to some object. 

There are no remains of an ancient 
edifice on any other island off the coast 
of Carbury. The building in which the 
tragedy took place must have been of con- 
siderable size, for upwards of ‘‘twelve- 
score men of the nobles of Cairbre ” 
perished in the conflagration. The me- 
mory of such an event would be likely 
to linger on in perhaps a more or less dis- 
jointed form ; indeed most legends, how- 
ever absurd, are usually founded on some 
fact, however much that fact may be 
obscured by incongruous additions or 
alterations—and thus may not the legend 
of the profane ‘‘Scotchman’’ whom the 
irate saint caused to be consumed by fire 
for his impiety be but a medieval dis- 
tortion of this dreadful holocaust of the 
eleventh century ; and may not Zeampull- 
na- Teinidh, or the Church of the Fire, be the 
site of the conflagration of 1027 (or 1029). 
Is it not a curious coincidence that the 
islanders should still point to a consider- 
able quantity of seemingly highly calcined 
human bones preserved in a recess of the 
walls in Zeampull-na-Teinidh ? Some of 
these have been removed by the officials 
of the Board of Works. 

If it be satisfactorily established that 
this inscription commemorates the decease 
of members of the ‘‘ sterner sex,”’ it will 
go far to shake the present tradition 
tenaciously held by the islanders, that 
none but women were ever buried in 
Teampull-na-mban.—Ep, 


Bi AN ee gy Sa ee Le eR Py ee en ee en < 
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few, there is every reason to believe, belong to an 
extremely early period of the Church in Ireland, while 
others may be assigned to a much later date. The col- 
lection, in all probability, comprises examples of every 
age from the sixth or seventh century down to the twelfth. 

In the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 
XXxvii., p. 32, the Right Rev. Charles Graves, Bishop of 
Limerick, writes: ‘‘ De Rossi and other antiquaries are 
inclined to believe that the cross formed by two diameters 
of a circle, perpendicular to each other, is a representa- 
tion of the panis eucharisticus. From Comte Melchior de 
Vogiie’s work on the Architecture of Central Syria, we 
learn that crosses thus enclosed in circles were fre- 
quently sculptured on lintel-stones over the doors or on 
the friezes of churches and monastic buildings in that 
country ; and some of these crosses are actually identi- 
cal in form with the ancient Irish cross, now under con- 
sideration, the outlines of the cross being formed of 
ares of circles. As the buildings in which they appear 
were erected in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, 
it is probable that the form of cross may have been 
introduced from the East by some of the pilgrim 
monks who visited Ireland in the very early period of 
the history of Christianity. But I shall not be surprised 
if I am told that examples of the use of this Patrick’s 
cross are to be found amongst the ancient Christian 
remains of Italy or France.” 

Of the occurrence of this so-called ‘ Patrick’s Cross,” 
pure and simple, upon some of the altar-stones on Cloéa- 
breaca, I have been able to give several examples. The 
cross upon the lintel-stone of Teach Molaise, though not 
circle-enclosed, is nevertheless of most ancient style. 
Crosses enclosed by a circle may be seen upon the lintels 
of several of our oldest church doorways, most notably 
on that, already referred to, of St. Fechin, at Fore, count 
Westmeath. Indeed this form of cross is usually consi- 
dered the oldest known in Ireland, and to be, in some 
measure, a national emblem. 

On Inismurray we find examples of a second kind of 
extremely early cross, of a class which, as far as I am 
aware, is only found in Ireland, and in Egypt upon the 
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ruins of Coptic churches of probably the third or fourth 
century. ‘The Irish and the Eastern designs cannot be 
distinguished one from the other. Seeing, then, the ab- 
solute identity of style in crosses of highly peculiar, intri- 
cate, and often elaborate composition found in countries 
so widely separated as are Erin and Egypt, the question 
naturally arises, did the Irish receive this cross from the 
East? At present I do not feel myself at liberty to 
enlarge on this interesting subject, but I am happy to 
say that Bishop Graves, who was kind enough to show 
me a set of drawings made by himself, when recently 
in Egypt, of a number of the crosses in question, 1s 
likely soon to publish them, accompanied by a number 
of valuable illustrative notes. 

The very beautiful slab, of which a most carefully- 
executed etching is here presented (fig. 46), stands on an 
altar touching the cashel, on the southern side of its curve. 
This was not its original position, as when I first visited 
the island, in company with Colonel Cooper, the stone 
lay prostrate in the Cemetery of the Men, within the 
cashel, Its exact measurements can be ascertained on 
reference to the illustration. The cross exhibits at its 
head and arms the spiral terminations which we find 
in connexion with our oldest carvings of the sacred 
emblem, as in the alphabet-stone at Kilmalkedar, and 
in the slab of Finten, at Call Finten, now Kilfountain, in 
the parish of Kildrum, county Kerry. Finten’s Slab, 
besides the saint’s name, cut in debased Roman charac- 
ters, was inscribed with an ogam, which has not yet 
been read. ‘These inscriptions, and the cross, and the 
Kilmalkedar alphabet and cross, are considered, on 
competent authority, to belong, at latest, to the seventh 
century. At Reask, county Kerry, is another monu- 
mental stone showing divergent spiral patterns. It is 
believed to be as old as the sixth century. 

The carving here for the first time noticed, is the 
best preserved (and the most strikingly similar to the 
Coptic crosses, drawn by the Bishop of Limerick) now 
remaining on Inismurray. 

Though there are some important differences in detail 
observable between fig. 46 and fig. 47, these two monu- 
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ments evidently belong to the same school of early Irish 


art, and are doubtlessly contemporaneous. We have here, 
however, in all likelihood but a portion of the slab, as a 
large piece appears to be wanting on the left-hand side of 
the cross (fig. 47). That there has been a fracture is quite 
clear. It may be supposed that originally the large and 
beautifully carved cross occupied a central position on 
the stone, and that the lost shoulder was carved with 
two crosslets similar to those which still remain to the 
right. The deac, at present, measures eighteen inches in 
breadth, by the same in height. It lies in the Cemetery 
of the Men. Monumental stones exhibiting crosses, the 
arms or ornaments of which present divergent spiral 
forms, are to be met with in connexion with several of 
the stations. These will be found described further on. 

My present example of Inismurray sepulchral carving 
(fig. 48) remains in an almost perfect state of preserva- 
tion, and is a work of considerable interest, constituting, in 
fact, a connecting-link between that class of design which 
exhibits the quaint, yet beautiful spirals recently referred 
to, and compositions consisting of a main central cross 
with crosslets in each quadrant. Several instances of 
this curious arrangement appear upon a number of the 
older-looking stones remaining upon the island, and it 
would seem almost peculiar to that locality. Embraced 
by an expansion of the upper member, or shaft of the prin- 
cipal cross, is a small circle, an emblem—as was usually 
supposed by primitive Christians—of eternity. Can the 
crosslets, four in number, be considered as referring 
to the Evangelists ? For its measurements, see scale 
attached to the plate. : 

A slab (fig. 49), in many respects similar to the last 
under notice, may be seen lying not far distant from it in 
the cemetery. The difference between the two is, that 
here, within the quadrants beside the crosslets we find four 
pellets, and the base of the cross expands into a figure 
not unlike the ordinary ancient representation of an 
anchor, the bow merging into a border which extends 
along the edge of the flag at its sides and head. Another 
difference is that the supposed emblematic circle is placed 
in the centre of the cross at the intersection. In Ireland, 
as upon the Continent, pellets, circles, or other figures of 
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Fig. 48.—Monumental Stone in Cemetery of the Men, exhibiting Five Crosses. 
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i —A d Monumental Stone in the Cemetery of the Men, exhibiting Five 
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small size, are frequently found within the quadrants of 
oo and other crosses. A Merovingian coin of 
gold, discovered near Maryborough, and supposed by 
Mr. Madden, of the British Museum, to belong to the 
seventh or eighth century (see Report of the Annual 
General Meeting of the &.H.A.A.J., on July 7, 1863, 
p- 245), bears on its reverse a cross with graduated 
base—in jield, two pellets and two quatrefoils. 

Rising from Cloca-breaca are two pillars of the usual 
Christian monumental class. The upper portion of the 
larger, and every way the more important of these, pre- 
sents five crosses. This stone, when it was first observed 
by Colonel Cooper and myself, lay amongst kindred relics 
in the cemetery not far from Teach Molaise, to the south- 
west. Why the monument was transferred to Cloéa- 
breaca, and there set up, is a question difficult to be an- 
swered. In its present position the stone is completely 
out of its proper place, wherever that may have been. In 
connexion with the altar over which it now stands, and to 
which its presence, no doubt, adds a considerable amount 
of picturesque effect, this waif constitutes a feature at once 
incongruous and misleading. Unfortunately we did not 
take the measurements of the stone as it lay upon the 
ground—Colonel Cooper confining his attention to a rub- 
bing of the carving only. When I next saw the stone 
it had been placed as it now appears, a considerable por- 
tion of the base being imbedded in the masonry of the 
altar. The central cross is exactly eighteen inches in 
height, and thirteen inches in breadth at the arms. As 
a monument perfectly similar in character, though of 
grander proportions, occurs at the Great Station of the 
Trinity, and will be found engraved further on, I have 
not thought it necessary to illustrate the Cloéa-breaca 
example. 

Of the second stone which has been set upright in 
Cloéa-breaca, not more need be said than that it appears 
to have been part of a pillar of rude construction and 
inconsiderable size. It is much weather-worn: so much 
so that it seems difficult to determine whether it had been 
carved or otherwise. ‘The monument, in all probability, 
marked the last resting-place of some early member of the 
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island ‘‘family.” In its original position it was, as may 
be presumed, an object of some interest; on the altar it 
is meaningless and delusive, adding, nevertheless, like its 
fellow, to the picturesqueness of that quamt and most 
remarkable pile. 

Scattered amongst the stones and pebbles of various 
character and sizes with which the surface of Cloca- 
breaca is overstrewn, may be noticed two which had 
evidently formed portions of one highly-decorated and 
elaborately-wrought monument. These I fitted together, 
and the result is shown in the accompanying etching. 


t 
Fig. 50.—On Clocha-breaca. Height of Stone, 2 fect ; diameter of circle, 15 inches. 


The thin lines indicate a part of the work which is 
unhappily missing, but which there is every reason to 
believe may still be found. The device was a central 
cross of a style usually called Irish, displaying within its 
broadly-carved arms and head, triquetra patterns, pro- 
duced by the lowering of the face of the stone imme- 
diately surrounding them, the whole being encompassed 
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by a circular nimbus containing a fretwork design of a 
kind generally considered characteristic of Greek or 
Etruscan art, but which is not uncommon in later Roman 
tesselated pavements, or even in some of the more richly- 
carved remains of various classes which have been noticed 
by travellers in widely separated districts of the old as 
well as of the so-called ‘““new” world. Another monu- 
ment of this curious class, remaining in a fairly perfect 
state of preservation, may be observed directly in front 
of Teach Molaise. A third example—in which the ver- 
tical member of the cross is connected by a straight 
scoring extending below it with a croiz gammée, or swas- 
tica inscribed in a square, and having beneath it a second 
figure of the same mysterious kind, but with curved, 
instead. of the ordinary rectangular lines—was discovered 
some years ago at Glencar, county of Kerry, by the 
Right Rey. Charles Graves, Bishop of Limerick, and has 
been described by that accomplished antiquary in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy for April, 1879. 
These stones are, as far as I am aware, the only remains 
of their kind—exhibiting a cross enclosed by a circular, 
decorated nimbus—hitherto found in Ireland. 

De Rosse has shown that the croix gammée, as a 
Christian symbol, shows itself in Roman cemeteries at 
the end of the third century, and holds its place on mo- 
numents of the fourth. ‘Its use in Ireland,” writes 
Bishop Graves, ‘‘ would doubtless have begun somewhat 
later, and as so few instances have been found of its 
occurrence, it seems probable that it did not prevail for 
any length of time. Thus, if its date was tolerably well 
established, it might be useful in determining, approxi- 
mately, the age of monuments or manuscripts. And, 
again, as it has been found in connexion with an inscrip- 
tion in the ogam character, the date of which has been 
assigned to the commencement of the seventh century, 
we possess one indication as to the period during which 
it was employed in Ireland.” It is therefore most in- 
teresting to find that on Irish monuments it is seen in 
connexion with the nimbus, as a very high degree of 
antiquity for the latter, and for the cross which is so 
enclosed, is thus clearly indicated. 
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There seems reason to believe that of late it has been 
too much the habit of writers to refer certain interlacing 
patterns, spirals, and a variety of other figures which 
appear sculptured upon Irish sepulchral monuments, to 
the ninth and three following centuries, or thereabouts. 
The great majority of such designs, if not all, which 
our Christian lapidary remains exhibit, are to be found 
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Fig. 51.—Stone with Cross and Nimbus facing Doorway of Teach Molaise. Present 
height of Stone, 5 feet 7 inches. 


equally well developed in Inish manuscripts of the sixth 
or seventh century, or early part of the eighth. Surely 
our early artists, or scribes, would not devote their 
wealth of genius to the illumination of parchment, or 
the chasing of metal, only ? 

The diameter of nimbus of cross facing Teach Molaise 
is two feet (fig. 51). In considering the relative ages of 
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Fig. 52,—Slab with Triple Cross, in Cemetery of the Men. | 
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Christian sepulchral monuments, found in Ireland, it is not 
in the least necessary to assume that slabs or pillar-stones 
bearing rude and roughly engraved emblems, or inscrip- 
tions are, therefore, necessarily to be regarded as more an- 
cient than others less dezarre in character. Hitherto in this 
section I have confined my remarks to Inismurray memo- 
rial stones, which, in their carvings, bear internal evidence 
of extremely high antiquity. My present example (fig. 52) 
of a cross-design 1s probably very old, but not necessarily 
more ancient than several which have already been brought 
forward. It consists of a line nineteen inches in length, 
divided at intervals nearly equal, by three others about 
twelve inches long, and laid more or less at right angles 
across it. ‘The carving is extremely rude, and but 
faintly sunk; and the design would seem to have been 
cineed obliquely upon the stone. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to account for the fact of the cross arms being 
represented three in number. That the Trinity may be 
here symbolized is improbable, as slabs bearing a vertical 
stem, or shaft, crossed by a number of horizontal lines 
other than three, are to be found in various parts of 
the country. At St. Kieran’s Monastery, on the great 
Island of Aran, county Galway, is a rough pillar- 
stone bearing a double cross. At Glendalough, county 
Wicklow, and on Devenish Island, Lough Erne, are 
also double figures of this kind most beautifully and 
elaborately designed. The latter is supposed to have 
marked the grave of St. Molaise, of Devenish, who was 
but a namesake of the patron of Inismurray. Mr. Patter- 
son of Belfast, in the Journal R. H.A. A.J. for January, 
1888, has given an illustration of a four-armed cross-slab, 
or pillar, remaining at Maghera, county Down. With it 
are found several extremely early crosses of Greek or 
Latin type, carved upon stones almost as unfashioned 
by art as are boulders) The four-armed example is 
described by Mr. Patterson as standing three feet above 
ground, and measuring sixteen inches wide. It appears, 
he says, to be very ancient; the lines are shallow, and 
rudely cut, as though with very imperfect tools. 

Upon what appears the artificially smoothed face of 
an otherwise rough sandstone flag, of irregular form, 
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lying between Teach Molaise and Teampull-na-Bhfear 1s 
carved a cross, the details of which are of extremely rare 
occurrence in works of Irish monumental design. The 
cross (fig. 53) may be described as consisting of a horizon- 
tal scoring, broad, flat, and shallow, with an upper and 
a lower member of about the same breadth, extending at 
right angles from, but not touching, it. Though the 
arms are scarcely quite so long as are the vertical limbs, 
the figure, which is enclosed by a continuous sunken 
border, may be classed as of the Greek order. Within the 
quadrants where pellets or small cups usually occur, are 
four circlets similar in every respect to rings which we 
sometimes find punched, or engraved upon pre-historic 
remains, or even among archaic scorings on earth-fast 
rocks. Decoration, or very likely symbolism, or a com- 
bination of both, of which the ley has long been lost, 
appears not unfrequently upon our most ancient monu- 
mental stones and pillars. I speak now only of such as 
belong to a date later than that of St. Patrick. In some 
of the primitive churchyards in the county Dublin, as 
at Rathmichael, Tullagh, and Dalkey, for instance, slabs 
or pillars which are evidently monuments of Christian 
times, present a series of concentric circles, some of 
which contain a central cup or dot. Perhaps the most 
notable relic of this kind remaining in Erin occurs in 
the county Sligo, at St. Brigid’s Well, close to the 
village of Cliffony, at a distance, ‘‘as the crow flies,” of 
but a few miles from Inismurray. It consists of a block 
of hard reddish sandstone, two feet eleven inches long, 
by ten inches in breadth, and about five inches in thickness. 
The stone is just of the kind upon which an ogam in- 
scription might be looked for. The carving which it 
bears, taken as a whole, presents the appearance of an 
early Christian cross, but upon dissection, all its parts, or 
details savour of a pagan origin. In the first place, it 
exhibits a swastica, exactly as found on Roman altars 
in Britain; secondly, in the centre are three concentric 
circles, while in the arms and shaft will be recognized a 
kind of lozenge design very common amongst our pre- 
historic scorings. I have here made a digression in 
order to illustrate an opinion which I have long enter- 
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tained, that whenever circles accompanied by a cross 
are found upon an Irish /eac, the monument must be re- 
ferred to an early period of the Christian Church. The 
example under notice exhibits all the appearance of 
extreme age. The cross is not nearly in the centre of 
the stone, so that it is not improbable a portion of the 
flag, which may have borne a lettered inscription, has 
been broken off. Height of stone, nineteen inches; 
breadth, sixteen inches. 

Fig. 54 was made from a rubbing and tracing 
vf two crosses which appear, one surmounting the 
other, upon a slab of sandstone, remaining in the 
Cemetery of the Men. As its surface is almost entirely 
occupied by carvings; and as the edges are smooth and 
weather-worn, we may conclude that the monument has 
lost little or nothing of its original contour, and that 
it had never exhibited a memorial inscription. The 
upper figure is formed of two rudely cut lines, slightly 
sunk, and bisecting each other, forming a cross, the 
members of which are of proportions so irregular that 
it would be difficult to pronounce the design as apper- 
taining to any recognized order. It may — be 
styled rudely Latin in character, the vertical line being 
somewhat longer below the intersection than in the 
upper portion. The figure much resembles a class of 
rude scoring sometimes found in connexion with ogam 
inscriptions, which there is reason to believe pelong to 
an early Christian period. | 

The lower and larger cross is of the Latin description, 
with a horizontal line, of the same length as the arms, 
traversing either end of the vertical member. The whole 
is enclosed by a scoring, or border. This cross has much 
in common with the design carved upon the soffit of the 
lintel stone of Teampull-na-Teinidh (see p. 227), and appears 
to be of high antiquity. The latter (as has already been 
intimated), though now forming the head of a door- 
way, probably not older than the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century, is in all likelihood a relic of some much more 
ancient church portal. At any rate it cannot be supposed 
to have originally belonged to the structure in which it 
is found; and if not, the head of an older doorway may 
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Fig. 64.—Monumental Stone with two Crosses in Cemetery of the Men. Length, 
2 feet 5 inches; breadth, 1 foot. 
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possibly have been a monument utilized in the present 
edifice merely as building material, all tradition of the 
individual whose memory the l/eac was intended to com- 
memorate having been lost at the time of the new 
appropriation. If this be so, it would appear that as 
early as the time of the erection of Teampull-na-Teinidh— 
say upwards of four hundred years ago—these remains 
were so ancient, and so different from any kind of 
memorial work then being raised, that at least one of 
them was looked upon as possessing no interest or value 
beyond that of an ordinary stone suitable for the purpose 
of topping a flat-headed doorway or other ope. 

Amongst the many maeiorial iene remaining in the 
cemetery, so often referred to, not the least remarkable 
is the subject of an etching, made, as are all similar 
illustrations presented in this volume, by a process 
of rubbing, and pencil sketching combined: see fig. 
55. The stone is of an oblong form, measuring two 
feet in height, by sixteen inches in breadth. The 
top and base are pretty even, the sides rather rough 
and jagged, though there is no reason to suppose that 
any portion of the monument is missing. ‘The cross, 
which occupies almost the entire surface of the flag, may 
be thus described :—From the centre of a broad shallow 
line—apparently worked out by the aid of a pick and 
representing a kind of stand, or pedestal with slightly 
enlarged terminations—rise, vertically, two parallel lines, 
slightly separated, and terminating at the head of the 
stone in faintly developed expansions. From these lines, 
at a distance from their upper extremities of about one- 
third the entire length of the figure, extend on either 
side two perfectly similar scorings, which constitute the 
arms of the cross. ‘The design must be considered very 
singular; as far as I am aware, there is nothing like it 
to be found elsewhere in Ireland. All the monumen- 
tal stones, hitherto described in this monograph as 
remaining within the cashel, appear to belong to a 
time which there is every reason to believe extended 
from the sixth to about the close of the eighth century. 
Not a few of them present peculiarities of design highly 
characteristic of some of our earliest forms of Christian 
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art as exhibited on remains, the date of which has 
been at least approximately determined. The spirals 
so abundantly found at the terminations of the Inis- 
murray crosses, as I have already shown, may belong 
to the oldest age of the Church in Ireland. It should, 
however, be remembered that they are at times seen 
on monuments known to date from the eighth or 
ninth centuries. Ternoc-mac-Ciarain, whose pillar-stone 
remains at Kilnasaggart, in the parish of Jones- 
borough, county Armagh, flourished in the beginning — 
of the eighth century. His monument exhibits a large 
number of crosses, the members of which terminate in 
spiral fashion. At Tullylease, in the parish of the same 
name, county Cork, is the tombstone of St. Berichter, 
who, according to the Annals of the Four Masters, died 
A.D. 839. These are probably the latest known examples 
of their kind. As far as I Hara these spiral decora- 
tions seem to have prevailed in Inismurray to a 
greater degree than elsewhere. The same remark will 
apply equally to the design which, upon one slab or 
pular, exhibits two or more (sometimes five) crosses. 
Some broken pieces of richly-carved, and no doubt 
extremely early monumental slabs, are to be found lying 
upon the altar of St. Molaise, or in the adjoining grave- 
yard. An interesting example also occurs at Teampull 
Muire, outside the cashel. It is not likely that any 
mere fragmentary portions of such memorials have been 
carried away, so that we may hope yet to see a number 
of monuments now supposed to be all but lost, in some 
degree, at least, restored. | | 
The stone referred to as lying at Teampull-na-mban, or 
Teampull Muire, is but a portion, probably little more than 
half, of a slab (fig. 56) which, when perfect, was, there 
is reason to believe, one of the most elegant of the man 
objects of its peculiar kind to be seen upon the island. 
It measures eighteen inches in length, by nine in breadth. 
Upon it is incised a figure which is evidently the lower 
portion of a cross. Archzologists will deplore that the 
upper members of the figure have been lost, as no doubt 
their terminations more or less coimcided with the diver- 
gent spirals and graceful curves which constitute the 
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design of the base. Besides, it is not in the least un- 
likely that at the intersection an interesting example of 
so-called ‘‘ Celtic” tracing may have been exhibited, to 
say nothing of the probability of the name of some 
distinguished cleric or chieftain having been carved on 
the missing part of the leac. 


Fig. 56.—Fragment of Monumental Slab at Zeampuill-na-mban, or Teampull Muire. 
Length, 18 inches. 


A stone which may be seen on the altar of Teach Molaise 
(fig. 57) merits especial attention on the part of such 
antiquaries as make the subject of primitive symbolism 


Fig. 57.—Fragment of Monumental Slab on the Altar of Teach Molaise. 
Length, 11 inches. 


their study. Like the example just figured, this relic 

is but a fragment. It would seem, however, to retain 

nearly the entire of the device with which it was origi- 
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nally carved. This may be described as consisting of 
three concentric scorings, of which two are complete 
circles, the third, and outermost, bemg penannular, 
with parallel offsets from the opening extending length- 
ways on the stone to a distance of about two inches. 
This is exactly the style of design which appears upon 
many ‘‘earth-fast” rocks, dallans, and on the walls of 
(as far as has been ascertained) prehistoric remains in 
Treland. The missing portion of the stone was probably 
less than a foot in length, and would appear to have 
carried with it only a small portion of the two outer 
circles. That the carving is a relic of extremely early 
date there can be no question. It would seem, like 
kindred work remaining at Tullagh, Dalkey, and other 
sites of primitive Christianity in Ireland, to present, as 
it were, a connecting-link between pagan sepulchral 
scoring, and the earliest Christian carvings to be found 
in the British Islands. 


Fig. 58.—Monumental Stone lying to the south-east of Teach Molaise. 
3 feet 2 inches in length. 


The burial-slab (fig. 58) may be regarded as some- 
what less ancient than, at least, the great majority of 
those hitherto described. It should probably be looked 
upon as immediately following the primitive Christian 
monuments remaining upon Inismurray, and others of like 
character which not unfrequently occur in early Irish 
cemeteries, as at Mainister, Aran Mor, Ardoiléan, off the 
coast of Connemara, and elsewhere. It bears no lettered 
inscription. Perhaps the reputation of the individual 
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over whom it had been placed was so great that of old 
an epitaph was considered unnecessary. ‘The “ family” 
may have thought that the flag would ever be pointed 
to as covering the grave of a beloved and well-remem- 
bered brother. Indeed, it is worthy of remark that all 
the inscriptions remaining upon the island are found 
on small unpretending-looking stones, while the larger 
monuments, though often bearing beautifully-designed 
crosses, are otherwise uninscribed. The flag measures 
three feet two inches in length, and one foot eleven 
inches in breadth. The cross which it exhibits is in the 
Latin style, with a small circle at the intersection and 
semicircles, averaging four inches in width at the ex- 
tremities of its members. This is a very usual Irish 
fashion. The figure is inclosed by a border formed 
of two incised lines, which may be described as running 
roughly parallel to each other, the space between them 
varying from four and a-half to two and three-quarter 
inches. From the base of this border, in line with the 
shaft of the cross, a very elegant pendant-like device 
extends to a distance of about five inches. In it may 
be recognized an interesting example of the divergent 
spiral. Whether this appendage should be considered 
symbolic, or merely ornamental, is a question very 
difficult to form an opinion upon. It may possibly be 
the conventional ship which, in early ages of Christia- 
nity, was adopted as an emblem of the Church. In some 
carvings of this class, less dizarre, it 1s evident that the 
work was intended to suggest the idea of a galley with 
mast and yard. It seems to me not improbable that we 
have here the ship idea very fantastically expressed. The 
upper lines may indicate a set square-sail, by which the 
mast is hidden. Pre-Raphaelite artists, even those of the 
best classic period—sculptors as well as painters—did not 
generally trouble themselves to represent objects, whether 
marine or otherwise, in their proper forms and propor- 
tions. —The monument lies in the cemetery a little to the 
south-east of Teach Molaise. 

Within the cashel, nearly adjoining the portal (de- 
signed and erected by the people of the Board of Works), 
a slab (fig. 59) will be observed. The stone is flat and 
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thin, and, as a monument, slightly imperfect; but no 
important portion appears to have been lost. It measures 
twenty-seven inches in length, by twenty-one in breadth, 
and bears an incised cross, of rather plain, but graceful 
design. It is otherwise uninscribed. The cross may 
belong to any period between the eighth and twelfth 
centuries. It exhibits no details pointing to a particular 
school or age; but doubtless, beneath, or close to it was 
laid, in a last earthly resting-place, all that was mortal 
of some member of the insular community. 


Fig. 59.—Cross-inscribed Monument near the Modern Portal of the Cashel. 
Length, 27 inches; breadth, 21 inches. 


A pillar-stone (fig. 60 , standing close to the western 
gable of the ‘‘Church of the Men,” is the last monument of 
a, sepulchral, or memorial class, to be described as existing 
within the cashel. It bears an elegantly-proportioned 
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Latin cross rising from a horizontal bar, slightly sunken, 
and having a breadth similar to that of the members 
of the cross proper, t.e. of two inches or thereabouts. 
The stone at present rises to a height of some five 
feet above ground; but it stands firmly, and much of 
the base would appear to be imbedded in the soil. Un- 
happily, like other relics of the same class remaining 
upon the island, it seems never. to have possessed letter- 
ing of any description. 


Fig. 60.—Pillar-stone and Bulldn standing at the Church of the Men. 


The Bullins.—In various parts of Ireland, upon rocks, 
boulders, and other monoliths are found basin-like de- 
pressions, popularly called by Irish-speaking people, 
bullans, which co may be translated ‘ little pools.” 
It has been supposed by not a few eminent antiquaries 
that remains of this curious class, being. discovered in 
connexion with a considerable number of our most vene- 
rable ecclesiastical establishments, are therefore unques- 
tionably of Christian origin, and were devoted to 
baptismal rites. On the other hand, it has been main- 
tained (see Dr. Martin in the Journal R. A. A. A. J. 
for July, 1875, p. 488) that they were rude mortars, 
in which the priests, living in connexion with such 
churches, in a very early age after the introduction 
of Christianity, had ground their corn for food. ‘The 
Rev. James Graves has remarked that he ‘felt inclined 
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to acknowledge that there was some probability in this 
view. He had no doubt that the clergy lived close to, 
if not within, the ancient parish churches. In many in- 
stances the arrangements for a loft, or upper room, might 
yet be traced at the west end of some of these ruined 
buildings. The stones were so extremely rude that there 
was a difficulty in believing them to have been used as 
fonts even at the earliest period of Christianity in Ireland, 


and the hollows certainly were too small to have served | 


for total immersion. On the contrary, however, it must 
be remembered that if unsuited for baptismal purposes, 
many of these dullans were also, from their depth 
and small size, ill-fitted even for mortars. There was a 
suspiciously pagan aspect about this class of ancient 
remains,” 

We find these dudlans at Cong, Co. Galway ; Glenda- 
lough, Co. Wicklow; Ullard, Co. Kilkenny; Rath- 
michael, Co. Dublin; Templenaffrin, Co. Fermanagh ; 
Killinagh, in the same county; Rosscom, Co. Galway, 
and in numerous other sites of early -Christianity in 
Ireland. But the great fact remains that they are dis- 
covered in districts, especially of the north and west, 
which had never possessed a church or Christian ceme- 
tery. They are found grouped upon the face, or nearly 
perpendicular side of the natural rock, upon the surface 
of boulders, and in the recesses of natural or artificial 
caverns. They may be seen on the shore of lough or 
river, or near the summits of lofty mountains. They are 
occasionally found within the chambers of pagan cairns. 
Examples of the largest variety occur at Shabh-na- 
caillighe, Dowth, and Newgrange. In the last-named 
monument, within a somewhat shallow basin of consi- 
derable dimensions, two large cup-like artificial hollows, 
admirably wrought out, occur. In plan our dullans are 
very generally circular, or nearly so; but in depth they 
vary considerably, some being extremely shallow and 
flat-bottomed, while others in section present the figure 
of an inverted cone acutely pointed. The great majority 
are simply bowl-shaped. 

In a note to “ Loca Patriciana,” p. 281, vol. 111., 
4th Series, of the Journal R. H.A.A.J., will be found 
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an interesting reference to a stone of this class. Mes- 
gegra, King of Lemster in the first century of the 
Christian era, is slain and decapitated by Conal Cear- 
nach, the champion of Ulster. The head is laid upon a 
stone, “‘ and the story records that the blood pierced the 
stone, and flowed through it to the ground.” This relic 
of pagan times is said still to remain in the stream oppo- 
site the ruins of the Franciscan church, Clane. “It isa 
‘bullan stone,’ and has an inverse conical cavity eighteen 
inches deep and as many wide on its upper surface.” 
The water which is almost invariably to be found in 
these hollows is very generally supposed by the country 
people to possess miraculous curative powers, especially 
in diseases affecting the eye. It has been explained 
to me, by a medical gentleman of great experience, 
that water thus found, being, as a rule, highly acidulated 
by the decomposition of vegetable-matter, when applied 
to eyes, or rather eyelids, affected by certain forms of 
irritation, may, not unfrequently, alleviate discomfort, 
and even effect a cure. The same fancy prevails in 
connexion with the water of many of our ‘ holy wells.” 
Our first churches, there is every reason to believe, 
were frequently erected in the Mewes 4 of wells which 
had, from time immemorial, been considered sacred. In 
like manner, may not the primitive dullan have often 
suggested a site to the early church builder? If they had 
been designed as baptismal fonts, it is difficult to account 
for the appearance of nine, seven, five, four, or two 
bowls upon the one rock—sometimes one touching the 
other. From the conical, or right-angular section of 
some examples, and from the position of others at a con- 
siderable height from the ground, in the perpendicular 
face of a natural rock, the grain-rubbing, or mortar 
theory is, I believe, in such instances, untenable, as is 
also that of the basins having served as baptismal fonts. 
‘T'wo remains of this most mysterious class occur on 
Inismurray, one close to the west gable of the “Church 
of the Men,” the other opposite the present entrance to 
the ‘‘Church of the Women.” ‘The former is figured, 
along with the monumental stone which stands beside 
it, in p. 293, ante. The hollow is of a somewhat larger 
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size than usual, is extremely shallow, and of irregular 
shape. It measures about one foot in diameter. 

The example at the ‘‘ Church of the Women” con- 
sists of a very rough boulder-looking stone, one foot 
nine inches aa length by one foot two inches in breadth. 
Its bowl is ten inches in diameter, and of considerable 
depth. This may be looked upon as a very characteris- 
tic specimen of the ordinary single-bowled dullan, found 
in connexion with our earliest churches. Both the 
stones, however, are of _ small size. The larger 
examples, like those of Cong and Kaillinagh, near Belcoo, 
county Fermanagh, exhibit a number of basins. The 
last-named has no fewer than nine, in each of which 
a globular, or egg-shaped stone, like some of those found 
upon the altar of Cloca-breaca, has been set. The tra- 
dition upon the spot is, that they were used for the 
purpose of anathematizing. 


The Holy Wells on Inismurray.—Mr. Campbell, in his 
Introduction to Grant’s Central Provinces of India, p. 19, 
after referring to the volume and variety of folk-lore 
current amongst the natives of the Sagér and Narbada 
territories—legends of warlike feats, sorcery, witchcraft, 
supernatural influences, worn-out religious beliefs, &c.— 
observes: ‘‘ It would be endless to multiply instances, 
From this hill is heard the sound of fairy drums; in 
that lake are seen reflected the ruins of a buried city ; 
here the hill-sides have been hollowed into rude temples, 
there the confluence of two rivers is marked by some 
solitary temple on the bluff, below which the waters 
meet.” In reading the above how vividly are we re- 
minded of the mythical fancies which prevail amongst a 
large portion of our own people. Even the sketch of 
the far Eastern landscape might equally illustrate more 
than one well-known Irish scene. 

Travellers from India describe the appearance of, 
and the rites practised at, holy wells situated in several 
parts of the East, in terms which remind us, whe have 
lived in Celtic portions of Erin (and those districts com- 
prise nearly the whole island), not a little of what we 
may often have witnessed at home. With us attendance 
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Fig. 61.—Zober Molaise, or St. Molaise’s Well, near the Cashel. 
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at such fonts, for devotional purposes, has been univer- 
sally denounced by clergymen of all denominations. It 
is curiously true that the custom of offering prayers, &c., 
at holy wells is the same over a great part of Asia, 
Africa, and even of America, as it is in Ireland, though, 
of course, the orisons are as widely different as are the 
climes in which they are breathed. In one respect, how- 
ever, the ritual seems to be unvaried—it closes always 
by the suspension on bushes, trees, or walls in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the well, of ribbons or rags, | 
usually of very small proportions. Probably the origin 
of a custom so widely prevailing, so strange and un- 
accountable, will for ever defy the researches of the 
_ learned to trace it. Can the mte be derived from the 
inexplicable corruption of a once universal religion? It 
is only reasonable to assume that well-veneration had its 
origin in the fiery East, No doubt it was carried west- 
wards as tides of mankind followed the course of the 
sun. After all it presents but one, although the most 
striking, evidence we possess of the direct descent of 
the mass of our people, from some long-forgotten tribe, 
or tribes, of the bia, Old World. 

There exists abundant evidence of the fact that in 
ante-Christian days natives of Erin, in common with 
those of the British Islands generally, were wont 
to worship certain trees, rocks, pillar-stones, and 
springs. ‘The reason for the continued veneration of 
many wells found in Ireland has been very happily 
explained by Dr. Joyce in his mvaluable work on 
Irish Place-Names: ‘‘ After the general spread of the 
Faith the people’s affection for wells was not only re- 
tained, but intensified; for most of the early preachers 
of the Gospel established their humble foundations— 
many of them destined to grow, in after years, into 
great religious and educational institutions—beside those 
fountains whose waters at the same time supplied the 
daily wants of the little communities, and served for the 
baptism of converts. In this manner most of our earl 
saints became associated with wells, hundreds of hich 
still retain the names of the holy men who converted 
and baptized the pagan multitudes on their margins.” 
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There are two holy wells on Inismurray—one of 
these stands outside the cashel, near the Water-gate, to 
which portal it probably gives name (fig. 61). It is 
dedicated to St. Molaise, and 1s covered by a stone- 
roofed, bee-hive-shaped, mortarless structure, measur- 
ing, internally, seven feet by six. The doorway, a 
truly Cyclopean work, is six feet in height, three in 
breadth at the lintel, and four at the base. Five stone 
steps lead from this ope to the water, which is neither 
abundant nor palatable. 


Tobernacoragh.—Upon the opposite side of the island, on 
the brink of the ocean, is the second holy well (fig. 62). 
Like that of St. Molaise, it is protected by a building, of the 
bee-hive class, formed of large stones laid without mortar. 
From it extends, northward, a kind of stone-lined channel, 
flagged over at its ends, and having an open space in its 
centre. This channel, which seems to have been excavated 
through clay and rock to a depth of about two feet six 
inches below the natural surface, is twenty feet in 
length. The space referred to is adapted for the pur- 
pose of an open-air bath, and there can be little doubt 
of its having been so used. A scarcely ever-ceasing 
flow of bright sparkling water passes from the well 
through the channel, and supposed bath, and, after 
running a few feet, falls aver a low incline into the 
Atlantic. Between this very remarkable work, which 
seems unquestionably to have served the double purpose 
of a baptistry and bath, and Ffynnawn Gwenvain (the 
well of Gwenvain), at Rhoscolyn, in the island of 
Anglesea, there exists a striking analogy. Mr. Robert 
Young, who has described that well (see the Journal 
R.H.A.A.I. for July, 1881, p. 502), states that ‘“‘ Gwen- 
vain was the daughter of Pawl Hen, of Manaw, and sister 
of Penlan, who about 630 a.p. was the head of a small 
sisterhood at Rhoscolyn, of which the cloister-garden 
still remains—a solitary but interesting relic.” 

The name Tobernacoragh may be translated the ‘Well 
of Assistance” ; and very curious stories are told by the 
islanders in connexion with this extremely weird but 
romantic-looking place. It not unfrequently happens, 
especially during the spring and winter months, that, 
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Fig. 62.—Tobernacoragh, ‘‘ The Well of Assistance.” 
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owing to the prevailing tempestuous weather, communi- 
cation between Inismurray and the mainland is, even 
for weeks, rendered impracticable. On such occasions 
it was the custom of the natives to drain the waters of 
this well into the ocean, as they believed that by so doing, 
and by the offering up of certain prayers, the elemental 
war might cease, and a holy calm follow. I was not 
able to learn from the islanders the precise time when 
the well had been last drained. It is probably some 
years since a rite so very pagan in character was prac- 
tised, and an offering poured forth that would seem 
originally intended to propitiate some old sea-god of 
Celtic mythology. Could the god have been Neptune 
himself under another name ? 


The Leachta, Stations, &c., with their Monuments.—In 
the preceding chapters I have described the heart and 
citadel of Inismurray—the cashel and its contents. But 
much remains to excite the attention and admiration of 
all true antiquaries. I allude to the Jeachia and stations 
which occur at pretty uniform distances from each other, 
all round the rocky, storm-worn margin of the island. 
The leachta consist of uncemented stones, usually boulders, 
set together in the form of a cube, the sides of which 
average about five feet in breadth and height respec- 
tively. These rude piles were anciently surmounted b 
a miniature dalldn, or pillar, engraved with the figure of 
a cross, more or less elaborately designed, but in every 
instance of extremely early character. From some of 
these monuments the stone has been removed, and in 
others the carvings with which they were enriched have 
been so affected by the storms of more than twelve 
centuries, that even the practised eye will fail to trace 
the character of what had been ornamentation. 

Monuments of this kind are not confined to Inis- 
murray ; indeed they are to be found upon not a few of 
the «Aes of the west ‘and south (and upon retreats 
situate on inland waters, as most notably on Station 
Island, Lough Derg, county Donegal), which had been 
occupied by yor | Christian communities. They are 
everywhere regarded as altars, and each was dedicated 
to its particular saint. 
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The stations usually exhibit altars precisely simi- 
lar to the leachta, but are, as a rule, enclosed by a low 
dry-stone wall, rarely more than two or three feet in 
height, and about three feet in thickness. These walls are 
of the rudest possible construction, and must be looked 
upon only as fences intended to protect the sacred spaces 
which they encircle against the encroachments of cattle. 
A single gap, usually exhibiting inclined jambs, is found 
in each, and was the only entrance. These opes do not 
appear ever to have been covered by a lintel, or arch. 
It is manifest that the walls were too low to have ad- 
mitted within them the construction of a covered portal, 
or doorway, and there is no reason to suppose that they 
were at any time higher than we now find them. 

Like the leachta, the stations were dedicated to certain 
saints, but the name of the particular saint has not in 
every instance been preserved. 

ilgrims from the mainland still not unfrequently 
visit Inismurray. Perhaps owing to the difficulty and 
uncertainty of the passage during unsettled weather, no 
particular day want seem to have been appointed for 
their attendance at the several shrines. The “rounds” 
are usually commenced at Teach Molaise, and, following 
the course of the sun, all pilgrims proceed from station 
to station, and in this manner make a circuit of. the 
island. Even the natives do not seem to have any par- 
ticular patron day. Their ‘ kingdom” is so diminutive 
that intending devotees are always within a few minutes’ 
stroll of every centre of devotion which the island 
presents. 


Olla Muire.—Let us now proceed on the usual track 
of the pilgrims. Starting eastward from Clashymore Har- 
bour, a slight walk will bring us to Olla Mure (fig. 63), a 
very considerable station, which, as its name implies, 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Time and tempest 
seem to have performed their work of denudation upon 
the masonry; but, as only a few stones are to be seen 
lying about, it is not likely that the work has lost much 
of its original elevation. Its greatest height is about 
two feet six inches. The thickness varies, in parts, from 
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two to three feet ; but owing to various causes, bulging, 
and dislocation of stones, &c., it is difficult to secure 
accurate measurements. The wall is forty-two paces 
in circumference; its figure a somewhat irregular 
circle. A gap on the south-eastern side shows where 
the entrance had been; but the stones of the jambs no 
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Fig. 63.—Olla Muire Station (pronounced Ollamurray). 


longer remain im situ. As nearly as possible within the 
centre of this enclosure stands an altar of the usual 
quadrangular form, measuring, every way, about four 
feet. From its table rises a very rude stone. This at 
one time probably exhibited an incised cross, of which 
no trace, at present, can be discerned. 


Trahtén-na-righ fhear (pronounced Trahanareer) Station. 
At a short distance westwards from Olla Muire, will be 
found a mostinteresting station called Trahtén-na-righ fhear, 
the ‘‘ Tratan of the Chieftains” (fig. 64). The buildings, 
as usual, are composed of rough unhammered and unce- 
mented stones. In plan, the enclosing wall is a square, 
measuring fifteen feet by sixteen, externally, and with 
angles rounded off. . It is two feet in height, and two 
feet six inches in thickness.) The entrance, which is 
on the land side, is one foot eight inches wide at the 
base. The mght-hand jamb as you enter consists of a 
single stone ; the opposite jamb appears to have been 
disturbed. It is quite certain that the wall was never 
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higher than it is at present, so there was no occasion 
for a lintel to the passage. 

A most curious feature in connexion with this station 
consists of a bee-hive cell (which still, in parts, retams 
its stone roof), attached to the western face of the wall, 
and measuring ten feet in diameter on the interior 
(fig. 66). This was entered, from the area of the station, 
by a doorway one foot ten inches high by two feet two 
‘inches in breadth. The passage is covered by a large 
flat lintel, which still remains undisturbed. This little 
building was probably the dwelling-place of some ancho- 
rite, and its occupant must have been obliged to creep 
on hands and knees through this extraordinary doorway 
whenever he required to enter or depart from his strange 
domicile. 


Poin ener aS” Sas pee sca aaa ~ 
Fig. 65.—Cross on Altar of Tratdnnarig fear Station. Height abovo Socket, 
74 inches. 


The altar is well and strongly built, the stones being 
of unusually large size, but there is no appearance 
of mortar; and the only evidence of a chisel havin 
been used in connexion with it occurs upon a flat slab of 
sandstone, which rises from it, and upon which a highly 
quaint and strangely-designed cross, one foot in length, 
has been deeply engraved (fig. 65). The vertical limb of 
this remarkable figure is crutched at top and base, and 
from its centre, which encloses a small cup, extend two 
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diminutive arms, the length of the horizontal member 
thus formed exactly coinciding with that of the termi- 
nations already referred to. The stone on which this 
cross is cut measures above its present socket seventeen 
inches and a-half by fourteen and a-half in breadth. It 
may be sunk to a considerable depth in the masonry of 
the altar. The work is, doubtlessly, one of the earliest 
remains of its class to be found in Ireland. Bishop 
Graves discovered one almost exactly like it, both in 
size and style, in a illeen, or primitive Christian ceme- 
tery, situate in a remote district of Kerry. He was 
also fortunate enough to find on Innisvicillane, one of 
the Blasket Islands, off the coast of the same county, a 
stone bearing crosses very much of the same type, and, in 
addition, an ogam inscription. ‘T'hese Kerry monuments 
are pronounced, on the highest authority, to be as old, 
at least, as the commencement of the seventh century. 

Pursuing our tour, still in the course of the sun, we 
almost immediately arrive at Pollnashantunny, the 
‘‘Cavern of the Old Wave,” a very singular name, in 
connexion with which, no doubt, of old ‘ hung a tale’’ 
of romance and wonder, now lost with the seannachies 
of dim Gaelic days. The scene is weird and awful. 
Under certain sondiGoue of atmosphere, wind, and wave, 
this glorious example of ocean’s sculpturing would form 
a subject worthy of the genius of a Petrie or a Danby to 
suggest—it could not be painted 


Leachta Crois mér (pronounced Crossmore)—‘ Monu- 
ment of the Great Cross.” —This station evidently derives 
its name from a cross which rises from the centre of 
an altar standing within the enclosure of a low stone 
wall, or fence, twenty-four paces in circumference, and 
differing in no particular from structures .of its class 


which have been already noticed. There is here, how- 


ever, no trace of a bee-hive cell. The entrance was, as 
usual, from the land side, and does not appear ever to 
have been covered (fig. 67). The buildings exhibit no 
sign of molestation by the hand of man; no stones are 
lying about. In all likelihood this station, allowing some- 
thing for wear and tear of storm, stands very much as it 
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appeared when first erected. Its most interesting 
feature is the cross-inscribed flagstone (fig. 68) which, 
rising conspicuously above the level of the bleached and 
mossy wall, seems to sentinel one of the wildest, most 
impressive, and, I may add, delightfully characteristic 
scenes to be met with in Erin, whether upon mainland 
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Fig. 68.—Cross on Leachta Crois mor. Height, 19 inches. 


or islet. The height of this monument is nineteen 
inches; but of course a considerable part of the base 
does not appear. Its breadth is ten inches, as is 
also the length of the carving, which figure represents, 
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probably, the oldest style of cross found in Western 
Kurope. Examples every way similar were seen (and 
copied) by Bishop Graves of Limerick, in Coptic churches, 
upon the banks of the Nile. 

The Crois mor design is essentially the same as one 
which appears upon a stone Pale in the year 1870, 
in Glencar, county Kerry, by Bishop Graves, who thus 
notices it:—‘‘On the back (of the stone) is a Latin cross, 
rising out of a figure respecting which I cannot venture 
to determine what it is intended to represent, or what is 
its symbolical meaning. It may, perhaps, have been 
meant to denote a ship, the symbol of the Christian 
Church, as a mast and yard were, by primitive Christians, 
regarded as a symbol of the Cross.” After describing 
his, and a companion pillar, Bishop Graves continues: 
‘‘That these Glencar monuments are very ancient is 
proved by the fact, that whilst the ornamental crosses 
inscribed upon them manifest considerable taste, the 
stones themselves show no signs of having been squared 
or hammered. This is the case with most, if not all, 
the monuments bearing ogam inscriptions. But these 
latter differ from the uninscribed-and undoubtedly pagan 
monuments in being generally much less massive.” 

Close to the rocky point of Teernaneane, or the “Place 
of the Birds,” on the northern margin of the island, is a 
very curious station, called by the natives Zratdn Aodha, 
the Tratén of Aodh, a name generally, but absurdly, trans- 
lated into English ‘“‘ Hugh.” The station consists of a 
dry wall nearly circular in plan, and measuring sixteen 
feet in internal diameter (fig. 69). This work, which pre- 
sents a considerable batter, 1s of a strength and massive- 
ness at least unusual in station fences, measuring fully 
four feet six inches in thickness at the foundation. Its 
greatest elevation is three feet three inches; but much 
of the wall is considerably lower, especially near the 
entrance, where it stands scarcely two feet in height. A 
most remarkable fact in connexion with this so-called 
‘‘ station” is, that it is completely environed by a mur 
of the rath class, and apparently consisting of earth and 
small stones. This surrounding rampart would scarcely, I 
imagine, be considered necessary for the requirements of 
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religious exercises, only. It presents every appearance of 
the place having been a habitation of some kind—not a 
bee-hive hut, certainly, as no debris of a stone roof can be 
discovered within or around the wall; but a covering 
constructed of lighter material, such as shingles or hides, 
may of old have sheltered so limited an inclosure. We 
read of a kind of work called b0-dun, or “cattle fort,” 
which was used in early times in Ireland for the 
better security of kine against sudden attack on the 
part of freebooters. The northern seaboard of the island 
being extremely lonely and open to rovers, may possibly 
have required a fold of refuge, and a defensive position 
for the old guardians of the coast, in cases of ih pre- 
datory attack, especially during the long nights of winter. 

A rambling and silly legend is told in connexion with 
a slight depression, supposed to be the mark of a child’s 
foot, which appears on one of the stones at the entrance. 
The former is not worthy of repetition, and the latter is 
evidently a fossil mark. 

Tratén Aodha, in later times, may possibly have been 
mistaken for a station, especially as at a short distance 
from it stands an altar similar to those found in sacred 
inclosures of that description; but the name of the saint 
to whom it was dedicated has not been retained, and the 
pile is simply called Altoir, ‘‘ altar.” It is square in plan, 
seventeen feet eight inches in girth at the ground, and 
still exhibits a finial, consisting of a rude flagstone devoid 
of cross or carving of any kind set upright in its summit. 

In the same direction, a little inland from the brink 
of the cliff, a very slight grassy elevation, through which 
a few bleached stones appear, is styled by the natives 
Leachta-na-sagart, or the ‘‘ Priest’s Monument.” It is 
not remembered on the island who this ecclesiastic was, 
nor is there any reason assigned for his interment in a 
spot so far from any church, and where, certainly, but 
one solitary grave appears. 


‘‘LracHta Parraia” StTarion. 


At Rue, i.e. the “Red” Point, the most eastern 
extremity of the island, are the ruins of a fine altar 
bearing the above name. It measures eight feet six 
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inches by six feet seven inches, and is at present four feet 
five inches in height (fig. 70). The upper courses of the 
masonry have been much displaced; and the customary 
cross, or rather topmost stone engraved with that figure 
(if it ever here existed), is no longer to be found. The 
view from Rue Point is extensive and beautiful, em- 
bracing the entire range of the Sligo Mountains from 
Benbulbin, as far almost as the Bundrowse river. There 
exists no tradition in reference to this monument; but, 
from the name it bears, there can be no doubt that it was 
raised to the honour and memory of our National Saint. 


Fig. 71.—TZrionid mér (pronounced Treenode more), or the Great Station of the 
Trinity. 


A walk by the cliff’s edge of little more than a 
quarter of a mile will bring us to the Great Station of the 
Trinity, called by the people of the island ‘ T'rionid mor” 
(fig. 71). Here are the well-preserved remains of a struc- 
ture measuring eight paces in length, by seven in width 
externally, and, like a church, extending east and west. 
There is a passage in the western end, but no lintel 
remains, if indeed one had been required to an ope 
which could never have been more than a few feet in 
height. The masonry has a comparatively modern look, 
and is like that of the less ancient portions of Teampull- 
na-mban, or the ‘“‘ Church of the Women,” standing close 
at hand—which additions or restorations are probably not 
older than the fourteenth or fifteenth century. The in- 
terior of the station is much choked with stones and 
weeds, and may, very likely, contain a number of inter- 
esting monuments which lie hidden. A pillar-stone, how- 
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ever, raises its cross-inscribed head above the gray walls 


and tangled herbage (fig. 


72); it measures upwards of 


three feet in height, and one foot six inches and a-half 


in breadth, just above the 
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Fig. 72.—Head of Pillar Stone in Trionid mér, or Great Station of the Trinity. 


it is widest. It is quite impossible to explain the sym- 


bolism of these crosses. 


Other examples of the same 


design will be found described in these pages; but this 


cross is by far the finest. 


All are very early. 
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A few yards from Trtonid mor, to the south-westward, 
is the Little Station of the Trinity (fig. 73). Itis twelve 
paces round, very rudely constructed, and of inconsider- 
able height; yet, on account of the cross-inseribed flagstone 
which it bears set up near its centre, the spot remains a 
point of high interest to students of early Celtic art. The 
stone measures two feet in height from its socket—com- 
posed of a number of rough boulders—and onefoot oneinch 
and a-half at its broadest part near the head ; the base is 
ten inches and a-half in width. Hach of its greater sur- 
faces has been sculptured with the figure of a cross, one 
of which is highly artistic in style, and much resembles 
in design and method of execution the beautiful figure 
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Fig. 73.—Zéonid beg (pronounced Treenode beg), or the Little Station of the Trinity. 


noticed at p. 272, as occurring on a slab now standing upon 
an altar attached to the southern side-of the cashel wall 
upon the exterior. It will be observed, however, that 
here there is a difference, inasmuch as three of the 
triquetras, which terminate the members of the cross, ex- 
hibit in one of their loops (that joining the figure) a pellet 
in basso-relievo ; and at the intersection may be noticed 
a quatrefoil, the bands or fillets of which, according to the 
usual spirit of early Irish art, must have interlaced, though 
now, owing to the action for ages of frost and rain, the 
carvings have become considerably worn and obscured ; 
nevertheless the pattern, by the practised eye, can still 
be distinctly traced (fig. 74, 


bed Stone in 7riontd beg, or the Little Station of the Trinity. 
Height above Socket, 2 feet. 
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Of the cross found upon what may be styled the 
reverse of the monument, all that need be here said is, 
that it possesses no feature of special interest, and is 
therefore sufficiently illustrated in fig. 73, which pre- 
sents a general view of the station. Yet, from its 
eed simplicity, the design is valuable as being found 
with a companion cross, highly elaborate in character. 
The two being certainly contemporaneous, it indicates 
a fact, which writers on the subject of Celtic ec- 
clesiastical art might often do well to bear in mind, 
that speculation as to the ages of monuments of various 
classes found in Ireland is rather hazardous, if directed 
only by consideration of the degree of richness or rude- 
ness which may be exhibited in details. 
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Fig. 76.—The Station of Mary. 


The Station of Mary stands at a short distance from 
the Little Station of the Trinity just noticed, close to 
Teampull-na-mban, or the ‘‘ Church of the Women,” some- 
times called Teampull Muire, or Murray, the ‘“ Church 
of Mary.” It is of oblong form, measuring seven feet by 
four feet eleven inches, and is two feet ten inches in 
height. From its table rises a small flat stone which has 
been sculptured with two crosses, but the carving on one 
side has become almost entirely obliterated by time and 
the growth of lichen—so a 4 so that it is impossible 
to trace the design with any degree of certainty. 

In the close vicinity of this altar or station is a pillar 
or flag standing nae and measuring two feet eight 
inches in length, eleven inches in width, and seven inches 
and a-half in thickness. Upon one side is inscribed a 
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very early cross, Latin in character, and measuring one 
foot three inches in length. The opposite side is plain. 
A cross very similar occurs upon the ‘holed stone” 
pillar which stands by the side of the pathway verging 
upon the ‘“‘Cemetery of the Women,” in which this 
relic stands. The haled stone to which I refer has been 
already described. There is a second upright stone 
remaining in the same cemetery, which, on account of 
the singularity of the cross design which it bears, is parti- 
cularly worthy of antiquarian notice. Indeed, I do not 
recollect to have seen elsewhere anything like it, but at 
the same time I am not prepared to assert that the Inis- 
murray example has not its fellow in some remote and 
hitherto unexplored cemetery of Ireland or Scotland, or 


Fig. 76.—Pillar-stone near the Station of Mary. Back view, showing remaining 
Cross. Height, above ground, 2 feet 8 inches. 


of some other country where, at an early period, Chris- 
tianity prevailed. The figure may be thus described :— 
The vertical member or shaft is one foot eight inches in 
length; at a distance of three inches from its head the 
shaft is bisected by a horizontal bar four and a-half inches 
long—the formation of a Latin cross being the result. 
The upper members of this figure terminate in the small 
triangular expansions so often found in early Irish works 
of a similar class. The cross, from the level of its arms, 
is surmounted by a kind of semicircular nimbus ten 
inches in diameter, and consisting of two slightly sunken 
bands, separated from each other by a space of about 
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three-quarters of an inch. These bands, at the level 
already indicated, cease to be concentric, and are con- 
tinued downwards, in gentle but not parallel curves, until 
they join the shaft—the one at a distance of six inches 
and a-half from the cross-head, the other, and outer, 
four inches and a-half lower. A double heart, or kite- 
like figure, is thus presented. 

The lower part of the shaft seems set in a semicir- 
cular groove or band, through which it passes to a dis- 
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Fig. 77.—Pillar-stone in the Cemetery of the Women. 


tance of one inch and three-quarters. This termination 
had the same diameter as the nimbus. Can it be supposed 
to denote an anchor? . We know that by the early Chris- 
tians of Rome an anchor was considered emblematic of 
their faith, and that it has been found engraved upon 
their tombs, or memorial stones. 

Though varying slightly here and there, the thickness 
of all members of this most curious example of symbolism 
may be described as more or less uniform. Of the great 
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antiquity of the monument there can be little doubt. 
The stone is of comparatively small size, measuring only 
two feet three inches in height, by fourteen inches in 
breadth. 

As has been already intimated, the celebrated St. 
Columba—better remembered by his countrymen under 
the name Columbkille, or ‘‘ Columb of the Churches,” 
from the number of religious foundations which he 
had established in every part of this kingdom and 
in Scotland—is traditionally stated, by the Inismurray 
natives, to have been partner with St. Molaise in the 
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Fig. 78.—LZeachta Choluimcille (pronounced Laghta Columkille) Station. 


erection of Teampull-na-Bfear, or the ‘‘ Church of the 
Men,” within the cashel (see p. 224). No manuscript 
or printed authority, as far as I can ascertain, exists 
to connect St. Columba with this island, and yet, that 
he had often visited the place can hardly be doubted, his 
famous monastery of Druim-chabh-na-g-cros, or ‘“‘ Drum- 
cliffe of the Crosses,” lying at a little distance from it on 
the opposite coast of Sligo. In a poem attributed to 
St. Columba occur the lines :— 


‘¢ Beloved of my heart, also is the West, 
Drumcliffe at Culcinne’s Strand.” 


We may assume that the founder of the monastery of 
Iona, of Tor Inis, now Tory Island, off, the coast of 
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Donegal, and of other sea-encompassed or maritime loca- 
lities, was no indifferent sailor, and that while sojourning 
at “beloved” Drumcliffe he would, at least occasionally, 
be tempted to make a curach trip to the neighbouring 
islet, where ruled his friend Molaise. Be this as it may, 
we find in close proximity to the remains last noticed a 
station (fig. 78) still called by the people Leachta Choluim- 
cille. This altar, which is perhaps the best-preserved 
work of its class remaining upon Inismurray, is nearly 


Fig. 79.—Columbkille’s Altar-flag.—Front view. Height, 31 inches. 


square in plan, measuring, at the ground, four feet seven 

inches and a-half, by four feet two. Its height is three 

feet four inches. Some of the upper stones seem loose 

and a little displaced, otherwise the masonry has but 

shghtly suffered from “ Time’s effacing fingers.” As 

usual, from the centre rises a cross-carved flag. In this 
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instance the stone, which measures thirty-one inches in 
height by sixteen and a-half in breadth, must be con- 
sidered particularly interesting, as it is inscribed on both 
sides, the figures being crosses of the earliest type. The 
richest carving occurs on the side which nearly faces 
Teampull Mure. It consists of a plain Latin cross, within 
the lower quadrants of which there are two crosslets, also 
Latin ; the three rising from a curved line. It is possible 
that in the curvature of this line exists some cryptic 
symbolism. ‘The upper quadrants display a kind of de- 
sign not uncommon on some of our earliest Christian 
lapidary remains, and which is occasionally found in 
connexion with enamel work on bronzes of what has 
been called the ‘late Celtic period.” It has a very 
Grecian look. Round the central cross are lines forming 
a second large cruciform figure. The entire composition 
is enclosed by a continuous border, the base of which is the 
curious curved line supporting the three crosses (fig. 79). 

The reverse carving is a plain, severe Latin cross with 
a small circle in its centre, the usual triangular expan- 
sions at the termination of its shaft and arms, and with a 
dot or cup depression in each of its quadrants (fig. 80). It 
is extremely interesting from being found in connexion 
with its more elaborate companion. Both may be con- 
sidered as old as a time immediately following the 
death of St. Columba. They can scarcely be later 
than the commencement of the seventh century, and 
may be a little earlier. 

We have now all but accomplished the island’s round, 
Reilie Odrain, the next station, lying less than one-fifth 
of a mile eastward of OWamurray, the point from which 
we started. The name signifies, the “ Cemetery of 
Odrain,” or ‘‘ Oran,” a contemporary and companion of 
St. Columba, who, by-the-by, had elsewhere a burial- 
vround called after his name, viz. Reilig Ourain, adjoin- 
ing the monastery of Iona. Of the Scottish Reg I 
shall have, presently, a word to say. 

The station is an enclosure of very early date, as 
may be judged from the style of its dry-stone masonry. 
Near the centre is an altar which, as it exactly re- 
sembles others already described, requires here little 
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notice beyond a statement of its measurements. In 
length it is seven feet six inches, and in breadth six 
feet, the height averaging about three feet six inches. 
The surrounding space has evidently long been used as 
a cemetery, many flagstones, and other sepulchral memo- 
rials lying about overshadowed by a wilderness of weeds 
and briers. The aspect of the spot is indeed one of lone- 
liness and neglect, but happily the masonry does not 
appear in any part to have suffered from the effects of 
time, or of modern restoration. The rank growth of 
vegetation, however, which renders a full examination of 
the monuments—here so interestingly grouped together— 
a work of some discomfort, might well be thinned, or 
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Fig. 81.—Altar of Reilie Odrain (pronounced Relickoran) Station. 


altogether removed. If picturesqueness alone were de- 
sired no one would have cause to complain of the present 
state of this venerable site. 

Upon the altar are two examples of cross-design, one 
of which is highly interesting, as it exhibits in the arm 
terminations rather elaborate developments of the diver- 
gent spiral pattern, such as an artist of the sixth or 
seventh century might have studied from models even 
then ancient. The slab is of comparatively small 
size. (See scale attached to fig. 82, next page.) 
At the time of my visit to the place, the secon 
slab, fig. 83 (also evidently of great antiquity), was 
so overspread with lichen, and so weather-worn, that 
to trace much of its carving, with a degree of certainty, 
was hardly possible. From a drawing then made an 
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Fig. 88.—Stone on Reilic-Odrain Altar.—No. 2, 


Fig. 82.—Stone on Retlic-Odrain Altar.—No. 1. 
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idea may be formed of the general appearance of the 
leac only. It is to be regretted that the patterns 
within the quadrants are not available for the purpose 
of comparison with others found upon the island. The 
stone measures eight inches in breadth, by about twenty- 
four in length from the socket. 

A pillar, five feet in length (above ground), and 
fourteen inches in breadth (fig. 85), remains within the 


Fig. 84.—Pillar standing in Reilic-Odrain. Height, 5 feet above ground. 


enclosure. Upon one of its faces is displayed, deeply 
engraved, that inexplicable design of a large central 
Latin cross, accompanied within its quadrants by cross- 
lets. The monument remains in a perfect state of preser- 
vation, and may perhaps be considered the finest of its 
type that can be referred to. 
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Probably the cemetery retains other carved memo- 
rial stones; but I have described all that are now above 
the present surface of the soil. The spot is sheltered 
from the usually prevailing north and west winds, so 
that vegetation, accompanied, of course, by an ever- 
increasing growth of mould, is here exceptionally luxu- 
riant. From the following note, p. 283, in Pennant’s 
Voyage to the Hebrides, it would seem that the burial- 
place on Iona, called after St. Oran, was, in the time of 
the writer of that interesting volume, very much in the 
same neglected state :—‘ Arrived at Reilig Ourain, or the 
‘Burying-place of Oran’: a vast enclosure, the great place 
of interment for the number of monarchs who were de- 
posited here, and for the potentates of every isle, and 
their lineage; for all were ambitious of lying in this holy 
spot. The place is in a manner filled with grave-stones, 
but so overgrown with weeds, especially with the common 
butter-bur, that very few are at present to be seen.” 
The aspect of neglect exhibited by Reilic-Odrain on 
Inismurray might also well excite remark. 

Now that the antiquities of Inismurray have been 
placed under the care of the Board of Works, it is much 
to be regretted that no responsible caretaker appears to 
have been appointed. Not afew of the cross-inscribed 
flags, even some of those bearing inscriptions, are liable 
at any moment to be utilized as head-stones to modern 
graves. In many parts of Ireland slabs of this kind are 
not unfrequently, on the occasion of an interment, placed 
immediately over the coffin, and buried along with it. 
Thus, a valuable work may be lost for ages, perhaps for 
ever. It is not only in this manner that loss and damage 
might overtake a number of the monuments which still 
happily remain. From Clonmacnois, Glendalough, and 
other sites of early ecclesiastical importance in this 
kingdom, many memorial stones of the highest interest 
have within the last twenty or thirty years been surrep- 
titiously removed. The denudation of the great regal 
cemetery at Clonmacnois, by the removal or destruction 
of scores of its lettered stones, is a fact almost of yester- 
day. ‘These memorials had been placed over the graves 
of kings, clerics, chieftains, warriors, poets, historians, 
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and other men of mark in their day. Of the inscriptions 
collected by Petrie at Clonmacnois in 1822 nearly one- 
half have disappeared ! 

The people of Inismurray would most certainly now 
resist any attempt to remove even the most fragmentary 
relic of early days from the island, or even from one 
cemetery to the other, but they cannot at all times be 
upon the watch. Several of the smaller leacs, and not 
a few of the altar-stones, as has been shown, are ex- 
tremely small and portable. They are just the class of 
object to excite the cupidity of an average curiosity- 
hunter. An official custodian should attend every part 
of strangers by whom the island may be visited, if it 
were only to guard the lithic treasures from possible 
attacks by the ordinary modern tourist, who too often will 
not hesitate to chip and deface a time-honoured relic in 
order to add ‘‘ specimens” to his scrappy, and meaning- 
less collection. 

It was in this way that a celebrated inscribed stone, 
which was supposed to mark the grave of an Irish Mo- 
narch, gradually disappeared from the Righfert, or “‘ King’s 
Cemetery,” at Glendalough. Bit by bit it was sold to 
tourists by the lying ‘‘ guides” (so called) who infest 
that time-hallowed spot. In like manner the noble 
historical yew-tree which grew close to the cathedral, 
and had been, as there is every reason to believe, planted 
by St. Kevin himself, slowly vanished, its very roots 
being utilized by the manufacturers of paper-folders, 
snuff - boxes, cigar-cases, and other trifles, such as 
travelling ‘‘’Arry ” delights to secure for exhibition in 
his cabinet of ‘ curiosities.” | 

Happily Inismurray has not as yet become a 
fashionable show-place, and in modern times, at least, 
the cross-inscribed, or lettered monuments would seem 
as a rule to have remained unharmed except by the 
se hands of excise officers, or the trampling of 
cattle.’ 


rc 


1 The Board of Works, after restoring the graveyard, so the islanders, to meet 
(?) the cashel and its edifices, erected no the difficulty, have stopped up the entrance 
gate to prevent cattle or pigs from stray- by blocking it with several cross-inscribed 
ing into the interior, and roving through  flagstones!—Ep. 
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ConcLuDING REMARKS. 


At Reile-Odrain our round of the island must ter- 
minate. A walk of a few minutes would bring us to the 
station of Ollamurray, at which point our short but inte- 
resting itinerary commenced. All has been described 
except one small altar, situated to the north-east of the 
cashel, about midway between it and Zeernaneane on the 
brink of the Atlantic. (See map, p. 175.) The pile is 
now nameless; and as the stones of which it is composed 
are much disturbed, further description of the ruin will 
not be necessary. 

Before finally closing this notice of Inismurray, I 
would venture to call attention to a pair of quern-stones, 
which, at the time of my last visit to the place, lay by the 
side of a rude pathway, leading from Redlic-Odrain to the 
cashel. They would, doubtless, be readily pointed out 
to visitors by any of the natives. These stones represent 
the oldest kind of mill known in the world. They have 
been used in the far East from time immemorial, and are 
even mentioned in Holy Scripture. ‘Two women shall 
be grinding at a mill, the one shall be taken, and the 
other left.” Bro is the name by which these Old-world 
machines are, or rather were, known in Ireland, where 
they have been discovered in connexion with the earliest 
human habitations—in natural caves, souterrains, lisses, 
crannogs, and often in the immediate neighbourhood ot 
our oldest churches. They were used by the Irish all 
through the middle ages, and were not uncommon in the 
wilder districts, even down almost to our own times. The 
Inismurray example is probably the latest hand-mill of its 
class produced in Ireland, having been made only some 
eighteen years ago, for purposes in connexion with the 
manufacture of poteen. The upper stone measures one 
foot ten inches in diameter, and the orifice through which 
the grain was poured, to send it in contact with the nether 
stone, four inches and a quarter. 

A generally-received tradition prevails amongst the 
people of western Sligo, that St. Molaise, besides his 
chief monastery on Inismurray, possessed establishments 
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situate in various districts of the neighbouring mainland. 
Of these, probably the most important was the Abbey 
of Staad, some remains of which occupy a position close 
to the Atlantic shore, in the townland of Agharrow, not 
far from Streedagh Point. The ruins mainly consist of 
portions of a church, or chapel, which was of an oblong 
form, and measured internally thirty-four feet in length, 
by fourteen feet five inches in breadth. The walls, 
which vary in height from ten feet eight inches to 
three feet, are at the base three feet in thickness. The 
masonry consists of rather small stones rudely laid; and 
plenty of shell mortar has been used. At the eastern 
end are the jambs of a window, which had been on 
the inside four feet eleven inches in height, its external 
breadth being six inches, with an inward splay to the 
extent of three feet. At the south-eastern angle of the 
church, within the side wall, is a recess (perhaps a pzs- 
cina) twenty-two inches broad, seventeen inches in height, 
and the same in depth. The doorway was probably in 
the south side-wall, but its position cannot now be 
traced. Altogether the building presents a very medi- 
zeval look ; but as the ruin is encompassed by traces of a 
mur, it probably occupies the site of a much more ancient 
structure. The natives assert that this Zeampull was. 
built by St. Molaise for his own accommodation when 
weather-bound on his way back to the island. The 
enclosure is now only used for the interment of un- 
baptized children, though the church appears to have 
been formerly surrounded by a cemetery of the ordi- 
nary class. 

From this spot a very fine view of Inismurray is. 
obtainable, and a kind of creek, in the immediate 
vicinity, affording a little shelter, is still often used as 
a point for landing, or embarkation, by the islanders. 

Some notice of a second locality on the mainland, 
nearly opposite Inismurray, and associated with the 
name of St. Molaise, may fittingly be given here. I 
allude to TZober Molaise—now called by the natives 
Tubber Molash, or the ‘‘ Well of Molaise”—which les on 
the slope of a hill, at a distance of about one hundred 
and fifty paces from the parish church of Ahamlish. 
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The well is a circular pool of small diameter, en- 
compassed by a raised mound, through which, on the 
north-east side, is an opening with three steps leading 
to the water. An overflow from this spring fills two de- 
pressions in the ground extending in a direction nearly 
north. These may of old have been used as baths. 
The font is still held in veneration, and stations are 
occasionally performed at it by persons who have illness 
in their family, or whose cattle are ‘ failing.” 

In other parts of the county Shgo there are wells 
dedicated to St. Molaise, but bemg at a considerable 
distance from the coast fronting Inismurray, a de- 
scription of them will not be considered necessary for 
the completion of this Essay. 

The commission which I had the honour of receiving 
from the Executive of our Association to produce this 
Monograph is now, to the best of my ability, fulfilled ; 
but, before laying down the pen, I would beg in the 
first place to acknowledge my obligations to Richard 
Jones, Esq., of Streedagh House, Grange, county Sligo, 
for the kindness with which he placed his fine sea-going 
craft at my disposal whenever I found it necessary to 
visit Inismurray. I have also to thank Mr. Jones for 
his introduction to the people of the island, by which 
their cordial good-will was secured to me. 

To Colonel Cooper, of Markree Castle, Collooney, 
I am indebted for the use of a considerable number of 
illustrations of the antiquities of Inismurray. These 
drawings—made by myself for Colonel Cooper, and form- 
ing portion of his magnificent collection of antiquarian 
matter relating to Ireland in general, and to the county 
Sligo in particular—were most liberally allowed by their 
owner to be reproduced, by the Dallastype process, for 
the purposes of this work. 

To Colonel Wood-Martin I owe warm thanks for 
his kindness in supplying not a few measurements and 
rubbings, which were as useful as they were well and 
carefully executed. 

It may not be out of place here to remark that his 
identification of Inismurray with Inis-na-lainne, the scene 
of the holocaust of 1027 or 1029 a.p., would appear, all 
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things considered, to be amply warranted. It is certain 
that several islands on the coast of Ireland, upon their 
occupation by a Christian community, received, from 
writers of ecclesiastical history, new names. [or in- 
stance, Tory Island, off Donegal, was, as far as we can 
Jearn, originally called Yor-Inis-Conaing, the ‘Island of 
Conaing’s ‘l'ower.”” This name, in early Christian times, 
was changed to Tor-Inis-Martain, from St. Martin, a friend 
and companion of St. Patrick, who there established a 
monastery, which appears to have been re-founded by 
St. Columba circa 545 a.p. In like manner, Jnis-Hreann, 
off Howth, now known as “ Ireland’s Eye,” became 
Inis-mac-Nessan, from the three sons of Nessan, viz., 
Dicholla, Munissa, and Nadsluagh, who some time in 
the seventh century erected a church upon it. 

Of the native islanders to whom I owe acknowledg- 
ments for services performed, Michael Waters is my 
principal creditor. He well knows all the old stones 
of Inismurray ; and as a guide, or an assistant, he 
would be invaluable to any visitor desirous of taking 
rubbings. 


